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CHAPTER VII. 


CALLS AT THE PARK. 


It was early the next morning when 
Mildred arose and stepping out upon 
the balcony looked toward the town 
which had changed so much since she 
was there last. Across the noisy little 
river which went dashing along in 
its rocky bed at the foot of the moun- 
tain, one or two tall stacks of manu- 
factories were belching forth their 
smoke, while new churches and hotels 
and villas dotted what had been pas- 
ture lands when she went away. 
Standing upon tiptoe she could see 
the chimney top of her old home and 
just over it, up the mountain road, the 
evergreens in the cemetery where her 
father and Charlie were lying. 

“Tl go there some day alone and ' : 
find their graves,” she was thinking al a 
just as her husband joined her. = 

“Tam sure you are better, you look 
so fresh and bright; but it is time you 
were getting ready for breakfast,” he said, as out upon the piazza, where she heard 
he gave her a little caress, a : her husband’s voice, and Hugh’s. 

And Mildred was very beautiful and bright “¥ came on business. and intended 
when she at last went with her husband to the | ( aitine: tater but I shall be. ad to me 
breakfast room, a half opened rose which he M rs The rnton,” she tee! | in fo , 
had gathered for her at her throat, and another | and tl as t} np othered a c kin : a 
at her belt. It was her first appearance at her paar “ig 5 dogg : ; <a "- Sette tan 
own table, and Mr. Thornton led her proudly b a - id iv ‘- _ rn Mild ve 
to her seat behind the coffee urn and looked at, * 7 _ oy sl 7. his ba oa “ ye i] 
her admiringly while she assumed the role of oe th seal po eee wa 
mistress as naturally as if she had all her life P Tush "an a standing half way dow 
been accustomed to her present surroundings. | tine dh 4 om my = ewe : ay " sates 
Alice had kissed her effusively as she came in, | with his pe Rae ‘i rg hi bend ‘fe 
hoping she was quite well and thinking her| 5, : hit elt tant es ee ee oe = him 
more beautiful than on the previous day. Ge- la & | ~. pond ti sod wi pee they sani 
rard, who was less demonstrative but more ob- 1} a “ ; ny ipl erat ae che he was 
servant than his sister, greeted her cordially | , ae . tee Mildred at | er side ‘st 
and then sat watching her. curious and puz- |, - hee vs h ked at ‘ws tl Py i] ia 
zled by something in her face or manner or | “*, © DOW tookea at ner, 1 sedan 





; : ees . | vant, rfect self-possessed woman 
voice which seemed familiar to him. |5 _, » rfectly if P ; : y “ 
“She j onit jcoming slowly towards him, every 
She is dazzlingly lovely. I wonder how movement graceful and every action Ps 
Bessie will look beside her,’ he thought, as oo ie : oh 


po ew ee . |that of one sure of herself and accus- 
ponte Hi oe aphand a niay forthe farmhouse as | tomed to the admiration she saw in his eyes,— 
; age: ; , , the same kind, honest blue eyes which she re- 
t as verv wi: t £ . a ° ’ o< Z 
-- ie 7 wee ee ane ane oe : membered so well, but which had in them no 
balcony opening from her room han word | sign of recognition - he came forward to meet 
was brought her that her husband wished to | 2¢ 24 offering her his hand, welcomed her 
, io tenn wl — ene’ “9 \ to Rocky Point, “and America,” he added, 
see her on the front piazza. | . . ; : 4 
“Th oeate pcg : ... | While a blood-red stain crept up from her neck 
on ; nee en rf ee a ae | to her ear as she felt the deception she was al- 
heart had aie i hte “ i 7 a mt = aking | lowing. Hugh was not as polished as Mr. 
her choke and poe ‘fe may Has _ 'roat, MAKIN | Thornton, nor were his clothes as faultless and 
She knew vet on ll — ti but had | fashionable, but he was every whit a gentle- 
wok neal J me sometime, but hac | man, and looked it, too, with his six feet and 
10t expected him so soon, and she shook like a straight. well-develoned fivure. as he 1 f 
leaf as she stood a moment before her mirror, | TU B0b Wel ceveloper beure, as he stood for 
giving an extra touch to her 1 — a adi “ty |a moment talking to Mildred in the voice she 
ing the gold then = oO net ao awd a | knew so well and which had grown richer and 
which show bres, Upon her waite arms. | deeper with the lapse of time. and moved her 
— 1 fons so plainly through the thin | strangely as she listened to it again 
abric of her gown | at aces - cnc . 
“ . : P , “JT think I should have known h ny- 
He will never know me,” she said, as side ave known him any 


by side with the reflection of herself she saw | where,” she thought, as she answered his re-| 


the girl of fifteen years ago: sallow-and thin | marks, her own voice in which the English ac- 
and slight, with eyes too big for her face, and | cent was very perceptible, steady and firm, but 
hair too heavy for her head; the girl with the! having in it occasionally a tone which made 
faded calico dress and high necked apron, who | Hugh start a little, it was so like something he 
seemed to walk beside her as she descended the had heard before, but could not define. 

broad staircase and went througn the hall and There was nothing in this beautiful English 
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| woman, ashe believed her to be, which could | whose brow there was a dark frown, the first 


remind him of Mildred Leach, who was never|she had seen since she was his wife, and this 
lonce in his mind during the few minutes he | quieted her at once, for she readily guessea its 
| was talking with her. And still she puzzled | cause. She knew he had not married her fam- 
| him, and all that morning, after his return to} ily and had begun tosuspect that he meant to 
his office, her lovely face and especially her | keep her from them as faras possible. 
eyes haunted him and looked at him from “But he cannot do it,” she thought, and 
every paper and book he touched, and he heard | turning to him she said in a low tone, ‘ They 
the tone, which had struck him as familiar, | are mine; my own flesh and blood, and tor my 
calling to him everywhere, and bringing at last | sake treat them politely. It 1s the first favor I 
a thought of Mildred Leach and the July | have askedof you.” 
morning when she had shelle? her peas by the| There was somethingin her eyes which made 
door and given him a pod as a souvenir.!him think she might be dangerous if roused, 
| Where was she now, he wondered, and would |and for aught he knew she might bring the 
| she come back in the autumn? Probably not.| whole family there to live, or leave him for 
She had held out similar promises before only | them, and swallowing his pride, he went for- 
to break them. She was weaned entirely from | ward to meet his visitors with so much cordial- 
all her old assocations. and it did not matter, |ity that Tom, who had_ never received the 
he said to himself wondering as he often did | slightest civility from the eat man thought to 
tee tae Tonal ams Renee tntted ten tebe alin Gen. Ulide himself, “ By Jove, she s made him over.’ 
| WRy BO RAS 60 TORK Sop : | “My wite, Mrs. Thornton; Miss Leach and 
| wayward girl who had never done anything | yy Leach,” Mr. Thornton said, ana Mildred s 
| but tease and worry him and tell him of the | hand, cold and nerveless, was taken by a hand 
| great things she meant to do. as white and soft as her own, while RBessie’s 
| “She has been a long time doing it, unless | blue eyes looked curiously at her, and Bessie 
| she calls a life of dependence a great thing,’’ he | W485 S4yIng the common place things which 
| said, and then his thoughts drifted to Thorn- |*Tangers say to each other. 
ore sae ? / “ How lovely she is,” Mildred thought, hard- 
| ton Park and the bride, who was troubled with ly able to restrain herself from folding the sun- 
no more calls that day, and so had time to rest | ny, bright-faced girl in her arms and sobbing 
and go about her handsome house and grounds, | and crying over her. 
much handsomer than when sbe first rang But Tom was speaking to her now, and she 
the front door bell and was told to go to| was conscious ofa feeling of pride as she looked 
he side entrance by the man who was her hus- ! at the tall, handsome, manly fellow, and knew 
: he was her brother. Tom 
was like his mother, and 
Bessie like her father, while 
Mildred was like neither, 
and one could scarcely have 
seen any resemblance be- 
= tween them as they sat talk- 
~ ing together until the moon 
: came up over the hilland it 
Was timeto po. Bessie had 
devoted herself to Mildred, 
who fascinated her greatly, 
and who had adroitly Jed 
her to talk of herself and 
her home and her mother. 
They reached her through 
the pinks, of which Mildred 
spoke, her voice trembling 
as she sent her thanks and 
love to the blind woman 
whom she was soon coming 
— tosee, 

“Oh, I'm so glad,"’ Bessie 
exclaimed, in her bright, 
impulsive way, “and moth- 
er will begladtoo. Shesent 
the pinks because they are 
her favorite flowers and she 
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band now, and prouder of her than of all his| says they remind her of Milly, who used 
other surroundings, lto love them so much; that’s my sister, who 
The next day there were many visitors at the! has been abroad many years. I scarcely re- 
ark, mostly strangers to Mildred, although a member her at all.” ; 
few of them had been known to her in child-| “Oh,” eame like a moan from Mildred. who 
hood, but like Hugh they saw no resemblance | felt as if a blow had struck her heart, it 
in her to the “oldest Leach girl,” as she was | throbbed so painfully at the mention of herold 
called by the neighbors who remembered her. | name by the sister who did not know her, and 
Of the bride there was but one verdict. “ The’ for an instant she was tempted to scream out 
most elegant and agreeable woman that has| the truth and bring the foolish farce toan end. 
been in Rocky Point,” was said of her by all,| Then she felt her hushand’s hand on her arm 
for Mildred, while bearing herself like a’ prin- |and the power of his will overmastering her, 
cess was so gracious and friendly that she took | and keeping her quiet. But she was glad when 
every heart by storm. lthe interview was overand she was free to go 
It was late in the day when Bessie started to | by herself and sob out her anguish and shame 
make her call with Tom, who, having heard of and regret that she had ever lent herself to this 
the bride’s marvelous beauty from Hugh, felt! deception. Of the two, Bessie and Tom, she 
come curiosity to see her. Dinner was over| had felt more drawn toward the latter, of 
and Mildred, who, with her husband and Ge-| whom any sister might be proud, and when 
rard and Alice, was sitting upon the piazza saw | bidding him good night she had held his hand 
them as they turned an angle in the shrubbery | with a pressure which surprised him, while her 
and came up the avenue. | lips quivered and her eyes had in them a wist- 
“Oh, there’s Bessie,” Allie cried, springing | ful, pleading look, as if she were longing to say, 
to her feet, while Mildred’s heart began to heat | “Oh, Tom; my brother.’ And Tom had felt 
wildly as she glanced at Mr. Thornton, on‘ the magnetism of her eyes and manner, and he 
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said to Alice, who, with Gerard, walked with studied her and the room, which was cozy and 
them tothe Park gate, “Isay, Allie, yourstep- bright, though very plainly furnished as com- 
mother is a stunner, and no mistake,andI do pared with the elegant boudoir where she had 
believe she took a fancy tome. Why, I actually made her own toilet. There was the tall clock 
thought she squeezed my hand a little, and she in the corner which had ticked away the hours 
looked as ifshe’d like to kiss me. It wouldn't and days she once thought sodreary and lone- 
hurt me much to kiss her.” ly ; the desk between the windows, where her 
“Oh, Tom; and right before Allie,” Bessie father used to keep his papers, and his old 
said laughingly, and Tom replied, * Can'ta fel- worn pocket-book,in which there was never 
low fall in love with his step-mother-in-law, if much money, and on the bed in another cor- 
he wants to?” and the arm he had thrown ner was a ae Sr a few blocks of 
around Alice tightened its hold upon her. which Mildred had pieced herself, recognizing | 
Here they all laughed together as young peo- them now with a start anda throb of pain as she | 
ple will, and went on freely discussing the wo- saw in two of them bits of the frock she had | 
man, who, on her knees in her room was pray- bought for Charlie with the berries picked in 
ing to be forgiven for the lie she was living and her husband's pasture. She had been turned 
for strength to meet her mother, as that would out then asa trespasser where she was mistress 
be the hardest ordeal of all. Once she resolved now, and there were diamonds on her white 
to defy her husband and proclaim her identity, bands, which had once washed potatoes for din- 
but gave that up with the thought that it was ner, her special abomination, and her gown had 
not very long until September, and she would cost more than all her mother’s wardrobe. And 
wait at least until she iad seen her mother. there she satin a kind of dream, while the other 
Mildred of years ago seemed sitting close beside 
her, confusing and bewildering her, so that she | 
hardly heard half her mother was saying about | 
Tom and Bessie, the dearest children in the 
It was several days before Mildred wentto world. But when at last her own name was | 
the farm-house, from which her husband mentioned, she started and was herself again, | 
would have kept her altogether if he could and listened as her mother went on: | 
have done so. His determination to separate “I've another girl, Mildred by name, but I) 
her as much as possible from her family had Cll her Milly. She's been in Europe for years 
been constantly increasing since his return, and witha great ady, and has been everywhere and 
he had fully made up his mind to leave Rocky Speaks French and German, and writes such 
Point by the first of September, and if necessary beautiful letters. 
advertise the Park for sale, thus cutting offal] | She was evidently very proud of her absent 
chance for intimacy in the future when they daughter, and the lady beside her, whose pallid 
knew who she was. Sbe could do for her fam- face she could not see, clasped her hands and 
ily all she pleased, he thought, but she must not held her breath as she continued: “I never 
be intimate with them, and on his way to the 8 posed she'd stay so long when she wentaway, 
house, fur he drove her there himself, he re- TF I couldn't of let hergo; but somehow or 
minded: her again of her promise, saying to other she’s staidon and on till she s been gone 
her very kindly, as he naieol hertoalight, “J many a year; many 4 year has Milly been gone, 
can trust you Milly, and am sorry fur you, for [ fifteen years come fall, and now ‘taint likely | 
know it will be hard to meet your mother and Should know her, if I could see. You won't be 
keep silence.” offended, Miss Thornton, if I say that some- 
It was harder thad he thought, or than Mil- thing about you makes me think of Milly; 
dred herself had anticipated, for the sight of the Something in your voice at first, and you laid 
familiar place, the walk, the garden, the hilland your head on my neck and cried just as she used 
the brook, where she had waded barefoot many © When things went wrong and fretted her, 
atime in summerand drawn her sled in winter Which they mostly did, for she wasn tmeant to 
with Hugh at her side, nearly unmanned her, be poor, and was always wantin’ tobe rich and 
and every nerve was quivering as she rang gtand. I guess sheis grand now she's been in 
the bell in the door of the littlesquareentry, them foreign places so much; but you'll see 
with the steep, narrow stairs winding up tothe her; she’s comin’ home in the fall ; she wrote 
chambers above. Itewas Bessie who answered ™e so in her last letter, You'll call on her, 
the ring, blushing when she saw her visitor and wont you?” | 
apologizing for her appearance. The hired girl “ Yes, Mildred stammered, scarecly able to 
was gone for a day or two, leaving her maid of keep herself from cryingout, “ Oh, mother, 1} 
all work, and as this was baking day she was “ave come. Iam Milly, ourdaughter” ; but a| 
deep in the mysteries of pastry and bread, with thought of her husband restrained her, and | 
her long bib apron on and her hands covered thinking how she would make amends in the| 
with flour. future, when freed from her promise of secrecy | 
“Never mind me,” Mildred said, asshetook She listened again, while her mother talked of 
in the situation. “ It was thoughtless in me to her father and Cha-lie, and lastly of Hugh Me- 
come in the morning. Please keep to your work Gregor, who seemed to be a great favorite with 
while [ talk with your mother. Iwill call up- the old lady. 
on you some other time. Oh, Gerard, you | “Jest like my own boy,” Mrs. Leach said, | 
here?” she continued, as through the Boned “and so kind to Tom. He lent him money to| 
opening into the kitchen she saw the young 9 to school, and helps him a signt in his law | 
man seated by the table pitting cherries, which books, and helps on the farm, too, when he | 
Bessie was wo make into pies. “ That's right; gits time, which is net often, for Hugh is a first | 
help Bessie all you can,”’ shaadted withasmile, rate lawyer and pleads at the bar like a judge. | 
and glad he was there as it would leave her Ib lieve he’s comin’. Yes, I hear his step”’ ; 
alone and freer with her mother, whom she and her face lighted up as Hugh appeared (n 
found in the bright, sunny room, new since she the open door. — 
was there and built partly with the money she “Good morning, Mrs, Leach,” he called | 
had sent. cheerily. “1 beg your pardon, good morning, | 
Mrs. Leach was always very neat and clean, Mrs. Thornton,” and he bowed deferentially to 
but this morning she was particularly so, in her the lady as he came in with a cluster of lovely 
black cambric dress and spotless white apron, roses, which he la'd in Mrs. Leach’s lap, say- 
with the widow's cap resting on her snowy ing, ‘* Here are some of Milly's roses. They 
hair. Her hands were folded together, and she opened this morning and I brought them to 
was leaning back in herchairasif half asleep, you. Shall I giveone to Mrs. Thornton?” | 
when Mildred’s voice roused her, andamoment “ Yes, do; the fairest and best. I think she 
after Bessie said, ‘Here, mother, is Mrs, must be like them, though I can't ae 
Thornton, and as Iam so busy | will leave her Mrs. Leach replied, and selecting one of the 
with you for a little while.” finest, Hugh offered it to Mildred, whose 
Suddenly, asif she had been shot, Mrs. Leach cheeks rivalled it in color, as she held it near | 
started furward, and rubbing her eyes, in which them to inhale its perfume. 
there was an eager, expectant look, said, “I — It was of the variety known as “Souvenir | 
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are lovely, I am sure, and good, too, and your 
»00r blind mother must miss you so much. 
Jidn't she hate to part with you?” 

“Yes. oh yes, and my heart is asking for 
her. Please bless me as if you were my moth- 
er and I your daughter Milly,’”’ was Mildred’s 
sobbing reply, her tears falling like rainas the 
shaking hands pressed heavily upon her bowed 
head, while the plaintive voice said slowly, 
“God bless you, child, and make you happy 
with your husband, and comfort your poor 
mother while you are away from her. Amen.” 

“ Will you tell Mrs. Thornton I am ina 
hurry?” came like a jarring discord to Mil- 
dred's ear, making her heart beat violently as 
she sprang up. and, dashing her tears away, 
went out through the side door where her hus- 
band was standing, with a frown upon his 
face, caused not so much by her delay as by the 
glimpse he was sure he had caught of his son, 
in the kitchen, with a checked apron tied 
round his neck and a big cherry stain on his 
rorehead. 

Nor did the sight of his wife’s flushed 
cheeks and red eyes help to restore his equa- 
nimity, and although he said nothing then 
Mildred felt that he was displeased, as he 
helped her into the phaeton and took his seat 
beside her. 

(Continued next month.) 
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I wonder if there are not a great many young 
girls, the children of parents in moderate cir- 
cumstances, who wish they had some way of 
earning at least part of their own “pin-money”’ 
and not always be obliged to apply to “Papa” 
who, they know, is already overburdened with 
money worries. 

The fortunate ones who have only to men- 
tion being a little “out at pocket” to have a 
generous check handed over to them at once, 
have no idea of the trouble others have of get- 
ting the where-with-all to buy the thousand 
and one little things girls are constantly in need 
of—gloves, ribbons, fresh laces, materials for 
fancy work, new niusic, all trifles in themselves 
perhaps, but capable of mounting into a tre- 
mendous whole, Then, too, it is so nice to have 
one’s own money to buy birthday and Christ- 
mas presents for other members of the family, 
and isn't it humiliating to have to ask papa for 
the money to get him the slippers for his birth. 
day! You hardly feel that itis giving him a 
present at all? You are right, it isn’t. 

But what can you do! You probably do not 
understand music or painting well enough to 
teach them—perhaps you would like to take 
some lessons in these accomplishments if you 
could only afford it. 

Did it ever occur to you that raising canaries 
was profitable as well as pleasant work for any 
one who is really trying to help herself? Even 
a very small girl can be successful, it is so sim- 
ple and easy. You may have a good singer al- 
ready, if so that is half the battle, the next thing 
is to get him a healthy little mate. If one of 
the birds is full canary the other would better 
be part linnet, a cross makes better singers. Do 
not have both birds very light colored the 
young ones are apt to look rather washed out 
and I do not think they are as thrifty and 
healthy as those of deeper colors. The cage 
should be large and square with plain or painted 
iron wires. Brass cages will sometimes poison 
birds. The best time to mate them is in early 
spring. The 14th of February is said to be the 
day birds choose their mates, but I have been 
successful with them at all seasons of the year, 
even having them to hatch and do well in mid- 
winter. 

Having the birds all right, do not put them 
together until you see that they are going to 
suit each other, they are often capricious and 
hard to please. Hang them in sight of each 
other but a good distance apart and let Dick 


must have been dozing, for I creamed that d'un Ami,” and the original stock had been | sing to Dot for a few days, sometimes bringing | 
Milly had come and [ heard her voice in the bought by Mrs. Leach two or three years be- | the cages close together and watch if they no- 
kitchen. Miss Thornton here, did you say? | fore with some money sent her by Mildred, | tice each other. If Dick sings his best and Dot 





am very proud to meet her"; and the hands whose name she had given tothe rose. This | 
were outstretched, groping in the helpless kind she explained to Mildred, adding that Mr. Me- 
of way habitual with the blind. And Mildred Gregor was so fond of the rose that he had 
took the hands in hers and drawinga chair to taken a slip from her garden and planted it 
her mother’s side sat down so close to herthat under his office window. 
Mrs. Leach felt her hot breath stirher hair and * He calls it Milly's rose,” she added, “ for 
knew she was being looked at very closely. But he and Milly was great friends, as children. | 
how closely she did not dream, for Mildred’s Hugh, ain’t there something about Miss 
soul wasin hereyes which scanned the pale face Thornton that makes you think of Milly?” 
where suffering and sorrow had left theirim- — Mildred’s face was scarlet, but she tried to 
press. And what a sad, sweet face it was, so hide it by bending her head very low as she 
sweet andsadthat Mildred involuntarily took fastened the rose to the bosom of her dress, 
it between her hands and kissed it passionately ; while Hugh answered laughingly, ‘Why, no. 
then, unable to control herself, she laid her head Milly was small and thin and achild when 
on her mother's bosom and subbed like a little we saw her, while Mrs. Thornton is ”; here 
child. he stopped, confused and uncertain as to what 
**Whatisit? Oh, Mrs. Thornton, you scare he ought to say next. But when Mildred’s 
me. What makes you cry so? Who, who are eyes flashed upon him expectantly, he added 
you?” Mrs. Leach said excitedly, for she was very gallantly, ‘‘ Mrs. Thornton is more like 
frightened by the strange conduct of her visitor, Milly's roses.” 
whose hair she smuothed caressingly with her “Thank you for the compliment, Mr. Mc- 
trembling hands. Gregor. I will remember it and keep Miily’s 
** You must excuse me,” Mildred said, lifting rose, too,” Mildred said, with a little dash of 
upherhead. ‘“Thesight of you unnerved me, coquetry, and a ring in her voice which made 
for my- -my mother is blind !"’ Hugh's heart beat quickly, it reminded him so 
She did not atall mean to say whatshe knew much of ore who, he supposed, was thousands 
would involve more deception ofacertain kind, of miles away. 
but she had said it and could nottakeit back, Just then there was the sound of wheels 
and it was asulficient explanation of her emo- stopping before the house, and Gerard. with 
tion to Mrs. Leach, who said, “Yourmother his apron still tied around his neck, for he was 
blind! Dear,—dear,—how did it happen, and not yet through with his culinary duties, came 
has she heen so long? Where does she live, and to the door, saying. “ Mrs. Thornton, father is 
how could she bear to have you leave her? Dear, waiting for you.” 
dear!”’ | “Yes, tell him Ill be there directly,” Mil- 
_ Don’t talk of her now, please. Ican’t bear dred replied, rising hurriedly to say good bye, 
it,’ Mildred replied, and thinking to herself and giving her hand to her mother, who 
““ Homesick, poor thing,’ Mrs, Leach, whose fondled it a moment and then said to her, 
ideas of the world were narrowed to her own “Your hands are soft as a baby's, and there 
immediate surroundings, began to talk ofher- are many rings on your fingers. I think I 
selfand her family in a desultory kind of way, know how they look, and I have felt your hair, 
while Mildred listened with a feeling of half but not your face. Tom and Bessie say it is 
wonder, half pain. handsome. Would you mind my feeling it? 
All her associations while with Mrs. Harwood That's my way of seeing.” 
had been with highly cultivated people, and in| Mildred was glad that Hugh had stepped in- 
one sense her mother was new to herand she to the next room and could not see her agita- 
realized as she had never done before how dif- tion, as she knelt beside the blind woman, 
ferent she was from Mr. Thornton ard his set.| whose hands moved slowly over her face and 
‘But she is my mother, and nothing can. then up to her hair, where they rested a mo- 
change my love for her,” she thought, as she’ ment as if in benediction, while she said, “You 





decided without much fighting; unless they are 


appears to admire his song, you may be pretty 
sure they will mate. By the way both birds 
should be over a year old at least. 

In the meantime you can be making their 
nest. . I always use a collar box, the nest must | 
be large for the little ones grow very fast. Fill | 
the bottom of the box with batting, sprinkle a 
little sulphur on top of this. Next cut a piece 
of strong muslin about an inch larger than the 
top of box and sew it “over and over” to the 


bone hanging in the cage and sand on the bot- 
tom. 

They will need but little else than seeds and 
water with occasionally a piece of apple or other 
fruit, until Dot begins to set, when you must 
put in some soft food for Dick to feed her. 
Bread moistened in sweet milk is good, also the 
yellow of hard boiled egg mixed with corn- 
mea] and just enough milk to make them stick 
together, and this is the food for the little 
birdies when they come. 

Be careful to give nothing either salt or 
greasy. They like raw beefsteak, lettnce, cab- 
bage, turnip, etc. and it is all good for them. 
Canaries lay from four to six eggs and begin to 
set from the time the first egg is laid. The 
hatching commences on the fourteenth day and 
they hatch in the order that the eggs were laid. 
Do not be discouraged at the looks of the little 
ones at first. I admit they are not lovely, but 
give plenty of fresh food every day andina 
week you will not knowthem. They are hun- 
gry little things and keep their parents bus 
most ofthe time. Once when my little birds 
were a few days old I carelessly left the door 
of the cage open and Dot flew out and away 
through an open window. We caught one 
glimpse of her but she never came back, and 
poor Dick was left to raise his family alone. 
He was a most devoted father, I used to feel 
sorry for him and try to help satisfy their hun- 
gry mouths, but the ungrateful fellow resented 
fiercely my offer of assistance, scolded me 
every minute and bit the back of my hand most 
unmercifully. 

He raised them every one—beauties too. One 
just like himself, all but the head. At first I 
wondered what ailed that—little feathers stick- 
ing up here and there, gave it such a ragged 
look, and as Young America remarked— 
“looked dost as if he didn’t have his hair 
tomed”—but this was only the forerunner of a 
magnificent crest that increased his market 
value considerably. 

At three or four weeks old the singers begin 
to try their throats making the queerest, 
squeakiest little noise at first, but grows stronger 
each day, until at five or six weeks you can dis- 
tinguish notes. 

A good singer will always bring a fair price, 
he may not be able to sell them all at once, 
yut they will make you glad in the meantime 
with their song, and there is one good thing 
about them—they are almost no expense, and 
in five minuteseach day, you can do all that is 
necessary for them. 

One pair of birds will raise several broods in 
ayear. Lét me tell you what one young girl 
has done, this is her first tria] too. She is the 
eldest of a large family in which plenty of love 
has to compensate for very little money, and 
has been obliged to leave school to assist an in- 
valid mother in the care of younger children. 
Being desirous of continuing her education she 
has joined the C. L. 8. C. and has paid the ex- 
penses of the Circle for the year—books, papers, 
fees etc. besides helping to clothe herself—all of 
one pair of birds. This is not wonderful I 
know, and yet she would have been unable to 
take the course, had she not earned the money 
herself, and she is hoping to make her birds 
pay the expenses of the entire four year's 
ame and, I doubt not, will accomplish it 
or- P 

“Tn idle wishes fools supinely stay 

Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way." 
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edges of the nest letting it bag slightly in the 
middle. The nest does not want to be deep, | 
breaglth is the main thing. Be sure and not} 
leave any loose threads for the birds will keep 
pulling at them and finally demolish the nest. 
All finished, fasten to one of the upper corners 
of the breeding cage, better let it rest on an up- 
per perch, or at any rate fasten so there will be 
no danger of falling, then place the cage in some 
secluded corner, high enough up to be over the 
head of any one in the room and after the birds 
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lave mated, do not move the cage until the little 
ones are hatched. You must not be alarmed if 
they quarrel a little at first, they will stop that 
in a day or two, they are evidently only trying 
to find out which is the one, and it is usually 


in danger of injuring each other, do not sepe- 
rate them. 

Never let any one scare Dot off her nest “‘just 
to see the little eggs” tor though it may do no 
harm, it is likely to. 

Don’t fuss over them. Let them be quiet as 
possible. Always have paper on bottom of 
cage and it is very easy to slip the soiled one 
out and clean one in without disturbing them, 
and do not leave this duty to other members of 
the family, attend to it yourself each day. The | 
birds will soon learn to know their mistress. 
Some are very shy of strangers others seem not 
to be afraid of any one. I knewalady who 
took her birds over to a neighbor’s while the 
| little mother was setting just to show them 
| how “cute” she looked, and yet she had good 





luck with her birds, but they were extra tame | Taught by m 


I suppose. I am convinced mine would object 
to such proceedings most strongly—probably 
break up house-keeping altogether. Always 
keep a little bag of sulphur and a cuttle-fish 
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' GOD’S MESSENGER. 


BY JENNIE PORTER ARNOLD. 





Thirty years ago, before the introduction of 
sewing machines for domestic use, every New 
England city of any importance had one or 
more shirt manufactories. ; 

Only the cutting and finishing were done in 
the shop ; all the making—except the stitching 
on bosoms, collars and cuffs—was hand work, 
done by women at their homes. 

Each shirt passed through two sets of hands 
outside the shop; the first made all the gar- 
ment except putting on collar and bosom, and 
the usual price paid was one dollar a dozen. 
They were then returned to the shop and given 
out tothe finishers who put on , 


tunate schoolmates displayed their dinners of 
delicious pie, and cake, doughnuts and cheese, 
and the Miller children had only dry bread 
tney satin their seats at the noon hour and 
hid their scanty allowance under their desks, 
breaking off small pieces by stealth and convey- 
ing them secretly to their mouths that the others 
might not guess their straits. 

“We won't cry and plague poor mamma 
when she can’t get us anything better,”’ little 
Mary would say sometimes in answer to the 
repinings of the two boys, who were older 
than herself, and had already the masculine 
impatience of hunger. And “poor mamma” 
became the pathetic watch-word to quell all 
repining among them. 

“T am going tobe a man just like my father,”’ 
Arthur the eldest boy would say valiantly at 
such times, “and then I'll earn lots of money, 








collars andbosoms and made four 
button holes in each garment for 
fifty-cents a dozen. An expert 
needlewoman working fourteen 
hours a day, could make two dol- 
lars and a half a week, under fav- 
orable circumstances; but that 
was the exception rather than the 
rule. 

This amount small as it was, 
frequen*ly formed the entire sup- 
port of many families. 
Such was the case 
with Mrs. Miller, a 
widow with five chil- 
dren, who lived ina 
smal] farming district 
three miles from one 
of the New England 
cities. 

James Miller for 
fifteen years before 
his death, had been 
employed ina woolen 
mill, a mile from his 
home; he was an in- 
dustrious, economical 
man, whose highest 
ambition had been to 
give his children a 
fair education, and 
to pay for the modest f 
little story-and-a-half [ 
















and poor mamma 
shan’t work so hard 
and you shall all have 
lots of good things to 
eat.” 

So they waited in 
their patient, silent 
way, hoping for the 
good times coming in 
the future, and tried to 
forget the poor little 
»xinched stomachs cry- 
ing for food. 

Whata great feast it 


was in those days, 
when coming home 


from school cold and 
hungry, they found 
that some kind neigh 
bor had sentin a pail 
ofskimmed milk,” and 
a pot of Indian pud- 
ding was pufling and 
wheezing over the fire, 
emitting a savory odor, 
which greeted their 
nostrils as they opened 
the door. Only what 
their neighbors fed to 
their pigs every day, 
ne to the hungry 
»rood of little Millers 
a delicious surprise 





house and acre of ground where he Jived. His 
wife was a most able helpmate, her sound 
judgment and close economy making every 
dollar goas far as two would in most famiiles. 
Between them, three, of the five hundred dol- 
lars of indebtedness on the place had been paid, 
andthey hoped in a few years their home 
would be free from mortgage. 

In the fall of 54 the typhoid fever raged in 
the village and James Miller was‘among the first 
victims. The expenses of his sickness and 
burial took the widow's last dollar and abso- 
lute want stared her in the face. She was not 
a woman to sit down and repine over her hard 
lot, and she was too thoroughly a New Eng- 
lander to think of charity or dependence. She 
had no near relatives who could help her, even 
had she been willing to ask for aid. 

In her immediate vicinity, the only friend 
who could have aided her was good, old I Jeacon 
Andrews—one of the leaders in the church of 
which both her husband and she had been 
members. James had been the deacon’s “hired 
boy” for six years before entering the mill, and 
the kind old man had ever shown a kindly in- 
terest in his welfare. But Mrs. Miller felt she 
had no claims upon his kindness, and would 
not willingly have asked him for help. There 
was no way to support those dependent upon 
her except by her own labor. 

In acommunity where all were as industri- 
ous and economical as herself there was very 
little for a woman to do, even though strong 
and willing to work, so the shirt shop was 
their only hope. The _ half-orphaned little 
Millers ranged in age from twelve to three 
years—the eldest, Annie being the only one 
who could give her mother any assistance in 
sewing. 

It was a severe disappointment, to both 
mother and daughter, to take Annie from 
school, for she was a fine scholarand the parents 
had hoped to educate her for a teacher; but 
there were four younger ones who must have 
food and clothing. so Annie put aside all re- 
grets and resolutely took upon her slender 
shoulders burdens, many strong women would 
hesitate to bear. 

By their united efforts some weeks they were 
able to make four dozen shirts, which gave 
them four dollars. More frequently they made 
only three. This required two journeys. weekly, 
to and from the city, to bring home and return 
the work; as it was impossible to carry more 
than one dozen each atatime. Usually they 
walked both ways six miles in all, taking half 
a day twice a week of their working time. 

As the winter advanced the supply of veg- 
etables from the small garden were gone, and 
the expenses for fuel increased. There were 
times when it was impossible, with their 
scanty earnings, to procure sufficient food, even 
of the coarsest and cheapest kind. There were 
days when only a few potatoes or a loaf of 
bread, without meat or butter, was all they 


had to eat, and so small a quantity even of, 


these, that in order to save the little ones from 
suffering hunger, the mother and Annie fre- 
quently passed twenty-four hours—once even 
forty-eight—without food of any kind. 

Mrs. Miller's neighbors would have been 
shocked had they known her true situation, 
ant would have hastened to relieve her wants; 
but theve isin the New England character a 
sturdy pride and independence which prefers 
suffering tc sharity—even where the suffering 
takes the form of starvation. 

Occasional presents from 


tion—Mrs. Miller received gratefully, but no 
word of complaint, or jiint of her real condition 
ever passed her lips. The children, from brave 
womanly Annie to little lisping three-year-old 
Ruth, possessed so large a share of their 
mother’s heroism, that though their young 
forms grew thin and their cheeks pale from 
lack of suitable food, no one ever knew from 
them that their table was not abundantly 
Supplied, Frequently when their more for- 


> more fortunate | 
neighbors—who never suspected her destitu- | 


. which sent them to 
| bed happy for one night at least. 

One Saturday early in March it was decided 
| best for Annie to go to the city alone with the 
|work. There was only one dozen to carry 
'and Mrs, Miller had household duties it was 
necessary she should perform that day. 
| Atan early hour Annie started with her 
ay bundle; a dozen shirts of the coarse ma- 
| terial used, was no light load for her slender 
| arms. 
| Saturdey was a holiday so Arthur could go 
| half way Wich her and drag the bundle on his 
sled, then wait her return at the village store. 
A list of articles was made, to be purchased at 
the store on her return, with the money for the 
work, That one precious dollar must be di- 
vided many times to meet the multifarious 
| wants of the destitute family. Flour, meal, 
| rice, molasses, codfish and cundles were the 
necessaries which must be bought, and if a few 
penn could be saved, an ounce of tea was to 
| ye added, but this was a luxury almost un- 
known to the overworked mother. It was al- 

ways placed last on the list and very rarely 
| were the necessary pennies found for it. There 
|; must be enough of the other articles to feed six 
empty stomachs from Saturday until Tuesday, 
as it would be impossible to make and return 
another dozen of shirts before the latter date. 
Thechildren started off cheerfully, as warmly 
wrapped up as their well-worn garments 
would permit, for the raw March air, chilly 


and benumbing, betokened an approaching 
storm, 








After the bundle was transferred from Ar- 
thur’s sled to Annie’s arms, site was compelled 
| to stop frequently and rest, but at nine o'clock 
she had reached the shopand given her work 
| to the man in attendance, 

| “——-six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven. 
| Why how is this?” and he counted again * 
eight, nine, ten, eleven — where is the other 


‘ 


| shirt?” looking up sharply at the weary child | 


| leaning against the counter. 
| “I don’t know, sir!” Annie answered fright- 
|ened at his sharp tone. 
| “But you must know—that shirt must be re- 
turned before you can haveany more work.” 
| Annie turned away sick at heart. That 
meant a weary six-mile walk for nothing. 
| Then the thought of all the hungry little ones 
jat home who must go without food until she 
| could get that all important dollar nerved her 
| to a boldness which would have been impossi- 
| ble under other circumstances. 

“{ think sir,” she ventured timidly “the 
| shirt was over looked in the bureau drawer, 
jand I will bring it next time, if you will please 
|pay me. We have to walk six miles every 
time we come.” But not one word of her 
deathly faintness at the thought of the walk, or 
| of the lassitude of long continued starvation. 
{She was too much her mother’s daughter to 

betray their poverty while she had life enough 
| to walk. 
The man probably did not intend to be un- 
|kind, but business was business. He had 
| scores of employes to look after, if he were 
| careless and easy, and permitted a garment to 
| be missing here and there, it would soon grow 
into a heavy loss. The girl seemed honest— 
| he thought—doubtless she was, her pale face 
and earnest, truthful eyes — for her, but 
| business routine prevailed. He might com- 
| promise the matter—that would ease his con- 
| science, which troubled him a little at sight of 
the disappointed look on the face before him. 
“Seeing you have so farto walk, I will let 
you have another dozen and you may bring 
|the missing shirt next time.” 
| Annie's face brightened. Thank you’ 
said gratefully, “but the money ?” 
| “O, of course I can’t give you that; I must 
| keep it for security unti) the shirt is returned 
or for pay if it is lost.” 
He turned away impatiently; had he not 
been absurdly kind now? and what differenc 


she 


| 
| 





couldso small asum make to them, whether 
paid to-day or a week hence? It was a very 
insignificant matter to him. How should he 
known that it meant three days food to six 
hungry persons. 

Annie took up the bundle he pushed towards 
her, but stood irresolute. The tears started at 
thought of what must be the result if she re- 
turned without the money. 

“Well what now?’’ was asked impatiently, 
as turning, the attendant met the child's tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

“If you would please let me have themoney” 
she said sie, “I will certainly bring the 
shirt Monday.” 

“No! I have already broken rules by giving 
you more work. Return the shirt and the 
money is ready.” 

There was no appeal. from that decision. 
Annie turned hopelessly away. 
“God help us!” she praye 

can we do ?” 

The way home had never seemed so long, 
yet she dreaded to reach theend. How could 
she meet her tired, anxious mother and the 
eager, hungry children. 

The leaden clouds began to discharge their 
load, and before she reached the store the 
snow was falling in thick heavy flakes. Arthur 
was eagerly watching for her at the store win- 
dow. Shecould not go in now, much as she 
needed the warmth and rest. She could not 
tell him,—before all the idlers there,—that she 
had no money to buy the needed provisions, 
so she beckoned him to come out. 

“Bring your sled please, Artie’? she said 
wearily, “andtake my bundle home. I am so 
tired.” 

“But where's the things? Aren’t you going 
to get the flour and molasses and other things 
mother wants?” 

“No Lhaven’t any money. The 
paid me.’ 

“But why didn’t he pay 
manded impatiently. 

“A shirt was missing and he kept the dollar 
until we returned it.” 

“Well he’s mean enough, I should think,” 
the boy burst forth indignantly. 
we had got to starve because one of his old 
shirts was missing. I'd like to—” 

‘No! no Artie! you must not talk so. He 
meant todo right I presume. But itis so hard! 
O so hard,” and in spite of her efforts to re- 
strain them, great sobs shook her slight frame. 
She dragged on slowly homeward, at every 
step her feet growing heavierand more weary 
from the damp snow which clogged them and 
impended her progress. 

“But Annie what be we going to do?” Artie 
asked more gently, touched by his sister's dis- 
tress. ‘There ain't anything in the house to 
eat is there?” 

Annie shook her head sadly. 

“And I’m so hungry” he said piteously, “I 
never had halfsupper enough last night, and 
only a little, teenty piece of bread for break- 
fast. 4’m just as hungry as I can be.” 

Annie made no reply but the tears followed 
one another down her pale cheeks, 

“Did you have any breakfast this morning?” 
Artie asked suddenly as a thought struck him. 

Annie only shook her head. 

“Not even a little, teenty piece of bread like 
the rest of us?” 

Another shake of the head was her only 
answer. 

“Did mother have any?’ 

“No! nor last night, nor yesterday, noon.” 
The poor child’s courage forsook her and she 
sobbed bitterly. 


silently, “‘what 


man never 


you?” Artie de- 


his sister's. 

“What shall we do Annie? 
do?” he cried dispairingly. 
any more money until you 
pointing to his load, and we shall all starve. 
OI wish Il was a man! 
faster?” 

For a few moments neither spoke. Jt was 
all they could do to keep their feet against: the 
fierce beating of the storm, The snow had be- 
gun to drift making their progress still more 
slow and tiresome. Annie was trembling from 
head to foot. 


What shall we 
“We can't have 





to support her, It seemed as if she could never 
walk that last mile. 

“It is dreadful Artie” she said at last as they 
turned the corner, —halfa mile from home— 
and had the wind at their backs, “Itis hard for 
us all, but remember itis hardest for mother. 
It will almost break her heart when she finds 
|we have come home empty-handed.” Her 

yoice trembled and she nearly broke down 
again. ‘But we must not make it harder by 
complaining. I don't believe the Lord will 
forsake us.’ She triec to speak hopefully 
though her lips trembled, “Hehas promised to 
be the God of the widow and the fatherless— 
‘and I know He'll never leave us to starve or 
beg.”’ 

“Well I dunno!” Artie said rebelliously, 
| “p’raps He won't, but I’d like to know how 
| He's going to help itunless he opens windows 


eat.” 


if he does find it necessary th open windows in 
heaven.” 


looking up defiantly through the pitiless storm. 
“I'm almost starved and I wish He'd drop a 
chunk of meat right into my mouth.” 
‘() Artie don’t, please don’t’ 
i shocked at his irreverance. 
| “Well I won’tifit plagues you. But it just 
| makes me mad, it does, to think there’s plenty 
to eat in the world and we can’t get any of it.” 
| Annie thought “And the cattle upon a thou- 
| sand hills are His,” and for a moment even in 
| her gentle heart, there arose a feeling of rebel- 
\lion at the injustice of their lot. But she 





| quickly thrust the thought aside, as if it had | 
No! she would | 


|been an unpardonable sin. 
| not doubt God! He was their only refuge. 

What a struggle wasthat last quarter of a 

mile to the faint exhausted girl. The drifting 


snow—the fierce beating of the storm—her | 
limbs and | 


heavy clogged feet—the wearied 
trembling body! 


“As if 


finish those,’’ & STAIN 


How could she ever reach home? She 
stopped, leaned wearily against the fence, be- 
side the path, feeling as if she could never 
move again. 

(To be continued.) 





An Unsavory Simile. 


As Falstaff would say, “Faugh! ‘tis an un 
savory simile,’ but.in illustration of extreme 
annoyance nothing covers the case half so ex- 
actly as “disagreeable as catarrh.” 

On the other hand, in the fattest of his jovial 
moods he could have found no fault with “as 
blessed as relief therefrom.” 

‘Relief from catarrh?” Yes, genuine, un- 
mistakable, blessed relief. Observe! 

“I do unhesitatingly say Compound Oxygen 
will cure catarrh. “ (Hon.) H. C. GrirFiru. 

“ALMA, NEB.” 

“T have carefully examined the Compound 
Oxygen. I cheerfully say it offers better prom- 
ise of curing catarrh than any other treatment 
that has come to my notice. “ P. H. Jacoss. 

** PHILADELPHIA, PENNA.” 


“IT commend your specific to the thousands 
of sufferers from catarrh with its attendant 
evils. * W. 8S. PARKER, 

* President of State Normal School. 
“River Fauus, Wis.” 
“About five years ago I used Compound Ox- 
ygen for catarrh. I have not been troubled 
any since. “H.S. Kreps. 
* GosHEN, Evkuart Co., Inp., Aug. 25, 1888.” 

We have hundreds and hundreds more in- 
stances of the beneficial action of Compound 
Oxygen, but cannot give them here. If you 
will send for our quarterly review, entitled 
Health and Life, you will find all we have been 
compelled to omit here. It will be forwarded 
free of charge, together with our brochure of 
200 pages, giving the full history of Compound 
Oxygen. Address Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 331 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Subscribers to the JourNAL are requested to 
send to the publisher the names and addresses 
of a dozen or more women, who are not at pre- 
sent subscribers tothe Lapies’ Home JOURNAL, 
and to notify each one that asample copy wik 
be mailed them at your request, and if they like 
it, to please hand their subscription to you. In 
this way you will soon have a club of ten or 
twenty names to send in without any trouble 
of canvassing, and secure for yourself some of 
ow) numerous useful premiums offered for 
clubs. 
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the basis 





“Q poor, poor mother" and in spite of his | 10 cents. Address 


manliness, Artie’s tears fellin sympathy with | THE PACKER MFG, C0., 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 


| 


FRE B our new book, title “The 
finishing and staining of natural woods,” 
will be mailed free on receipt of 2 cents 


stamp. AMBER 


For Enameling Art Pottery, Placques, ete 


VARNIS 


y “an? . «| painted in oil or water colors, without bak- 
Wry can't { grow | inn. Price 30 and 60 cts, per bottle mailed. ENAMEL, 


| Pratt & Lambert, 47 John St., N. Y. City. 


Her aching limbs almost refused | 


} 
| 


\in heaven and drops us down something to 


“He will find a way, you may be sure even | 


DO YOU 


If so, and desire fashionable 

writing paper at reasonable 

yrices, ask your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 

Boston Bond 

or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them send 

us 3 twocent stamps for our 

complete samples of paper 

Bt | representing over 260 varle- 

tes which we sell bv the pound. 

SAM 


Postage is 16 cts, per th, LWA = 
Express often cheaper. 178 to 144 Devonshire St. Boston 














Coughs and Colds: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER WILL RELIEVE 
A DISTRESSING COUGH OR COLD INSTANTLY. 





FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME, SENT TO 
| ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS, 
ADDRESS, 


| Procte S AMBLE O 
joe Weil I'd like to see Him do itthis minute,” | PROCTER & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, 





HOM STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms 

Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc. 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
BRYA Ni & STRATTON'S. 459 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 





Annie said WEITE The College of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y., 


SHORTHAND learned at home by our method FREF 
|ofcost. All standard systems taught. send stamp 
for full instructions. Graduates assisted to position. 


“uy < ‘DOOR MAT 


“FLEXIBLE” 


) Pollshed Brass, or 
Calvanized Steel 


nation av’| WIRE MAT 


| and take no other. They are the Strongest, most 

Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 
re le, and have ten times more scraping surface 
than any other, The REST AND CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers, Made only by 


THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO. 
Diustrated Price List, 


Send for 
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IS THE ATHLETE THE BEST FELLOW? 


BY 
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If anyone considers the above illustration ex- | 
aggerated I would like to ask him if he has 
ever attended “Commencement,” and if so, 
with the exception of those personally inter- 
ested, if he has not seen a crowd very much 
bored half the time, wondering ‘ What it is all 
about?” where the poor valedictorian realizes 
for the first time that the place he so ardently 
coveted is not a bed of roses, as he observes the 
emptying of the house and feels his best round- 
ed periods lost amid the clatter of departing 
heels. The night of the Indoor Sports pre- 
sents quite a different spectacle ; here all is an- 
imation, whilst each one of us hangs with al- 
most feverish interest on the announcement 
that B. has jumped even “a quarter higher 
than last vear "’ 

In eleven more years we shall some of us 
at least be witnessing the wonders of the Twen- 
tieth Century—the Telegraph and Locomotive, 
the Phonograph, Telephone and Electric Light 
have all played their part in this passing hun- 
dred. Education has advanced, science has 
made fresh discoveries, the world has grown 
apace, and with all our young men and women 
have held their own, and in some respects im- 
proved upon their forebears. That wonderful 
creature, the Athlete, has biossomed forth, and 
though the Nineteenth Century cannot claim 
him as its original conception, yet surely, with 
all due deference to Greece and Rome, this age 
has done much for the cultivation of brawn 
and muscle. 

Our daily papers teem with such advertise- 
ments as “The Phillies outbat the Detroits,” 
“St Louis took the lead in the first innings,’ 
“The Cincinnatis won to-day’s game by supe- 
rior batting,”’ and if the uninitiated has time, 
he reads on, wondering what such terms as 
“Smith's single,” “Brown's muff ' and “Jones's 
hit of two three baggers”’ can possibly signify. 
This vondition of ignorance need not, however, 
be his for any length of time, as his youngest 
boy acquaintance, albeit he cannot read, can 
rattle off an explanation in five minutes, and 
will probably add “that if he comes to the 
grounds this afternoon he will see es neat a 
game as he could wish, when our fellows will 
make lots of ‘pretty catches’ and ‘pitcher’ Joe 
and ‘left fielder’ Billy W be a sight to see.” 

Co-education of brain and muscle is doubt- 
less most excellent, and no wise person would 
endorse u neglect of a most thorough attention 
to physical development. We are all animated 
by feelings of mingled repulsion and pity when 
we behold a scholar whose fine mental attain- 
ments rank far above the average, cursed with 
a puny and stunted physique, and yet is it any 
more distressing than the rage which possesses 
every \iniversity student. aye, every schoolboy 
long betore he is out of kilts, to cultivate his 
muscle in every possible way, such as running 
jumping, or pulling on that most ingenious de- 
vice of Satan called “Tug of War.” I have 
seen growing boys at the very age when nature 
demands a tender regard for her children drop 
out of arace in a fainting condition, or come 
in on the home stretch with parted lips encir- 
cled with blue tines, and eyes so fearfully di- 
lated that the least interested could not fail to| 
be shocked into astonishment at such gross vi- | 
olation of the laws of health. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence during the spring or autumn 
sports to be startled by such dreadful an- 
nouncements as “Sad death of young A, caused 
by heart failure while engaged in mile run,” 
‘ or“ B, who was tiechampion anchor in the 
Tug of War team, has his spine weakened to 
such a degree that his physicians pronounce 
him unfit for any further attention to college 
duties, either mental or physical.” Then So- 
ciety holds up its hands and exclaims. “I 








thought it was being overdone. I felt sure | 
when 1 was at the last contest that young | 
Brown was killing himself, he was fairly pur- 
ple wnen they unstrapped him.” And yet it 
is Society that is to blame for the abuse of} 
physical culture. By whom is the “Grand 
Stand” crowded, save by the fairest of the fair, 
whose alppause is 
most dearly coveted | 
not surely that of} 
“our fellows.” No, | 
every one has _his| 
“best” girl here, | 
who is certain to be- 
stow her favors pro- 
portionately to his| 
success in making | 
the longest leap or 
highest jump. Some 
time ago a lady ma- 


| 
| 





ILLUSTRATION OF MUSCLE. 
of the spring sports, and she told me she did 


not know whether her amusement or vexation 
predominated as she heard on all sides such 
exclamations as 

“QO! isn’t he a love 

“ Did you ever see such calves?” 

“ Now isn’t he cute? He has more muscle 
than any other fellow in the Arts.” 

In despair my friend said, when there was 
an interval in the performance, “ Girls, | want 
to tell you something very nice, J 
the students, has taken the first prize in trigo- 
nometry and has the best average that has 
been made in the College.” Her statement 
was received with one or two faint assenting 
smiles and a dead silence, finally broken by 
one pretty damsel’s whisper to her neighbor: 
“I bet he’s a crank, ta much ,rather have 


9” 





, Tom's reputation. 
He has broken the 
record for the high- 
est jump, and some 
say he is the world’s 
champion. Just 
think of that!’’ and 
each pressed’ the 
hand of the other in 

' speechless admira- 
tion; and all this un- 
der the shadow of 
the halls of learn- 
ing, whose precincts 
were once sacred to 
Minerva and her 
followers. 

HIGHEST JUMP. Seriously speaking, 
there is a sad side to this subject, if the future 
wives and mothers so view this matter, from 
whence shall come the Learned and the men- 
tally Great, whom heretofore the world has de- 
lighted to honor? Weknow that women are 
the power behind the throne, will they rele- 
gate the king and put the fool in his place, 
since education has come to mean something 
eise beside the + ultivation of one’s intellect— 
namely, the agility of the harlequin or the 
swiftness of the antelope. I know some reader 
of this paper may say: “The best scholar is 
sometimes the best athlete” ; granted, but why 
should that same man obtain more praise for 
his physical than his mental qualities? Here 
it is that I take issue with the cultivation of 
muscle at the expense of mind, Ifa youth has 
the good sense to do both, very good for him; 
his professors will appreciate, and his Alma 
Mater honor him, but when he steps out into 
the world, the measure of his calves will be 
taken first, his brain weight being accepted 
with a “O very good,” and, damned with 
faint praise for that which he has hitherto 
valued himself he may only pray Heaven to 
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mee his joints from rheumatism as he enters 
the lists to jump for the future partner of his 
joys and woes, 

From their very start in life the boys hear 
the world’s applause of athletics, and inside 
the college walls it is the almost constant topic 
of conversation. A fellow may be good in his 
roster, he may take a first honor, but he is in- 
variably regarded as a little wrong if he passes 
by the magnificent distinction of contesting for 
the championship of “Putting the shot,” or 
“ Throwing the hammer,” or some similar 
feat. I fail to see what possible use these lat- 
ter accomplishments may be tothe student in 


| after life, as the very same man will probably 
|spend most of his days on a high stoolina 


counting room, or in watching the fluctuations 


tronized a party of| of thestock market, finding little service for his 
charming girls to one! 


muscle as he cudgels his brains to make one 
dollar do duty for two. President McCosh 
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l 
‘anes said: “The present system is all wrong. pea at each corner a pick is planted upright 
| The best man in college is no longer the best | and on the points 
in his class but the best in Athletics’; and of these the second 











surely we must agree that thisis not rational, squ. .To is put. 
nor is it fair to the parent whose self-denying Toy furniture, 


effort sends his son to college that he may have 
the education ofa gentleman, which perhaps 
his father missed. Ifthe present state of af- 
fairs continues and we progress in this direc- 
tion with the same rapidity as we have done 
since the beginning of this century, then mind ¢ use c 
must succumb to matter and the next centu - ; things lies in the 
will present us with a curriculum in which | Making of designs. There is a never-ending 
muscle cultivation, practice tests of strength, | supply of these, waiting for an ingenious child 
study of Dips and Chins and gymnasticus sine | tO find them out, A few are given here as 
wt non will take the first place and the Class- | hints both <s borders or as single figures to be 
ics be finally routed. joined together to 
cover a surface. 

Sometimes these 
designs can be used 
in fancy work of 
more pretentious 
claims. 

Somewhat simi- 
lar to this work is 
the laying of de- 
signs with triangles 
like the pattern in 
the figures given. 


chairs, tables, 
houses, carts, rakes 
and many such 
things will suggest 
themselves, but the 
prettiest'use of these 
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PAPERS FOR A CONVALESCENT. 


BY A. R. RAMSEY. 

















Our next work needs a pee of newspapers of 
many thicknesses, a big black-headed pinanda 
firm table. The pin should be about the size of 
those worn ina lady's belt, and lateron we 


| shall need one made of a fine cambric needle | 7), triangles are cut from stiff paper, or Bris- 

with a sealing wax head. tol board. colored 

. ° P a ’ norec 

A design is drawn on paper, or better still on from your paint 
Bristol-board, and the paper or card laid on the : 


box and pasted in 
designs upon a sheet 
of paper. The fig- 
ures drawn below 
are sufficient to 
show the idea of 
the work, 

A good use for it 
is in making carpets 
for the Doll house. 


pad so that the 
design is seen, 
Prick carefully 
along the lines 
with force enough 
to pierce the 
paper through, 
and if this is done 
neatly and evenly 
the result is a 
very pretty outline of your drawing. Orna- 
ments of various kinds may be made from 
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1889, we shall continue to 


Until July 1st, 





these cards, book-markers, catch-alls, cornu- 
copias, scrap book covers, shaving-paper books 
being a few of them, and no better way of dis- 
posing of old visiting cardscan be thought of. 


accept subscriptions at 50 cents per year; after 


that date the price will be $1.00 per year. $500 
|in cash will be presepted tothe person sending 
| us the largest number ot yearly subscribers up 


to July 1st. Othercash prizes and cash com- 
missions offered to agents, will be found de- 
scribed in the January number or will be 
mailed to any address on request. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE 
You can save money by ordering all 
goods of us. By means of our Mail 


To carry the idea farther, the design may be 
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embossed or raised. For this work draw the : , 
essential outlines of some little picture, a bird | Order System, we bring eight acres 
on a spray, a bunch of fruit, a branch of flow-| of floor space, packed with goods bought 
ers, Or a simple group from a Christmas card. 


These outlines being carefully and closely | by our own buyers all over the world, up 











pricked the card is laid on a hard surface, so to your own door. Headquarters for 
that the rough edges of the pin-holes are to-| Everything. Send for our new Cata- 


re tie emcee Hue pin made {rom logue, post free, and read all about it. 
' =o ane = space with- HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 
in the outlines with little pricks as close to-| Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston, Maas. 
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‘SPALDING's 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 












The Famous Adhesive of the Wor LD. 
. is j allt Hace Warranted seven times the strength 
gether as they can be put without breaking ae Oa , 
away the Bristol board. , . | of any other liquid glue. 

When the card is turned over the design will | 7 jolds like a vise. 
appear with a raised surface, and with care and | 
neatness the labor is well paid by the result.| THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 

‘Treated thus the cards can be mounted as | 
lamp-shades, bound with a border of ribbon 
and hungin the window as atransparency, or | 
applied to any of the uses to which the first 
were applicable. 

An amusing play can be made with peas and 
wooden tooth-picks. In summer the fresh 
mes are used, but in winter the dried ones can 
be soaked in water until they are as tender as 
fresh ones, 

To learn to use the peas afew simple rules 
give great help as nearly all the figures a child | 
will build are founded on certain fixed forms. 


It mends everything. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Soid Everywhere. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


Fulton St., & Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Closing out sale of the Oxford Edition of the 
Revised Version of Bibles and Testaments. We 
will deliver postage prepaid to any address on the 
receipt of Money Order or stamps as follows: 
































Therefore, learn to make well, squares, tri- BIBLES. 
angles and oblongs. Fora square put a peaon ! ¢ List Selling 
; ’ eee eee ee eo kt Sete 
o 40 Cloth-Board, 6%x4% 1.0085 
45 French Morocco, Mews 1.50 ” 
60 Cloth-Board, 834x6 200 A] 

TESTAMENTS. 

100 Cloth, 645x4% «1S tC 
11 Venetian Morocco, 5'4x4 30) a) 
111 “ + 6x4% mi) “ 
112 Persian sig 6x4% 60 3) 
211 Venetian - 7x5 70 ed 
| 400 Cloth-board, 10x7 80 4 
22 Turkey Morocco, 54¢x4 75 * 
23 CO a 6x4 135 86 
$12 Persian PA 8% ey * 
each end of a tooth-pick and in each pea an- 7 Turkey * Hy ay 
other pick is put, at right angles with the first, | 412 persian “ 97, x7 175 =O 
P age B B : 932x7 500 = 2.60 
peas are put on the ends of these, and a fourth = jevant Divinity Circuit, x7, 80 
pick is used to connect them and co.nplete the | ¢5, uEKey SOF ’ exe 800 | (4 


square. ‘ ; f 
Oblongs are made by using two sticks in a 
line (joined in the middle by a ape for the long 
sides and only one pick for each short side. 
A little care in placing the picks will enable 


94x74 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 


: . Tointroduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly ($1.0 ver 
you to build almost any geometrical form; by | year)and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 


ps 4 A r rt we 
slantingthe lines a rhombus is made, or by | and premiums in every family Lo lay or organ, W' 
cutting the picks into uneven ——_ irregular | wath ton complede door very latest popular Vocal 
‘ kind are esily formed.’ 

ey Se Aa : ‘onelegant heavy music paper, and wou $4.00at 


and Instrumental music, full size (11)4 x 13 ins. ) print 

, @ ld cost 
music stores. We also publish the latest success. 

| dealers. List free. 
7 | Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston. Mass 


“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow. | 
| iUM 
It is somewhat harder to imitate solid | OUR SHEET MUSIC PREM 




















842 and 844 Broadway, New Yorks 
a — LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 


Slave the finest polished stov- 
Follow directions carefully. Sold 











—_ — 





‘A very beautiful and popular song and chorus; maile 
Gcents. WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
‘ 
Our Journal contains the freshest and brightest aw 
figures, and at the best we can only make them | music, “eac 


h piece complete,” stories, poems and * 





le 
i -li i i i latest ‘publications. One Dollar per year A sam 
in out-line, but it is much more interesting. copy Five Cents. Each sample will contain our Out 
A box is formed by using two squares pre- | Dollar Premium Certificate. . A. LINCOL* 
Mass. 


viously made—one is for the base and in the’ Charlestown, 


FEBRUARY, 1889. 
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— |For THE Lapres’ HomE JOURNAL.) luxury in illness, since their perfect elasticity | ground coffee, or strong vinegar and coffee | have been eaten with relish. However, do not 
scond BE A GOOD NURSE. prevents in great measure the tired feeling| sugar burned in the room on a red-hot shovel ; | press your patient to eat unless by the doctor's 
which comes from long lying in bed. Next to| but all these are of little avail unless the room | advice, and don’t keep food in the sick room. 
iture BY MRS. M P. HANDY these come pillows filled, but not stuffed, with |1s kept well ventilated pete year atient Nature usually is a law unto herself in such 
len . piece curled hair, feather pillows are too hot for | away from draughts, but give him fresh air, | cases, and in fevers the process of digestion is 
rakes OONER or later, in | s2mmer time. One or two small pillows are| without it headache and restless nights are in- practically suspended, so that a little beef tea, 
such | Cons a auene teak. hamees | desirable to slip under the shoulders and spine | evitable. In cool, damp weather keep a little|or an occasional spoonful of milk may be all 
gest i= : fonta oie tien an mes | When the patient wishes a change of position.| fire in the sick room; nothing ventilates it|that the system requires, or can take with 
it the - th, ; tin Poe oe ~ | it is a great art to be able to arrange pillows | more thoroughly. And when it is cool enough | safety. te ea 
these - — y ofit ren, comfortably. It seems unnecessary to say that | for a fire, let it be regular and even, not hot at Every one knows what a comfort ice is in 
: the =! omy 4 ert Soe . - 4 everything which can vitiate the air of the! one time, and allowed to go down entirely at the sick room, especially in cases of fever. 
nding = gol y a sone: yo sick room should be removed immediately. | another. -Keep fuel always at hand and sup- Keep it always at hand, and if you have not a 
child Vil & sic hog beg me ond Any nurse who 1s careless on this point cannot | ply regularly—this produces neither noise nor | nursery refrigerator, wrap it in an old blanket, 
re as oF thy t ‘ a nin |be too severely censured. Make chloride of | confusion, while the bustle of making up a or piece of carpeting, and keep in a colander 
to be j i of the others. c™ S| lime solution according to the directions which | fire which has gone out, is frequently both | over a bucket, that the water may drain off. 
—— it, then, if among them | come on every package of the lime, and use it | annoying and dangerous. When coal is used,| When you wish to chip off a small piece, it 
all there 1s some On€) for pmsing out chamber utensils. Keep alit can be wrapped in newspaper, and thus | can be done noiselessly, by means of a large 
equel to the emergency, who knows what/ rubber sheet over the mattress, under the brought in and laid on the fire noiselessly. In|needle threaded with darning cotton and 
ought to be dune, and how to do it. Too often, | gjeet. and if there is any offensive discharge, | the country, where pine cones and corn cobs | pressed into the ice with a thimble. To pound 
especially in househdlds where sickness is a have a large sheet,folded several times, with | are plenty they are ideal fuel for a small fire. ice, put it in a piece of crash. and beat with a 
rare visitant, the family are panic stricken and} yybber cloth under that, always under the} ‘The light in the sick room at night should | hammer, until as fine as snow. Where there 
meapable of the burden laid upon them a] patent. This may be changed at any time | be dim and carefully shaded from the patient's | is much nausea, brandy and beef tea given on 
state of affairs which aggravates the misfor- without moving the patient. When the cloth- eyes. pounded ice will be retained when nothing 
tune, since their alarm is almost sure to Com-/ ing is to be changed, have everything ready| With gas this is easy, but when a kerosene | else will. 
municate itself to the patient, and do him | pefore you begin. Slip first one arm, then the | lamp is turned down too low it is apt to gener-| Sponging the face and hands with vinegar 
more or less harm. Good nursing is frequent- other, out of the sleeves. Now slip the clean | ate gas enough to be injurious as well as disa-|and water, or with water and bay rum, milk 
ly of more value than medicine, and the best | parments over the head, and pull the soiled| greeable. Therefore, if a lamp is used, it is| warm, is often a great relief to a fevered pa- 
physicians will frankly acknowledge that m | ones gently down to the waist. Next put the| better to keep it in_the hall, with the room|tient. Great care should be taken not to wet 
Bris- tedious cases, their utmost skill aan Saat oven sleeves on, as gently as possible. The soiled | door open, or in an adjoining room, where it| the bed or clothing, during the process, and to 
slored unless supplemented by intelligent and aith- garments may then be pulled down over the| need not be turned so low. f this end a large towel should be folded about 
aint ful nursing. If experienced professional nurses | fuer of the wearer, without jarring or moving| ‘There are night lights of wax for sick rooms, | the neck and another laid over the pillow. _ 
4d in ae — of course the mefticiency of the| jim in the least, and the’ clean ones pulled |and the pretty fairy lamps serve the purpose | ‘The nicest possible bed wrap is the Nightin- 
sheet household is of little moment, but it is often | smooth m the same manner In case of an | admirably. ; gale, so called from Florence Nightingale, who 
e fig- difficult to obtain these, and the high prices | infectious fever, throw the soiled garments at| A cheap and useful taper for a sick room | invented it. Itis merely a straight breadth of 
below which they command are a heavy tax to — once into a weak solution of chloride of lime, | may be made by twisting a scrap wm gw fancy flannel hollowed out in the center, on 
a te der purses, a tax agen = any 5 a swash them around, and rinse quickly in | inserting it as a wick im a saucer of lard. This | one side, to fit the neck, and caught together 
lea of borne, even when ife and death hang in the | “lean water—the chloride of lime will eat holes | gives a soft, steady light, bright enough to tell| by the corners at each end to slip the hands 
balance. Moreover, when the patient is a| jn the cloth if it is left in it too long the time on a watch, or to measure medicine | through. Small gores should be taken on the 
for it child, it often shows ‘al a. oak dread = The use of disinfectants is always important, | by. If desired, 1t can be perfumed by putting | shoulders, and the neck bound with ribbon, 
arpets strangers, however skil fu » the new fac ‘cabl and in case of infectious diseases is essential to | a few drops of lavender or bergamot oil in the | W o> ends left to tie at the throat. _ 
oi a voice irritate it, and it bec omes of unspeakadle | the health, not only of the nurse, but of every | lard. Never wear a stiff, rustling dress in the sick 
raid importance that someone whom it knows and | member of the family If the odor of chloride| In giving food, let 1t come always as a sort|room, and never let any one sit on the bed. 
loves should be able to nurse it. It is said that} of me is objectionable, there are plenty of| of surprise, and make it as dainty as possible, | Yo not allow anything to worry yonr patient, 
ue to nurses, like poets, are born, not made, and al-| other disinfectants for sale at every drug store, | It often destroys what little appetite a patient | if you can possibly help it, and, whatever his 
; after though training in this as in other things, does | among which you may take your choice. There} has to be asked about his meals beforehand, | fancies, humor them as far as you can ; it only 
$500 | wonders, it is certain that natural aputude | are pastilles which, burned in the sick room, | and the answer is apt to be a fretful, wearied | excites him and retards his recovery if you 
nding goes a long way, and that there are people who | qiffause a pleasant odor and are useful disin-|‘*Nothing,’? when if the food had been pre- contradict him, Keep the room quiet, but do 
ors up can no more become skillful nurses than acow fcetants So, also, are freshly parched and pared and brought in without notice, it might it in an unobtrusive way. When people come 
} com- can rival a ballet dancer. . ' . }in don’t say, “Sh—sh—sh—sh,” if your pa- 
1d de- Professional tenderness of touch may be tient ‘is asleep—it is the sound of all others 
ill be more or less mechanical, yet it is not to be ac , most certain to rouse him. Never talk in 
quired by every one. A soft voice, a gentle but whispers—a quiet low tone is much better, 
—— firm hand, a quick eye, and the sixth sense, In a paragraph, then, good nursing consists 
nH which always does the right thing, at the right first, in seeing that the proper remedies are ad- 
IVE time, 1n the right way, are the essentials of the | ministered, and afterwards, in securing to the 
: perfect nurse ‘To be quiet without being  sol- patient, without thought on his part, pure air, 
4 all emp to a funereal degree, is another requisite | proper food, warmth and quiet, together with 
Mail i since an 111 person may literally be talked to perfect cleanliness as to all his surroundings. 
! death. It 1s positive torture to a nervous per 
acres son to be nursed by awkward hands, to be ° 
ought persecuted with unnecessary attentions, and GIRLS’ LETTERS TO MARRIED MEN. 
Id, up above all to be asked useless questions. But to 
. be tenderly cared for. and yet let alone, to have 
's for every want anticipated, and yet not to be wor- cea A habit very common with a number of 
Cata- ried, this 1s the nursing which lessens the ter- our thoughtless young ladies, who do a great 
t it rors of illness, and makes convalescence a many things quietly which they would not 
“ YUuxury. like to have known at home—a habit desery- 
Maas. In the first place follow the doctor's orders 


Ss 


implicitly. If they are many, it is best to write 
them down. You have no right to employ a 
physician unless you intend to follow his ad- 
vice. Keep medicines as much out of sight as 
possible, and have none about, except those in 
use; serious consequences have resulted from 
giving the wrong medicine by mistake tepu- 
table druggists always label dangerous drugs as 
such, and in addition many attach a cham and 
ball to vials containing poisons, or put the poi- 
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ing of the strongest condemnation—is that of 
promiscuous correspondence with gentlemen, 
whether the gentleman be married or single. 
The young ladies who find pleasure in’ this 
habit use their pens on any pretext that turns 
up, and sometimes on no pretextat all. We 
are not really sure that this does not come less 
under the head of an undesirable habit than a 
isin, forthere is an indelicacy about it quite 
amounting to immodesty, of which no girl 
who desires the respect of others will be guilty. 


‘ORLD. sons wi rough vials, in order that the sense of These young letter-writers, however, gener 
touch may serve as another safeguard against ally get a fit reward for their thoughtlessness 

igth such mistakes. If thedose is in drops, wet the or their culpability. Hf their correspondent is a 
mouth of the vial before counting them, in or- man of systematic habits, ‘heir letters are 

der that the medicine may drop easily ; 1f i docketed and ticketed, and his clerks have as 

rything. spoonfuls, have a medicine glass with tea, des- much of a laugh over them as they wish; and 
sert and tablespoonfuls marked on it. Such a if he is not asystematic man then those letters 

EARS. one may be bought for ten cents, and is almost laure at the merey of any and everyone who 
‘ a necessity, since the sizes of teaspoons fluctu- chooses to waste time in reading them. — If 
‘ ate fearfully. Thus some heavy spoons con- | their correspondent is a married man then his 
= tuin over seventy drops, while others, less | possession of their letters, even of the most 

a weighty, hold forty, or even less—the ortho- Ma pe f trivial kind, places the writers at a disadvan- 
NS dox apothecaries’ teaspoon being sixty drops, | TY jtage. Sooner or later the letters fall into the 
os a difference which in certain medicines is a | ' hands of his wife, who reads the folly or the 
ce, great one. The size of the drop, also, varies |wickedness with clear eyes, and holds the 
with the vial, and for this reason powerful ie a ee, | writer not only in contempt, but in her power. 

remedies should always be kept in small vials. { Jos Tan Laney Hone cornnss, | youne girl oa be ore, thet her sere. 

1 of the riving edicines, watc > time care-' ’ yondent is notmerely amusing himself with 
ov the fully indte cp ae = ae aioe LITTLE PRUE S OPINION. her, and it is often the case that her letters are 
— i but never say “medicine? until that tme pasar pr tempos map pr samt does notcheck 
comes. If it is necessary to raise the patient them and does reply to them, not from interest 


Ast Selling 
riee Price 


in order to give the dose, slip your left arm 
under the pillow, beneath the shoulders, and 
raise pillow and all, This renders swallowing 


ne error of mistaking stupor for sleep, 


BY 


EBEN EF. 


REXFORD. 


in her, but merely manly chilvary. When 
the writer has recovered from her folly, or for- 


y ; gotten about her idleness, there is the letter 
1) ‘a easy, yet gives no jar to an aching head. If od torts, Hie - outa Deweying anent, 
> * oy Sas eb ton, ae ree Little Prue'd ‘een very busy all the morning w ith her broom, change, that will make bes face burn, branded 
1508 tor's express orders. In most cases sleep isthe ‘‘Helping mamma, so she told us, as she went from room to room with atiame, shenid the letter ever chance to 
30 Bt) best medicine he can take But do not make Making little, dusty whirlwinds as she swung her broom about confront her, or perhaps even the memory of 
50 “ 

fi wD 





Have a thick cloth—the canton flannel used 


‘«Bless her heart, she ¢#/nks she’s helping 


,”’? mamma laughed, ‘“‘beyond a doubt.”’ 


it. Her motive may have been all innocence 
at the time, butit is left forever under doubt, 











o 6 for dinner tables is excellent—to cover the and, . fact, — in the ye business 
= f — - which ro Sane gan. etc., aided When the call to dinner sounded little Prue did not respond. ; er par enemy in: Hepp oe ure neato nan bg 
75 yTevel noise, é $f 2 Cc ( a) . ‘ ‘ . —ee es . > -e 2 © . = ’ , . Fo ow) . 
oP a — ind thus add to the comfor “Strange,” said mamma, “when there s chicken, for of chicken Prue was fond. ing letters to any man not her personal 
+ a? Keep the room, and everything in it, swect ‘‘Look about and find her, children. She was hungry hours ago . | eeatane av guacdian, for about most of these 
500 2.60 and clean. You may dust with a damp cloth. When she smelled the chicken cooking, but she said she’d wait and grow ae SS es Senees §=Reenee 
00 | without entemne dun diet. and. altnosats 04 ines |amounting to indecency, and in the end her 
3.00 4.50 = ions esiblect ae Gust, th dee a 3. nd | correspondent himself never thinks other than 
“ > impossible to sweep the room, yo ay ; mstairs. every where : r he ace F tom saa 
SONS. keep it tidy by picking up things, and brush- All about the house we sought her, upstairs, dow seg avery where, —- her on account of them.—/lurper's 

/AY Ing _ adamp broom. Ifthe patientis not But each one came back reporting that no little I ruc —— 4 ars 
too ill he may he placed on a lounge, or in a tts he back porch,’’ grandma sai : ~ 
a os 6 fered oe ‘See w her sitting on the back porch, g : 
1.00 per i reclining chair, and wheeled into another Seems to me I sa h & ff. scratcl ae in the berry bed ”’ | TEACH THE DAUGHTER 
(ot mute room while the sick room receives a good ‘*WhenI went to shoo the hens off, scratching y | AC 2 DAUGHTER. 
r organ, we sweeping and airing, but m many cases this is | . to wes : 
e samples ' ter aga ° » iat : , : , ; Teach her how to weara calico dress and do 
ute | imneneble., te al shoud be ade Terule| There we found the missing darling with her broom across her lap, pee 
8.) D +? , man DC Cs - or | > cl: ards 1 ep and dreamful nap. Teach her to say “No,” an “an j 
st 4.0008 should be a lounge in the sick room which can | And her head against the clapboards in a m tee ' o met I ee ae 7 No,” and mean it, o1 
t success be wheeled to the bedside, and the patient | And we had to shake and shake her ere the heavy lids would rise Teach her that tight lacing is uncomely, as 
lifted on it while the bed is made, Even when That the rougish dream-elves’ fingers pressed upon the sleepy eyes. well as very injurious to health. oF 
mailed for i ce renders this unsafe, the patient | : ‘Teach her to regard morals and habits, and 
nay be moved to one side of the bed, the cov- . : : kos ealnekl eke 
9 . : J . on’ , , seiec >. . nates 
rks erings lifted over, and the sheet turned up, so | ««Chicken’s waiting,”’ called out mamma. ‘‘Aren't you hungry, little one? Ne eG care oo gehen tage roing 
won thesis ps Hh leave the other side bare. Now lay the «t+ dest starvin’, ’? was the answer, ‘‘but I dreamed such lots of fun. mechanic, farmer, clerk or teacher. wiihaak 
"a co ie. pian, ae ae et eee Sabarihe wan Dreamed I was a eatin’ chicken, an’ it tasted awful dood, cent, is worth more than forty loafers or non 
: é as Ss. 8) ) ” j adclot . 
Ww ’ ; - ; roducers in broadcloth. 
ton which is to cover the rest of the bed, into the But it didn’t stop my hungry, seems so, as It ought to should. p 
ane — compass lengthwise Then shift the | — ee 
“CK person on to the clean sheet, and make | ‘ 9 98 ’ a RITING PAPERS by theggggs NGRAVED‘VISIT- 
1UM. up the side of the bed on which he has been | “I dot dreffle tired a workin’, Prue explained, o’er ye uP plate, W POUND. Nearly double fig ING PLATE apd 50 
4 ine . : . : re 2e a e@ quantity than by the Cc s $1.0). 
sand lying doing your work as quickly as you can | «So J sought I’d rest a minnit, an I went asleep, right straight Ht a, A 
“A sam ny geemin gto be in a hurry. Different My! Ain’t chicken dood ? I dreamed so, but, I—with wise young head ashake,— ‘WM. H_HONKI 14 ry Poet EROM OT 
INCOLY, 4ows Should be used for day and for night. |**7 ° oe é' : , t it wide awake.”’ F 
Woven wire mattresses and pillows are a great ' It tastes better in my stummick when [ea a - 4 PHILA., PA. 


























One bright 


day in 
early May three little 


children were coming . 
along the track of a 

new railroad. Sturdy 

Jim walked ahead with e 
the contident air of a protector, and 

intense energy and will in his move- 

ments. His brimless straw hat was 

pushed almost down to his blue eyes, 

while his red locks glowed in the 
sunlight, He looked steadily down- 

ward as he tried to walk the ties with 

credit to his seven years. Slender 

Katie went close behind him, her 
gingham dress flying in the wind. 

The pretty hazel eyes were beaming 

with satisfaction and her cheeks pink 

from excitement. Every few mo- 

ments she would turn around and wait for her 
little sister Ruth, whose fat body was almost 
too much for her feet to carry. Bravely she 
trudged along, her brown curls flying all over 
her head and shoulders, while her white sun- 
bonnet hung down on her back. 

Jim and Katie each carried two little blind 
kittens, while Ruth’s fat hands tenderly 
squeezed one more. The poor, tiny creatures, 
rudely torn from home and motherin Mrs. 
Maloney’s kitchen, meowed feebly and strug- 
gled to escape, but the children held them yet 
tighter and suffered many pricks and scratches 
in their turn. 

The children’s road home led by the back 
door of Mrs. Johnson's white house. Old Tab- 
by lay on the steps, having a comfortable nap 
in the sunshine. The night before had been 
spent in a victorious warfare with mice in the 
barn, and she dozed peacefully with a satisfied 
appetite and an approving conscience. Sud- 
denly she waked up! What was that? It 
had a far-away, familiar sound; but no, it is 
not a mouse, and she settled down again on the 
braided rug. Scarcely had she done this when 
again she heard the same cry, sharper and 
nearer. 

She ran down the steps and, seeing the chil- 
dren, went towards them. 

“Oh!” said Katie, “ the old cat is coming to 
see them: Let’s show her.” 

“No,” said Jim, “ she'll scratch them all to 
pieces,’ for he recalled several efforts of his 
own to transplant families of kittens. 

But Ruth walked right up to Tabby, holding 
out the trembling white morsel of fur. ‘See 
my 'ittle kit, ole tat,’ and Tabby, with tail 
erect, purred and licked the kitten until Ruth 
cried out from the rough touch of the tongue 
on her fingers. 

Jim and Katie then showed their treasures, 
and Tabby purred approval on all. Some se- 
cret spring of mather-ent feeling seemed 
touched. 

Poor old Tabby’s life had been lonely. Only 
once, a few weeks ago, had she purred, scolded 
and played with kittens of her own and they 
had all suddenly disappeared. “ Yis, I’ve 








and pestering the chickens ! 
old cat to play with, an’ thet’s enough!" 


hoods for school. 


mother cat could feel. 


BY AGNES B. 





ORMSBEE. 
search over the yard and barn failed to find 
them. Where could they have gone? 

“ An’ it’s mesilf that thinks they’ve gone to 
Mis’ Maloney’s for kittens—they were that 
possessed for ‘em they talked about 'em entire- 
ly! But Jim's wid’em, so don’t ye 
fret. He'll look out for ’em.” 

But mamma was half way down 
the road after the runaways. 

“Why children, children! Where 
have you been? You've given me 
such a fright!” she exclaimed as she | 
met them. 

“You said we might find some kit- | 
tens, so we did. Just see here! 
Aren’t they cunning little darlings?” 
said Katie, and all three dis- | 
played the helpless kittens, 


their bright, happy faces 
proudly upturned to their 
mother. 

She remembered her hur- | 


ried reply to their questions, 
and, looking into the eager 
faces so unconscious of wrong doing, she conld 
only say gently but with a firmness even Ruth 
understood, that they must never go away | 
from home without telling all about it. “ But, | 
my dears, these poor kittens haven't their eyes | 
open yet. They don't know how to drink | 
milk, and they'll starve and die away from 
their mother. We must 
take them right back.” 

“Q mamma! It is 
far and we want them so 
much, and may be we 
could feed them a little! 

Do let us keep them, 
mamma dear, please,” 
begved Katie. 

Little Ruth laid her 
cheek against mamma's 
dress and half sobbed “I 
‘ove my ’ittle kit!” 

The disappointed chil- . 
dren with their anxious : 
looks touched mamma’s 
ever indulgent heart and 
she said, “ We'll try to 
take care of them if you 
want them so much, but 
handle them carefully.” 

Marama found an old 
basket and Jimmie brought in some hay to lay 
under the old piece of flannel in the bottom 
that the kittens might have a softer bed than 
they did at Mrs Maloney'’s. 

“Just to think,” said Katie, as all three sat 
| down on the floor and watched with satisfac 
'tion the kittens crawling around their home, 
“all they had to stay in was an old box, and 
I'm sure they'll like to live here much better.” 

“Yeth,” said Ruth, “they’re com’ fer'bler 
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she | fainter and fainter. 


and I think they might stop crying.” 

“ Perhaps they’ re hungry,” said Jimmie, who 
often found a solace for his own troubles in 
| bread and milk, : 
| A saucer of milk was given them, but the 


kittens did nothing but mew and mew and got 
into the milk ina most untidy way. Vainly 
Katie held their heads down to the milk and 








kittens was putina 
safe spot and the chil- 
dren went off to their 
play, hoping quiet 
would bring their 
kittens to a more rea- 
sonable frame 
mind. But all day 
long they kept up 
their cries until Katie 
told mamma _ with 
tears in her eyes that 
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one took me 
from you. 
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mamma said yes. 


| who chased pussy into a tree. When 
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_ the afternoon, jumping up often as she fancied 
' she heard them cry. 






of 


she guessed they were 
“Just as | get them just right. 
I should beif some- | 
away | 
May we 
take them home in 
the morning?” and| 


Poor old Tabby felt 
given those kittens away—allus under foot | queerly enough as she saw the children leave} 
You’ve got the} her and heard the mewing of the kittens grow 
If you had been there you | 
heard Mrs. Johnson sayingin her sharp voice | would have seen her nose sniff the air in the 
while she hurried on her children’s sacques and | curious way cats sometimes do when an idea | 
Tabby's heart grew numb | suddenly strikes tiem. 
with grief and she crawled off to the haymow | steps, then stopped irresolutely, and her im- 
and mourned her loss with all the sorrow a) pulse was brought to an untimely end by a dog 
her 
In the brown house on the hill mamma sat | nerves were sufficiently calmed for her to ven- | 
busily chatting with company from town. She | ture down, she forgot the kittens and went to| only $1.00. The same size and 
had forgotten the little ones in the unexpected { sleep on the steps again. 
arrival until her friends asked te see them. A| and potato at noon, 


She followed on a few | 


Her plate of meat | auelity will cost you consider. 
however, brought them ! postage is always 25 cents extra. 
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back to mind. “They'll starve,” thought | 
she, “Iknow they will—they need their} 
mother. O! these cruel people who take our 
kitties from us as if we could not feel! What 
if mine starved too! But it was always my 
one consolation that I had taught them how 
to eat,” and Tabby wiped away a few cat- | 
tears with her paw. 

She thought about the strange kittens all 


Supper with its saucer of 
frothy milk brought up their sufferings and 
claims afresh, and, she thought, if the children 
had only left them here I could take care and 
be a mother to them. Suddenly she asked 
herself, why not gotothem? That night as 
she watched for mice she thought it all over— 
the barn with its riches of mice, the yard, the 
warm place behind the stove—and _ her resolve 
was taken. 

Bright and early in the morning she started 
after the kittens with her long tail drooping 
and her nose close to the ground as cats do 
when they go on a longjourney. Arriving | 
safely, she crouched near the door waiting for | 
a chance to get in, and when Mary went out to 
the well for water, in she crept and quickly 
found the orphan kittens. 

Their joy in their new friend may have been | 
greater than Ruth’s and Katie’s, but they were | 
less noisy about it. 

“QO mamma,’’ screamed Katie, ‘come here! | 
Justsee! Here's Mrs. Johnson’s Tabby, and | 
the kittens are not mewing now!”’ 

Little Ruth rushed out in her night gown to 






























|she was very loth to do. 


and to frolic; who boxed their ears when they 
were rough, who taught them to wash them- 
selves, to catch mice and know all the things 
that well-bred cats should, and in a year they 
were dignified cats, too. 

But Goody was always cared for with special 
attention and, when she died of old age, the 
children’s papa said she was the best cat he 
ever knew. 
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(For THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL |] 
HOW JENNIE WAS CURED OF AN UN- 
HAPPY TRAIT. 


A TRUE STORY. 





Jennie was, I'm sorry to write, a very indo- 
lent little girl. Anything that savored of work 
Her head would con- 
veniently ache, or something was generally the 
matter if she was called upon to perform the 
least task ; and yet, strange as it may seem, shie 
disliked to be thought or called lazy; indeed 
she aimed to get the name of being industrious. 
But she was cured of that kind of deception in 
a very unpleasant manner. 

Jennie had a very sensible mamma who 
tried in every way to overcome her little daugh- 
ter’s selfish fault—for laziness is really nothing 
but sheer selfishness. She vainly tried to make 
the tasks interesting. She would take much of 
her own precious time cutting and trimming 
dolls’ clothes, hoping thereby to conquer her 
daughter’s indolent habits by instilling a love 


for sewing. 


There was one task above all others that Jen- 
nie hated ; yet her mamma insisted upon 
her doing it every week, and doing it well. 
This was to darn her papa’s socksand her 
own. little stockings. 

One day, an elderly gentleman—a distant 
relative of her papa’s—came from Ohio for 
a short visit. Jennie was busvling about 
quite lively during his stay, and she did not 
wait, as usual, for mamma to produce the 
dreaded stocking bag; but set herself at 
work with a very industrious air. 

She soon caught the smile of approval 
upon fhe gentleman's face. 

“What a busy little maiden!’ exclaimed 
he, putting down his newspaper and doff- 
ing his spectacles. 

“TI always mend papa’s socks,’ said she, 
fishing for more praise. 

“Indeed, papa is highly favored. Do you 
find it a pleasant task ?”’ 

“Oh yes! See, can I not doit nicely!” said 















the good cat, and could 
scarcely be persuaded to come 
back and be dressed. The ex- 
citement over the adoption lasted 
all day with them, and all three 
children spent a great deal of time petting the 
old cat and feeding her every delicacy they 
could find. 


pat 


she, handing him a sock, which was examined 
by the gentleman and praised to her heart's 
content. 
He then arose, went to his room, and return- 
ing, brought, at least a dozen pair of socks that 
were decidedly the ‘“‘worse for wear.” 
“ Perhaps,” said he, “you would like to 
mend these up for me, as I have no wife or nice 
industrious little girl to call upon. It will not 
| take you long you seem so spry with your nee- 

dle. Imay go away this evening, so please fix 
|them up to-day. Had I such a smart little girl 
to mend them on the start they would not be 
| 80 badly worn. ‘A stitch in time saves nine,’ 
| you know.” 





With long curly flaxen hair 
j}and lovely eyes that open and 
| shut: big dolls, 16¢ inches long; 

dolls with arms and legs that 
can be moved in any position, 
| thousands of them have just ar- 
rived from Germany, and want 
the JOURNAL little ones to take 
them home and care for them. 
They were made expressly for 
the thousands of little girls who 
| readthe JoURNAL, and we know 
| they will be delighted with our 
efforts. It is the best doll we 
have ever given them; we were 
very particularin our order to 


The face, neck and shoulders 
| are bisque. The arms and legs 
canbe moved in any position. 
It has ajointed kid body of the 
finest workmanship. The long 
| flaxen hair, the “human eyes. 
the rosy cheeks and beautiful 
a of this pretty doll 
will captivate any little girl's 
heart. It has stockings and 
slippers with bright buckles. 

ne of these beautiful dolls 
will be sent free of cost (except 
25 cents for the postage) to any 
little girl who will send us 8 
yearly subscribers; or, we will 
send it for only 6 subscribers and 
25 cents extra; or ‘for only 4 sub- 
scribers and 50-cents extra: or, 
for only 2 subscribers and 75 








cents extra. (Remember the 
postage is always 2% cents 
more. ) 


We offer this.doli for sale for 


|}able more in the stores. The 








The story was told and retold every time, Vainly Jennie wished that somebody had 
there was company at the farm, and Ruth al-| taken the old bachelor’s “stitches in time "; but 
ways ended it with, “now tum and see the | there was no other way than for her to wearily 

Ruth's fingers were 800dy tat.” That was now her name, and | ply her darning needlethe “livelong day.’ It 

put right on to their the children thought it pretty and true, too. | proved, however, to be a day well spent, for it 
| noses with drops of So the kittens found a mother, who took good | effectually cured her of seeking for unmerited 

milk for them to lap|care of them, taught them how to lap milk,’ praise. Fannie L. Fancuer. 

off as she had always - - - 

seen cats do. At last 

tired out with useless 

‘iemoates!| === = BEAUTIFUL DOLLS. 
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{For THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. ] 
THE HYGIENE OF INFANCY. 


No. II.—THE NECESSITY FOR SLEEP. 


The state of general repose which accom- | 

nies sleep, is of especial value to the organ- | 
ism in allowing the nutrition of the nervous 
tissue to go on at a greater rate than its| 
destructive metamorphosis. The sameeffect is | 
of course produced upon the other structures of 
the body; but this is not ofso much importance 
as regards them, for while we are awake they 
all obtain a not inconsiderable amount of rest. 
Even those actions which are most continuous, 
such as respiration and the pulsation of the 
heart have distinct periods of suspension. 
Thus, after the contraction and dilation of the 
auricles and ventricles of the heart there is an 
interval, during which the organ is at rest. 
This amoants to one fourth of the time re- 
quisite to make one pulsation and begin an- 
other. During six hours of the twenty-four 
the heart is therefore in a state of complete re- 
pose. If we divide the respiratory act into 
three equal parts one will be occupied in in- 
spiration one in expiration and the other by a 
period of quiescence. During eight hours of 
the day therefore, the muscles of respiration 
and the lungs are inactive. And so with the 
several glands. Each has its time for rest. 
And of the voluntary muscles, none, even dur- 
ing our most untiring waking moments are 
kept in continuous action. 

But for the brain there is no rest except dur- 
ing sleep, and even this condition is, in many 
instances, as we all know, only one of com- 
parative quietude. So longas an individual is 
awakethere is not a single second of his life 
during which the brain is altogether inactive; 
and, even while he is deprived by sleep of the 
power of volition, nearly every other faculty 
of the mind is capable of being exercised; and 
several of them, as the imagination and mem- 
ory, for instance, are sometimes carried to a 
pitch of exaltation not ordinarily reached by 
direct and voluntary efforts. Ifit were not for 
the fact that all parts of the brain are not in 
action atthe same time and that thus some 
slight measure of repose is afforded, it would 
probably be impossible for the organ to main- 
tain itself in a state of integrity. 

During wakefulness, therefore, the brain is 
constantly in action, though this action may 
be of such character as not always to make us 
conscious of its performance. A great deal of 
the power of the brain is expended in the con- 
tinuance of the functional operations necessary 
to our well-being. During sleep these are al- 
together arrested, or else very materially re- 
tarded in force and frequency. 

Many instances of what Dr. Carpenter very 
happily calls ‘‘unconscious cerebration” will 
suggest themselves to the reader. We fre- 
quently find suggestions occuring to us sud- 
} me allem ae which could only have 
arisen asthe resultof a train of ideas passing 
through our minds, but of which we have been 
unconscious. This function of the brain con- 
tinues in sleep, but not with so much force as 
during wakefulness. The movements of the 
heart, of the inspiratory muscles, and of other 
organs which perform cither dynamic or secre- 
tory functions are all rendered less active by 
sleep; and during this condition the nervous 
system generally, obtains the repose which its 
ceaseless activity during our periods of wake- 
fulness so imperatively demands, Sleep is thus 
necessary in order that the body and especiaily 
the brain and nervous system may be renov- 
ated by the formation of new tissues to take 
the place of that which by use has lost its nor- 
mal characteristics. 

From what has been said, it will be seen 
that the brain is no exception to the law which 
prevails throughout the whole domain of or- 
ganic nature—that use causes decay. Its sub- 
stance is consumed by every thought, by — 
action of the will, by every sound that is heard, 
by every object that is seen, by every substance 
that is touched, by every odor that is smelled, 
by every painful or pleasurable sensation; and 
so each instant of our lives witnesses the decay 
of some portion of its mass, and the formation 
of new material to take its place. The necessity 
for sleep is due-to the fact that during our 
waking moments the formation of the new 
substance does not go on so rapidly as the 
decay of the old. The state of comparative 
repose which attends upon this condition 
allows the balance to be restored, and hence 
the feeling of freshness and rejuvenation we 
experience after a sound and healthy sleep. 
The more active the mind the greater the 
necessity for sleep, just as with a steamship, 
the greater the number of revolutions its en- 
gine makes, the more imperative is the demand 
for fuel. 

_ The power with which this necessity can act 
is oftentimes very great, and not even the 
strongest exertion of the will is able to neutral- 
ize it. I have frequently seen soldiers asleep 
on horseback during night marches, and have 
often slept thus myself. Galen, on one 
occasion walked over two hundred yards 
while in a sound sleep. He would probably 
have gone farther but for the fact of his strik- 
ing his foot against a stone, and thus awaking. 
» The Abbe Richard states that once, when 


| to be torn ——- by four horses, was for an 


| anew sensation thathe was kept awake. He 


| coming from the country alone and on foot, 


sleep overtook him when he was morethan | 
half a league from town. He continued} 
to walk, however, though soundly asleep, over | 
an uneven and crooked road. 

Even when the most stirring events are be- | 
ing enacted, some of the participants may | 
fall asleep. Sentinels on posts of great danger 
cannot always resist the influence. To punish | 
a man with death, therefore, for yielding to an | 
inexorable law of his being, is not the least of | 


| the barbarous customs which are stillin force} who may possibly suffer from just 


in civilized armies. During the battle of the} 
Nile many of the boys engaged in handing | 


jammunition fell asleep, notwithstanding the| sleeps: put yourself in his place as nearly as 
|noiseand confusion of the attion and the fear} possible and 


of punishment. And itis said that in the re-| 
treat to Corunna whole battalions of infantry | 
slept while in a rapid march. Even the most! 
acute bodily sufferings are not always sufficient 
to prevent sleep. I have seen individuals who 
have been exposed to great fatigue, and who 
had while enduring it met with accidents re- 
ne surgical interference, sleep through 
the pain caused by the knife. Damiens, the 
lunatic, who attempted the assassination of 
Louis XV of France, and who was sentenced 


nour and a half before his execution subjected 
to the most infamous tortures, with red-hot 
pincers, melted lead, burning sulphur, boiling 
oil and other diabolical contrivances, yet he | 
slept on therack, and it was only by continu- 
ally changing the mode of torture, so as to give 





complained just before hisdeath that the de- 
privation of sleep was the geatest ofall his tor- 
ments, and he also declared that, had he been 
bled ashe had requested he would never have 
committed thecrime for which he suffered. 
The practical application of the foregoing re- 
marks toinfantile hygiene is next to be con- 
sidered. In infants the necessity for sleep is 
greater than in adults and still more so than in 
old persons. In the first named the formative 
processes are much more active than those con- 
concerned in disintegration. The body is 
growing, the whole system is being built up, 
as it were, and as during sleep the body is more 
thoroughly in reposethan at any other time 





and the waste of the substances of which it is 
composed is at its minimum, the opportunity 
for growth, is greater. To take young infants 
to the theatres or to other places where the 
sight, the hearing, and the other senses are 
excited is to prevent sleepand hence to inflict 
serious injury upon the child. Convulsions 
and brain diseases of various kinds are often | 
produced by the folly of mothers, who thinking 
to please their babies or to cause them to be 
admired, inflictirreparable injury upon them by 
keeping them awake when they ought to be 
asleep. Even ifthe child does not die orsufferim- | 
mediately from some disease, its whole mental | 
and physical organization may be radically | 
changed for the worse by depriving it of that 
dueamount ofsleep so necessary to its well- 
being. 








Wivtuiam A. Hammonp, M. D. 
WasuHinaton, D. C, 
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BABY’S NAP. 








It is to be regretted that to so many mothers, 
and not young mothers either, baby’s nap 
should seem a matter of such slight import- 
ance. 

During the first few weeks of his life, in 
which his hours are almost wholly passed in 
|slumber, when he falls immediately asleep 
|again upon being awakened, admiring friends 
are allowed to take him up whenever it pleases 
them. 

To be sure he soon begins to resent this and 
to be “cross” when disturbed ; and for this 
reason only, his rights are — as he 
grows older. Even then his slumbers are not 
really guarded against interruption, but he is 
put to sleep amid the sound of voices and the 
| glare of light and nature is expected to do her 
| repairing under these circumstances. 

And such a stupendous work as itis! Al- 
most making over the whole tiny frame. Just 
compare baby’s strength with your own and 
| then think of the work he performs during the 
|interval between naps: kicking, crowing, 
| grasping, trying to understand all the mysteries 
, surrounding him, till every little sinew aches, 
every muscle is worn out and the baby nerves 
| cry out for rest and quiet. 
| An eminent physician has said : 
| “Infants must Reve sleep for repair and rap- 
}id growth; children for repair and moderate 
| growth; middle-aged folk for repair without 
| growth and old people for the minimum of re- 
pair.” 

So during his nap baby is not only made over 
but added to. How important, then, that na- 
ture be given a fairchance to do her work. 

Much has been said about the importance 
of perfect regularity in the nursery, but any 
one who has had the sole care of an infant, 
knows that this is always in a greater or less 
degree, impracticable. Still it is wisest and 
best to have his hours for eating and sleeping 
as regular as may be. Of course the little fel- 
low cannot be bathed every time he sleeps, but 
he should be rubbed gently with the palm and 
his hands and face sponged with tepid water: 
then, after a be moderate meal he should be 
laid in some cool, darkened room where he will 
not be disturbed. 

Have it understood that it is his right to be 
let alone. The optic nerves need relief from 
the light, and the brain must not be kept from 
rest by hearing throughout his slumbers the 
noises which keep him sufficiently alert when 
awake. When he has‘slept quietly for some 
time, turn him gently, and i? he stretches as 
though weary of his former position, rub the 
little back and legs and he will cuddle down 
again and astonish you by the length of his 





nap. 
t visited a goune mother recently who had 
never thought to turn her month-old baby 


bones must have ached, and then when it cried 
she would take it up and give it food, when all 
that it really wanted was change of position. 
She said it was “such a_ restless child,” 
though she told me it had slept all the night be- 


' 








over. It was allowed to lie until the little | 


fore without waking. I asked her if she had | 


turned it overand she answered in the negative 
with a good deal of surprisein hertone. That 
day I showed her the advantage of my plan, her 
baby sleeping almost the entire day under my 
care: and indeed, as soon as I mentioned 
the matter shesaw the wisdom ofit. 

Think of a little tender baby’s lying all night 
in one position! It does not seem possible that 
many mothers could be so careless; but I men- 
tion it for the sake of the little helpless darlings 
such 
thoughtlessness. 

So give baby a fair chance to rest when he 


look out for his comfort ac- 
cordingly. The little creatures have enough 
to go through during the first few years of their 
lives without suflering from any want of 
thought or care on the mother’s part. 
BrevuiaH R, STEvEnNs, 
{For Tue Lapies’ Home Journatr.] 
WHAT ARE THE BOYS DOING? 








BY MRS. M. C. RANKIN, 


Is it not strange that in many families mo- 
thers make so great a difference in their treat- 
ment of sons and daughters? 

While the daughters are carefully watched 
given a share in the work of the household and 
trained to habits of neatness and order, the boys 
are left pretty much to themselves. Outside of 
school-hours, many mothers do not know, and 
seem not to care, where their boys are or what 
they are doing: and, with the exception of oc- 
casional errands, the boys have no share in the 
work or responsibilities of the household. 

Of all the different families I have known, in 
only one have the boys made their own beds, 
kept the closets and bureau-drawers in order or 
sewed on their shoe-buttons. Indeed, in many 
families these things were done by mothers 
and sisters who apparently, never thought it 
possible for the boys to assist. 

But why should not boys take care of their 
own rooms, and know how to use a needle in 
case of an emergency? will it make them any 
less manly? On the contrary, it will simply 
make them the more independent. 

Surely every boy ought to be taught that be- 
fore he leaves his room after a night’s sleep, 
the bed-clothes must be taken from the bed and 
so arranged as not to touch the floor, the mat- 
tress exposed to the air, and the windows and 
blinds opened wide except in stormy or very 
severe weather. ¥ 

Yet a lady, famous for her hospitality, told 
me that not half a dozen of all her masculine 
guests had properly opened the bed for airing 
when they left the room in the morning. 

Some may think such trifles beneath the dig- 
nity of men, or that they snould be left to ser- 

fants, 

But if a boy be trained to habits of attention 
to these little things, he will do them uncon- 
sciously. When he marries, his wife will be 
grateful to the wise mother whose thoughtful 
care saves her many an extra foot-step. In 
case of illness, suchfa man will not be the helpless 
clumsy creature that so often rasps his poor 
wife's overwrought nerves, but a helpful, skill- 
ful nurse. 

In ordinary households there are many 
things which the boys ought to do to lessen 
their mother’s cares. A majority of the errands, 
including the marketing may he safely trusted 
tothem. It will not hurt them to know how 
much their daily food costs, nor that they must 
keep their eyes open to avoid being cheated. 
It is well to allow them to purchase their own 
clothes, with more or less supervision, as may 
seem best. They will thus learn how to select 
wisely and make the most of their money. 

Boys are happy in proportion as they are 
busy: hence mothers ought to see that they are 
wisely employed, and never allow them to loaf 
about the streets nor in stores, especiaily after 
dark. 

It would seem hardly necessary to urge mo- 
thers to read with their boys, play games, and 
talk about the things in whieh they are inter- 
ested, did not one constantly see those who 
never do it. 

Then too, the boys ought to have just as 
pretty and attractive rooms as their sisters do, 
| for they need a comfortable room where they 
may go for a little quiet, or to plan a birthday 
surprise or Christmas present. 

soys brought up ina loving home, where 
they have plenty but not too much to do, and 
who feel that they are important members of 
the family, will seldom have bad habits, and 
still more rarely go astray. 

So, mothers, be sure you know, every day 
and every evening, just what your boys are do- 
ing. 


——_———~» ——_-_—_ 


“don’t you know how naughty it is to sew on 
Sunday ? 

“OQ, nobody’ Il see me,’”’ maid Nannie rejoined 
carelessly. 

Mamma’s face was grieved enough, as she 
said solemnly, “yes dear, God will see you.”’ 

“O, no he won't mama! He’s too much taken 
up visiting with Aunt Sally Dudley, to notice 
me.’ 

-_qq —_ --— - 


JourRNAL sisters should not forget that our 
premiums are offered for sale at lower prices 
than, we believe, others will sell for. We doa 
large mail business, refund money or exchange 
anything that proves unsatisfactory—and 
strive in every way to win confidence. We 
offer only first-class well-made goods, such as 
will increase our trade. No cheap jewelry or 
novelties of a sham character find any place on 
our shelves. 
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Little man Ted, not long ago, became the | 
woud owner of a family of very new) 
ittens. Now mamma looked coldly on the! 
poor little blind squealers, and informed her | 

small son that some of them must be disposed | 
of at once. Soaway went Ted in search of a 
home for his pets, calling first, upon the Uni- 
versalist minister and there pleading kitty’s 
cause with loyal eloquence—-but in vain, alas! 
The minister only smiled and shook his head, | 
whereupon the little follow brought forth his 





| first-rate Universalist cat.” Even that failed. 
The next day, the same minister was walk- 
ing on the street, and happened upon Ted in) 
| earnest conversation with the Methodist minis. | 
ter of the town. Somewhat interested, he} 
paused, just intime to hear a coaxing little) 
voice say in beguiling tones “O but he’s such a| 
first-rate Methodist cat!” The Universalist 
/minister now thoroughly interested, ~~ 
| up and said in astonishment tal my little 
/man, what’s this? Didn't you tell me yester- 
day that your kitten was a staunch Universa- 
‘list?’ “O, yes, sir,” our Ted said, not a whit 
_abashed, “but he’s got his eyes open since then.” 
| “Aunt Sally Dudley” was a dear old lady, 
'whom everybody loved, and when she died 








there was widespread grief. The very next 
|day which was Sunday, little Nan’s mother 
found her at work, industriously stringing 
beads. 


| 


“Why, Nan,” she said sorrowfully, ' 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK, 


MARY F. KNAPP, Epitor, 





No, 2 Linden St., 8. Boston, Mass. | 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. 
Over—Throw the thread over the needle before Insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which Is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the succeeding rows or 
rounds. Tw—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knitas usual. Sl— 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Si and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the slipped one over It, ex- 
actly as in binding off a piece of work at the end, * in- 
dicates a repe tition, and is used merely to save words. 
“Si,ki,p wrepeatf from * 3 times” would be equiva- 
lent to saying sl 1, k1,p1,—sl1,k1,p1,—sl1,k1,p1, 
Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hock through the preceding one. Sl 8t—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. Sc—sin 
le Crochet ; having a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 
he needle through the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. D c—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. ‘Take up the thread again, and draw 
it through both these stitches. T cor Tr—Treble Cro 
chet; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for astitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle, 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the thread apd draw it through the two remaining; 
Stec—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it Is 
drawn through all three at once, Ltc—Long Treble 
C ochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice cver the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two ata time, as in 
treble. Extra Long Stitch—T'wine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring 
ing the cotton through two loops four times, P—or 
picot ; made by working three chain, and one single cro 
chet in first stitch of the chain. 


eas 
> 


“SUBSCRIBER” :— would 
crocheted table scarf. 

Can any of our readers send directions for 
la ies’ crocheted sleeveless jacket. KE. B. 8. 

“K. A.8.” Michigan, will find direction for 
bed spread, in June number of Journan. 

Will some of the sisters send directions for 
crocheting mittens of silk, with shells up the 
back, and quantity of silk used. N. 





like directions for 


ee > ——————— 


Wide Crochet Edging. 


Make a foundation ch of 34 stitches. 

Ist row—l1 de in 4th st of ch, 1 de in 
each of next 8 sts of ch, ch 9, skip 2 sts, Ll de 
in each of next 8 sts of ch, ch 9, skip 2 sts, 1dc 
in each of next 8 sts of ch, ch 3, 1 dc in last st, 
turn. 

2d row—*Ch 4, skip 1 dc, put 1 d cin each of 
next 6 dc, ch 4, 1 se in 4th, 5th, and 6th sts of 
ch 9, repeat from *, ch 4, skip 1 dc, put 1 d cin 
each of next 6d c, ch 2,1 dcat end of row, 
turn. 

3d row—Ch 6, 1 dc in 3d and 4th de, *ch 5, 
1s cin 4th st ofch 4, ls cin each of 3sc¢,1se 
in Ist st of ch 4, ch 5, 1 dc in 3d and 4th d e, 
repeat from *, ch 4. 1 dc in 3d st ofch, turn. 

4th row—Ch 5, 1 dc in 3d and 4th st of ch 4, 
1dc in each of 2dc, 1dcin Ist and 2d sts of 
ch 5, * ch 5, 1s c in 2d, 3d, and 4th s e, ch 5,1 
dcin 4th and 5th sts of ch,1 dein each of next 
2dc,1dcin Ist and 2d sts of ch 5, repeat from 
*, ch 3,1 dc in 3d stat end of row, turn. 
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5th row—Ch 4, 1 de in 3d st of ch,1d e¢ in 
each of next 6 dc, 1 dein Ist st ofch, ch9, 
proceed as in first row. 

6th row—Like the 2d. 

7th row—Like the 3d, then ch 6, s ¢ in 3d st 
of ch at end of 6th row, turn, ch 3,s c in top 
of last d c of 5th row, turn, 15d ¢ under ch 6, 
turn, 1 s cin top of each of the 15d c, catch in- 
to the top of last d ¢ of 4th row, ch 3, 1s cin 
last dc of 3d row, turn. 

8th row—Ch 1 and 1 dc in top of each of 15 
s ¢, 1 dc in top of last dc of 7th row, finish 
like 4th row. 

9th row—Like 5th row as far as scallop, ch 3, 
1 dc in top of 2d d cof scallop, ch 3, 1d cin 


top of every other d cin scallop, till you have| 


made 7 loops, ch 3, 1s cin last dc of 2d row, 
turn. 

10th row—Ch 4, 1 s c under 2d ch 3, continue 
round the scallop, making ch 4 and 1s ¢ under 
the remaining 6 loops, ch 2,1 dcin de, ch 4, 
continue like 6th row, turn. 

11th row—Like 7th row, till you get to the 
scallop, * ch 2, 2d¢ under ch 4, ch 2,2dcun- 
der same, ch 1, repeat from * 6 times, 1s cin 
last d c of 1st row, ch 3, 1 sc in last st of foun- 
dation ch, turn. 


12th row—*Ch 2,1 dc under ch 2, ch 4, 1 sc 


in lst st of ch 4, (which makes a picot) repeat 
from * twice, making in all 4d c under the ch 
2.1 s¢ under ch 1. 
scallop, ch 3, 
the 8th row. 


continue this round the 
ldcindc, proceed the same as 
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Child’s Collar. 


Ne. 60 linen thread. 
Make a chain of 161 stitches. 
ist row—1 tr in 7th st from hook, *ch 3, skip 
3,1 tr in next, repeat from * to end of row, 
turn. 
2d row—Ch 3, 3 trin Ist hole from hook, ch 
3, 1 sl st in same place, 3 tr, 3 ch and 1 sl st in 
next hole, repeat to end of row, turn. 
3d od, 3, 3 tr in hole made by last ch of 
3, 3 ch, 1 sl st in same hole, * 3 tr. ch 3 and 1 s] 
st under next ch of 3, repeat from * to end of 
row, turn. 
4th row—Make same as last row until you 
have 9 groups of stitches consisting of Str, 4 ch 
| and 1 s] st under thechains made in preceding 
row. Then make 1 ch and proceed as before 
till you have another space of 9 groups of 


i 


| 


| 
| 
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stitches, 
turn. 

The other rows are same as last, except you 
add 1 st to each ch 

nine groups of stitches on every row, till you 
| have 15 rows in all. 

At end of last row do not make the 3 ch and 
s] st as in the others. When you have the 3 tr 
| in last place on the 15th row, make 1 ch and 
turn, 

Next row—*3 tr, ch 8 and 1 s] st under Ist ch 
of 3, repeat from * 6 times more, 3 tr under 
next ch of 3, turn. 

Next row—Ch 1, and make same as last row, 
leaving off the ch 3 and 1s] st at end of every 
row until you have only one space left, into 
which put 4 tr, fasten thread and break off. 

Finish the other points in same way, then 
make a row of scallops round all, by putting 8 
trin onest, 1 sl st in 4th st from that, then 8 tr 
in 4th st from last, repeat all round. Runa 
cord through the open spaces at top, fasten tas- 
sel on each end. 


Then ch 1 and repeat to end of row, 





| 


Mrs. A. M. 
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Imitation Bedfordshire Pillow Lace. 


Abbreviations used: K, knit; p, 
narrow ; 0 t, over twice; 0, Over. 

ist row—K 3, 0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from 
9 times, making 10 in all, o, n, o,n, 0, n, ot, k 
l,ot, k 2. 

2d row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 10,0, n, * k 1, 0, 
n, repeat from *9 times, k 1. 

3d row—K_ 3, 0, n, 0, n, *k 1,0, n, 
from * 9 times, 0, n, 0, n, k 6. 

4th row—Bind off 2, k 14, 0, n, * k 1, 0, 11, re- 
peat from * 9 times, k 1. 

5th row—K 3,0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 
9 times, o, n, k 2,0,n,0,n,0,n. ot, k 1, ot, 
k 2. 

6th row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p1, k 11, 0, n, * k 1, 
o, n, repeat from * 8 times, making 9 in all, k 2, 
Oo, Rn, = B. 

7th row—K 3, 0, n,* k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 
9 times, o, n, k 3, 0, n, 0, n, o, n, k 6. 

8th row—Bind off 2, k 16, 0, n, *k 1, 0, n, 
repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 

9h row—K 3, 0, n, 0,n, * k 1,0, n, repeat 
from * 9 times, k 4, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n, ot, k 1, ot, 


|= 2. 


purl; n, 


repeat 





|o, n, repeat from #9 times, k 1. 


between the divisions of 


10th row—K 3, p1, k 2, p1, k 14, 0, n, *k 1,} 





13th row—K 3, 0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 
9 times, o, n, k 6,0, n, 0, n, o, n, ot, k 1, ot, 
k 2. 

14th row—K 3, p1.k 2, p1, k 16, 0, n, *k 1, 
oO, n, repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 

15th row—K 3, 0, n,o, n,* k 1, 0, n, repeat 
from *9 times, k 7, 0, n, o, n, o, n, k 6. 

16th row sind off 2,k 20,0.n,*k1, 0, n, 
repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 

17th row—K 3,0,n,*k1,0,n, repeat from * 
9 times, o,n k 8,0,n,0,n, 0o,n, ot. k 1, ot, k 2. 

18th row—K 3. p1,k2, p1, k 17, 0, n,* k 1, 
o,n, repeat from * 8 times, k 2, o,n,k 1. 

19th row—K 3, 0, n, * k 1,0, n, repeat from *# 
9 times, 0, n, k 9, o, n. o, n, o, n, k 6. 

20th row—Bind off 2, k 22,0, n, * k 1, 0,n, 
repeat from * 9 times, k I. 
| 2lst row—K 3, o, n, o, n, *k1, o, n, repeat 


| 
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from * 9 times, k 10, 0,n,0, n, 0,n, ot, k 1, o 
t, k 2. 

22d row-~K 3, p1, k 2, p1, k 20, 0, n. *k 1,0, 
1. repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 

23d row—K 3,0, n,*k 1, 0,n, repeat from *9 
times, 0, n,k 11, 0, n, o,n, 0, n, k 6. 

24th row--Bind off 2, k 4, 0, n, o,n, 0, n,k 13 
.n,* Kk} n, repeat from * 8 times, k 2, 0, n, 
k 1. 

25th row 
* 9times, o, n, k 16,n, ot, k 1, ot, k 2. 
26th row 
13, o,n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 
27th row--K 3, 0, n, 0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat 


- 


~ 


from * 9 times, k 15, n, k 6. 
28th row--Bind off 2, k 3,n, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n, 


k 12, 0, n,*k 1, 0,n, repeat from * 9 times, k 1. | 


29th row--K 3, o, n, *k 1,0, n, repeat from # 
9 times, 0,n, k 14, n, ot, k l,o t, k 2. 

40th row--K 3, p 1, k 2, p1, n, 0, n,o,n, 0, 
n, k 10, o,n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 8 times 
k2,o0,n, k 1. 

sist row—K 3, 0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from 
* 9 times, o, n, k 13, n, k 6. 

32d row—Bind off 2, k 3, n, 0, n.o, n, o, n, k 
10, o, n, * k 1,0, n, repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 

J3d row—K 3, 0, n, 0, n, * k 1,0, n, repeat 
from * 9 times, k 12,n, ot, k 1, ot, k 2. 

34th row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p1,n, 0, n, 0, n, 0, 
n, k 9,0, n, * k 1,0, n, repeat from * 9 times, 
k 1 


’ 


35th row—K 3, 0, n,*k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 
9 times, 0, n, k 11, n, k 6. 
36th row—Bind off 2, k 3, n, 0, n, 0. n, 0, n, 
k 7,0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 8 times, k 2, 
o,n,k 1. 
37th row--K 3,0,n,* k 1,0,n, repeat 9 times 
from *, o,'n, k 10, n, ot, k 1, ot, k 2. 
38th row—K 3, p1,k 2, p 1, n, 0, n, 0, n, 0, 
n, k 7, o, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 9 times, 
ik 1. 
| 39th row—K 3, 0, n, 0, n, * k 1, 0, n, 
from * 9 times, k 9, n, k 6. 
40th row—Bind off 2, k 3, n, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n 
k 6, 0, n, * k 1,0, n, repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 
4lst row—K 3,0,n, *k 1, 0,n, repeat from * 
9 times, 0, n, k 8, n, ot, k 1, ot, k 2. 
42d row—K 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, n, 0, n, 0, n, 0, n, 
k 4, 0,n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from *8 times, k 2, 
o,n, kl. 
| 43d row—K_ 3,0, n,* k 1, 0, n, repeat from 
*9 times, o, n, k 7, n, k 6. 
44th row—Bind off 2, k 3, n,o,n, 0, n, 0, n, 
|k 4,0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 9 times, k 1. 


repeat 


45th row—K 3, 0, n, 0,n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat 
from * 9 times, k 6, n, ot, k 1, o t, k 2, 
16th row—K_ 3, pl, k 2, p1, n, 0, n,o, n, 0, 
| |D kK 3,0, n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 9 times, 
Es. 


| 





| 
| 


| 
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_1lth row—K 3, 0, n, * k 1,0, n, repeat from *9 
times, 0,n. k 5,0, n, 0, n, o, n, k 6 


repeat from * 8 times, k 2, 0, n, k 1. 


| 47th row—K 3, 0, n,* k 1,0, n, repeat from 
'9times, o, n, k 5. n. k 6. 
| 48th row--Bind off 2, k 3,n, 0, n, 0, n, k 3, 0, 
n, * k 1, 0, n, repeat from * 8 times, k 2, 0, n, 
k 1. 
Repeat from beginning. 

—_— —_——_— on — — 
| Cherryfield Lace. 
(Requested. ) 


Make a chain of 52 stitches. 
ist row—Miss 13, 1 dcin 14th. * miss 2, shell 
of 5 trebles in next st, miss 2, 1 dcin next, 6 
ch, miss 6, 1d c in next; repeat from * twice. 
2d row—7 ch, 1d ¢ in 3d of 6ch of previous 
row, 6 ch, 1 dc in 3d treble of shell, shell in d 
¢ similar to shell in lst row. The shells are all 
| made in the same manner throughout the pat- 
itern. Next,1d cin 3d of 6ch, 6 ch, 1d cin 3d 
of shell, 6 ch, 1d ¢ in 3d of next 6 ch, shell in 
| next d ec, 1dc in 3d of shell, 3 ch, 1 treblein 4th 
| of ch at end of previous row. 


K 3, 0,n, *k 1, 0, n, repeat from. 


K 3,p1,k 2, pl, n, 0, n 0,n, 0, n, | 


6th row—7 ch. 1 dec in 3d of 6 ch, 6ch,1 dc 
in 3d of next ch, shell in the dc of next ch, 
(this shell just made is the first of a group of 
four shells that run regularly through the pat- 
tern in the openwork spaces) 1 dc in 3d of ch, 
6 ch, 1 d ec in 3dof shell, 6ch, 1 d cin 4th of 
7 ch. 

7th row—9ch, 1 dcin 3dof6ch, (this forms 
a loop for foundation of fan) 6 ch, t d c¢ in 3d 
of next ch, shell in dc before the shell of pre- 
vious row, 1 d cin 3d ofshell, shell in next dc 
after shell, 1 dc in 3d of 6ch, 6 ch, 1d cin 4th 
of 7th ch. 

8th row—7ch, id c in 3d of 6ch, 6 ch,1de in 
3d of shell, shell in d ¢ between 2 shells, 1 d cin 
3d of shell, 6 ch, 1d in 3d of ch, 6 ch, 1dcin 
3d of 9ch, 3 ch, 1 treble in each of next 2 sts of 
9 ch, 5 treblesin next st, 1 treble in each of next 
2,1dc on last treble of 4th row of shell work, 
3 ch, 1 dcin 4th of 7ch of the 3d row of 
shells, 1 ch, turn. 

9th row—1 treble on 2d treble of fan, 1 ch 
treble on next treble, 1 ch treble on next treble, 
1 ch, 3 trebles separated by 1 ch on next treble, 
1lch, 1 treble on each of next 4 trebles, with 1 
ch between 2 trebles, 3 ch, 1 d ¢ in same treble 
|that the last treble is in, 6 ch, 1 dc, in 3d of 6 
ch, shell in dc, 1 de in 3d of next ch,.6 ch. 1d 
¢ in 3d of shell, 6 ch, 1 de in 3d of 6ch, 6ch, 1 
d cin 4th of chat end of row. 

10th row—7 ch, 1 d cin 3d of 6ch,6 ch,1 d 
ec in 3d of next ch, 6 ch, 1 dcin3d of 6 ch. 
shell in dc, 1d cin 3d of shell, shell in next d 
c, 1 de in 3d of next 6 ch, 6 ch, miss the 8 sts 
of chain, 1 dc in Ist treble of fan, 3 ch, 1 treble 
on same treble that the d ¢ isin, (a) 1 ch, tre 
| ble on next treble; repeat from (a) to end of fan 
| row, making three trebles separated by 1 ch on 
| 2d treble of the group of three trebles of pre- 
| vious row, | ch, 1 treble in 3d of 7 ch at the 
turn of the 3d row of shells, 1d con treble at 
turn of 2d row, 3ch,1dcin 3dst of ch of Ist 
row. 

Lith row—2 ch treble on 2d treble of fan, (b 
2 ch treble on next treble. repeat from (b, to 
|end of fan, working 2 trebles separated by 2 ch 
on 2d treble of the three trebles, 3 ch, 1 de in 
the stitch that the last treble is in,6 ch, 1 de 
in $d of 6 ch, shellindc¢,1dcin 3d of shell, 6 
ch, 1 dcin 3d of next shell, shell in next de, 1 
dc in 3d of next ch,6 ch, 1 dc in 3d of ch 
6 ch, 1d ce in 4th of 7 ch. . 

12th row—7 ch, 1 d cin 3d of6ch, 6ch, 14d 
c, in 3d of next ch, shell in d ce, 1d ¢ in 3d of 
|shell,6ch,1d cin 3dofch. 6ch,1 dein 3d of 
shell, shell in next dc, dein 3d6ch, 6ch,1 de 
in first treble of fan, 3ch,1 treble, in same st 
that the dc isin, (c)2ch treble on next treble, 





| 
| 
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repeat from (c) to the end of fan, 2ch, 1 treble in 
3d st of ch of Ist row, 1 dcin6th loop of same 
ch that the treble is in. 

13th row—1 d e under the Ist 2ch between 


the Ist and 2d trebles, 4 ch, 1 dc, under 
same ch that the Ist d ¢ is under. This 
forms a picot; (d)1dc under next 2 ch, 4 


ch, 1 d c under same 2 ch; repeat from (d) 
11 times, (thirteen picots in all), 6ch, 1 d cin 
3d of 6 ch. shell inde, 1 de in 3d of shell, 
6 ch, 1 d c in 3d of ch, shell in de, 1 d e¢ 
in 3d of ch, 6 ch, 1 d cin 3d of shell, shell 
in dc, 1 d cin 3d of ch,6 ch, 1 dc in 4th 
of 7 ch. Repeat the pattern from 2d row. 

| A. 3 3. 


—_— - -~ 


Those of our readers who are interested in 
fancy work will be glad to know that the knit 
ting and crochet directions which have ap- 
peared in back numbers of the paper, are ar- 
ranged in book torm. This book of “Reliable 
Patterns” will be given as a premium for two 
yearly subscribers to THe Lapres Home Journ- 
AL, or sent post-paid to any address for twenty- 
five cents, 

eS 

Let those who do not believe that music can 
be self taught, try Prof. G.S. Rice’s “Inter- 
national Mammoth Harmonic Music Teaching 
System,’ and be convinced of their error. 
Whether the pupil desires merely to have an 
insight into the art, or intends pursuing It 
more fully, he cannot do better than to examine 
this system thoroughly. 
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12th row—Bin? off 2.k17,0.n,*k 1,0, n, 


3d row—7 ch, 1 dc in 3d of shell, shellin d c| BL.J.CUNNING & CO., 148 W. 5th 
directly after previous shell, 1d c in 3d of 6 ch, | — : 
6 ch, 1 dcin 3d of next ch, shell in de, 1dce in | 
3d _ ofshell, 6 ch, 1 dc in 3d of 6 ch, 6 ch, 1 de 
in 4th of 7ch,at endof row. 
| 4throw—7 ch,1d cin 3d of6ch,6ch,1 dec 
,in 8d of 6 ch, 6 ch, 1 dc in 8d of shell, shell in 
dc, 1dcin 3d of 6ch, shell in nextde,1dcin 
3d of shell, 3 ch, 1 treble in 4th of 7 ch. 
5th row—7 ch, 1 d cin 3d of shell, shell in | 
| the d c between 2 shells. 1 d cin 3d of next 
shell, 6 ch, 1 d.c in 3d of 6 ch, 6 ch, 1d cin 3d 
of 6ch, 6ch, i dc in 4th of 7 ch. j 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 


BY A. R. RAMSEY. 


The corners of a parlor offer every chance 
for picturesque decoration, and each’ one can 
be different from all the others—it must be 
borne in mind, however, that anything which 
fills up, or cuts off, the corners of a room tends 
to lessen the spperent size of the apartment. 
If your room is big enough, one corner may 
be filled with a shelf for books, or bric-a-brac— 
such a shelf as was illustrated in the June 
JoURNAL—another may be cut off by a screen— 
a third by the piano, and the fourth have a 
sofa drawn across it diagonally—which always | 
makes a cosy looking corner—or perhaps, a 
smaller piece offurniture may take the sofa’s 

jlace—a writing desk, ora table for instance. 
f you have a favorite corner which from some 
favorable condition of light or warmth, has 
been adopted as your own, why not arrange it 
to suit yourself and your occupations? Sup- 
pose you put across the wall a small Henri 
Deux table with a pretty cloth and mat, on 
which a plant in afancy pot can stand, during 
the day, and a lovely soft lamp can shine at 
night. Above thetable isa set of the corner 
shelves before referred to, either in stained or 
ebonized wood, or covered with suitable wall 
paper. These shelves hold a moderate amount 
of pretty and gay china, and bric-a-brac, while 
the top-most shelfsupports a big pot of dried 
grasses. The table is to hold your magazines 
and portfolio—or smaller books; to the left of 
the table is space for your own particular chair, 
with its soft cushions, and for a low square 
stool, which is heavy and stout enough to hold 
another pot of plants, or which may be used to 
hold your work basket, the book you are read- 
ing in the evenings, your paper knife and such 
trifles. TVothe right of the table is a three- 
leaved screen, which, when opened, completely 
shuts out all draught. This arrangement will 
not be too much for the cosy corner of a very 
small room, and certainly there is nothing in 
it which need cost much money. 

Where more corners are needed than the 
usual number provided, one ortwo can be made 
by the use of screens. Now I do not like to see 
a room divided into two apartments by these 
useful articles nor divided into a number of 
small and private looking retreats, yet I think 
one or twosmall and movable screens are great 
treasures in a parlor, not only for making cor- 
ners, but for cutting off a draught here, or 
softening a light there, and besides there is 
hardly a piece of furniture which lends itself 
so readily to decoration. They may be made 
cheaply at home by your own heme, with aid 
from the carpenter, or, they may come to you 
(with a long bill,) from the best French up- 
holsterers; butin either case, their chief beauty 
depends upon their soft rich color, which, as 
a rule, may be as gorgeous as you can make it. 
Among the most satisfactory of home made 
screens are those covered with Japanese leather 
paper which makes such a good background 
for anything placed against it, or, you may 
cover the panels of your screen with embroid- 
ery if you choose, and need not fear to make 
them tooornate, Thebest upholsterers are mak- 
ing delicate white enamelled frames forscreens, 
amass of turned and carved uprights and bars, 
behind which is fluted gay silk, or sometimes 
the frame is enamelled, or painted in colors, 
and the silk is pure white. 
tions, however, are but the playthings of the 
hour, and are notas really useful as their 
plainer relations. 

I hope your parlor has an open fire place 
with a grate, for under the plainest treatment, 
these spots become in winter, the most attrac- 
tive of the whole house, and in the homes of 
the wealthy, are made the subject of exquisite 
and artistic decoration. One such dso-nlace I| 
lately saw had a hearth of tiles, each one pale 
blue shading into white, while around the fire- 
place was seta number of small oblong tiles, of 
opalescent and semi-opaque glass. The effect 
was charming in a room which in wood work, 
furniture and drapery repeated the blue and 
pink of the glass tiles. This particular grate 
was expensive, but the firm who put it in make 




















A CABINET MANTEL. 
many cheaper sorts, and have various contriv- 


ances to decorate and use in an open fire- | 


place. Among them a wrought iron backing 


and grate, which without tiles is about $30 set | 


up, and tiles appropriate to this can be put in 
for 315 or$20 more. Most of our grate and 
ire-place makers have a pretty invention 
Incant tc imitate an open grate, but which 
burns gas. It is simply a grate filled with bits 
of colored glass—lumps of orange, red, white 
and blue (of irregular size and shape) conceal- 
ing the gas pipe at the back of the grate, and 
SO arranged that when the gas is lighted, the 
flames shine through and play about the glass, 
which then looks like a beautiful fire of live 
coals, This form of fire gives as much heat 


as any other gas stove, and is particularly | coa 


recommended for parlors, which having no 


These dainty crea- | glass wants, infinitely better than the common 








gas is used as fuel. Among the best Philadel-| strongly the absurdity of coal boxes made of | 
yhia firms for such work is Sharpless & Watts, | ridiculous conspicuous shapes. One parlor, I} 
but Harrison, just a block away, is quite as| know, is decorated by a coal box in the shape | 
good, as is also the old firm of Morris & Co. | ofa high hat—the top lifting offas a lid! And | 
and many others less known. toadd the final touch the mistress of that par- 

Above your fire place I hope there is a| lor has hung beside the box, a large wooden 
wooden mantel shelf, and not one of those | shovel painted blue, decorated with bows of 
hideous marble mantels, which delighted their | ribbon and painted with bunches of flowers. 
possessors some fifty years ago. I neverin all| It is far better taste to usea plain iron shovel 
my experience, saw but two that were anything | and a square wooden box. I give an illustra- 
less than hideous. If you have one of them tion of the sim- 
and can’t afford to have it taken out, cover it plest form of 
up as much as possible by the use of a lambre- mounting such a 
quin—not so deep a one, however, as to sug- box, to make its 
gest a mantel shelf in a petticoat—and it must height conven- 
be borne in mind that draped lambrequins re- ~ lent and its in- 
quire skillful handling to be pretty. I prefer - nermost recesses 
to all others, one which looks like a scarf easy to reach. 
drapery. It is easily made by having a board As will be seen 
cut two inches broaderand fourinches longer this is merely a 
than the shelf, and covering this plank with | square wooden 
canton flannel as near the shade of the lambre- box covered with 
quin ascan be found. Over this is laid a} wall paper, oil- 
strip of material long enough to hang some cloth or stained 
twenty-five or thirty inches below the ends of | 








WOOD BOX, 
|a dark walnuttint and then set corner-wise on 


the board, and wide enough to fall fifteen | cross-legs. The lid is attached by hinges on 
inches over the front edge. This scarf is em-| ¢),¢ inside, where they do not show, (pieces of 
broidered, lined with some contrasting color | jester nailed to the lid and the side make 
and fastened to the back edge of the board by | strong hinges,) anda knob can be screwed near 
means of stitches taken through the canton | ihe front edge to lift the top when needed. 

flannel, thus allowing the scarf part to fall free | “Once more I am forced to delay the promised 
and loose over the shelf. directions for working raised patterns with 

Above this an over-mantel may be placed, | gold. So many requests have heen received 
even if it consists of only a few straight shelves |). “mock stitch” that this month’s fancy 
and may or may not have a glass, though this| yo ~ must be devoted to the answering of that 
last item is not necessarily expensive. demand. 

I give an illustration of the simplest sort of} 1), smock stitch the stuff is first gathered in 
deck-mantel which any carpenter can make) 4 French gather, (that isa long stitch below a 
for you from white pine, or even of walnut, at| J.ort one on the surface) repeating the gath- 
smallcost. Should it be of pine you can stain : 


ering string at distances of about two inches, 
(WHI I/7 1777777 








this will bring a series of plaits lying closely 
together Fasten theedge of the first plait to 
the edge of the second by several stitches, 
taken over and over in the same place, with 
bright silk; fasten the edges of three and four 
together, five and six, seven and eight, and so} 
on to the end of the gathers, passing your 
needle underneath a 

the material at each 
new stitch. Halfan 
inch below this, the 
operation is repeated 
but this time plait 
two and three are 
fastened — together, 
four and five, six 
and seven and so on. 
The third row of 
stitches is precisely / 
like the first and the 
fourth like the se- 
it, ebonize it, or paint it to match its surround- | e9nd. When asuflicient numberof rows are 
ings, or, if suitable, it can be made of chestnut | finished the gathering threads are pulled out. 
or yellow pine and treated toa coat of shellac} Another way to use the stich is to tuck the| 
yarnish, Beneath the shelf, and around the} material in fine vertical tucks with basting | 
glass, the entire panel is covered with Japanese | stitches the edges of the tucks arethen fastened 
leather paper in a tint to accord with the color | together as the plaits were, and when the 
of the wood-work. work is finished the stitches which were run in 

The second illustration is of a mantel | tg make the tucks are pulled out. 

crowned by one of the low long mirrors so be-| A third method uses either tucks or gathered 
loved of our ancestors, itis just the length of! plaits as a preparation, and the work is done as 
the mantel and about 18 inches wide. The) usual but in passing from stitch to stitch the 
frame almost entirely vlain may be of painted, | thread is carried over the surface of the mater- | 
stained or varnished pine, or may be of white | jal, To make this method perfect the stitches | 
pine covered with the ever useful leather paper, | are taken in diagonal rows, and in both di-! 
which, if chosen with “ 
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A DECK MANTEL. 


SMOCK STITCH, 





vecial reference to it’s | rections thus outlining the honey-comb-like 
metallic lustre, is as handsome a frame as any | figure with a silk line. 
' 
- e - 
lacquer and cheap composition frame so often [For THE Lapivs’ Home JouRNAL.J 
seen. Imay remark in passing that Ido not HELPING OR HINDERING IN AN EMER-| 
like mirrors framed, or hung, so that they | GENCY, 
stand on one corner—diamond wise— and | | 
have never been able to like the frames painted | ge 
by unskillful fingers with all manner of fruits | hi 
and flowers, especially those in which the fruits | 
and flowers wander off from the frame into the 
glass itself. 

From these simple “deck mantels,” begun by 
a carpenter and finished by your own hands, | 
you may if you desire rise to any of the beauti- | 
ful and ornate structures made by expensive | 
cabinet makers, but in spite of their beauty on pi 
their great expense will always have to be and rigid limbs 
taken into consideration. The plainest of| Startling and bad news fly swiftly, and the 
these, made in highly polished oak or walnut wide farm house was soon filled with neigh-| 
will cost $35, and those in white enamel carved bors and friends and relatives, who had | 
with delicate designs of leaves and wreaths are dropped all work in hand, when they heard of| 
much more costly, according to the work ex- grandma Bird's death, and quickly rallied at| 
pended upon them. the house of bereavement. en 

The great despair of the decorative woman, — A tired-faced little woman, a son's wife and| 
is the country mantel shelf which is merely a, mistress of the home, with a baby n arms and 
lank of wood fastened to a plain wall without two timid, wondering little children clinging 
Seas work or support, and only too often no to her skirts, tearfully greeted all of grandma's | 
fire-place, only a stove pipe hole beneath it. friends, and leading them to the white-draped | 
For such a one I should suggest that the best | bed in the darkened east room, reverently | 
treatment was to build a support in the form | folded back the sheet for them to see their old | 


N old lady, the grand-| 
mother of the family, | 
had suddenly been 
stricken with — par-| 
alysis, and noon of the! 
morning that had found | 
her active and helpful | 
in that home circle, saw | 
her with the seal of 
death on pallid features | 











| of irregular shelves at each end, connecting the | neighbor and friend lying in the strange sleep 


main shelf to the floor. These do nicely to that comes but once 
stand bric-a-brac upon, and with an appropri- In the stir and bustle that such a death will | 
ate deck mantel above, a small stove or Balti-| cause in a quiet, country neighborhood, the 
more heater between them, willbe found to be young wife kad had but littleopportunity to set 
great improvements. The little stoves with a | her house in order, and the dinner dishes still | 
gyrate, imitating an open fire, are the only pretty cluttered sink and table of the back kitchen, a! 
| stoves I know, but they require so much care big basket of rough dried clothes stood on the| 
that I doubt if you will thank me for recom- wash bench, a row of ragged-heeled stockings | 
mending them. I may say in their behalf, sagged from end to end of the long drying line| 
| however, that where your draught is good and | behind the stove, and undusted furniture and 
| your care successful they give great satisfaction | untrimmed lamps, and tables littered with 
and look cosy and pretty as well. hurriedly thrown down papers and work, and 
Beside every open fire-place should be poker | floors with trackings of many feet necessarily | 
| shovel and tongs. If you have not inherited | resulted in disorderly rooms. : 
\a set of these with brass heads and twisted; Surely, those thrifty, keen-sighted house- 
| handles, you can find them at great cost in the | wives, that by twos and threes silently and 
sume shop where you buy your grate, but you | reverently crossed the threshold of grandma's | 
can find in the same shop a very pretty little| room and with honest tears looked down for a} 
set with Berlin iron handles (with a stand to | few moments on the placid face of the sleeper; 
| keep them in) for which you will pay $2.50|then gathered in the cool parlor, their awe- 
forthe small size. This will be quite large | hushed whispers and low undertones gradu- 
enough for ordinary use and as pretty as any | ally giving place to the brisk, gossipy chatter 
one need ask You will need beside these a!of busy neighbors who seldom | meet, must 
brush for the hearth, and I can heartily recom- | have taken note of the burden of work need- | 
mend a goose or turkey wing. These sweep! ing speedy doing in that house. ; | 
cleanly and look quaint and old-fashioned as| Two or three of the sun-bonneted arrivals 
they hang by the fire place by a loop and bow had said to the care-burdened young mistress 
“ot bright ribbon. as they passed her, hurrying with the kitchen | 
| As for wood and coal boxes the simpler they | work. on their way to grandma's room—'‘If | 
‘are the better. If they must be en evidence, the | there is anything | can do to help, don't be | 
very prettiest things are the brass scuttle for| afraid to call on me, but no one had said, aa | 
| nd the open basket for wood, but these] will help you with the work;” not until aunt 
are not always to be had. and then the only| Martha Pipercame. She loved grandma, per- 





pene chimney, can have no open fire, and | care must be to make them as unobtrusive, haps more than any other old neighbor who 


orthose partsof our country where natura 


as plain as possible. I can not urge two gathered that day by the sleeper’s white-sheeted 


4 


couch, but her dimming eyes though blinded 
with tears, had readily seen what needed to be 
done, and at once set herself to do it. 

What need to ask in such a house of sudden 
calamity and confusion, “is there anything I 
can do to help ?”” when unwashed dishes, and 
unironed clothing and disorderly, littered 
shelves and floors were there,silently witnessing 
that the one pair of tired, hindered hands for 
whom all waited, needed helpful lifts. 

“A mountain of work and only one little 
woman to undertake it! This is all wrong!” 
Aunt Martha said, coming back into the kit- 
chen after softly latching the door of the east 
room, 

She quietly donned a work-apron that hung 
on its nail, and had stirred the fire and put 
the irons heating and was washing the heaped 
sink-full of dishes, before Mercy, the young 
mistress of the house had opportunity to give 
or deny permission to this ready helper. 

Then the rough-dried clothes were . 
and folded, and two skilled, swift home-work- 
ers who had tip-toed out past grandma’s dark- 
ened bed-room, as though fearful of waking 
thesleeper, on their way to the kitchen in 
search of aunt Martha, were promptly pressed 
into service by that thoughtful. energetic 
woman 

With three skillful helpers, the work went 
on briskly. Dishes clattered, and smoothing 
irons thumped and broom and duster went 
thoroughly whisking from room to room, till 
the anxious brow of the worried, weary young 
house-wife cleared, the way so unexpectedly 
and cheerily breaking through the avalanche 
of work that had threatenened to overwhelm 
her. 

The long line of unmended garments were 
heaped on Mercy'’s work basket and needles 
flew swift and skillfully till the last needed 
stitch was set, while the workers in hushed, 
tear-filled voices spoke loving words in warm 
praise of her who had so long gone in and out 
of that home and had now entered into Eternal 
Rest. CLARISSA PoTTER. 











“LIDA CLARKSON’S 


BRUSH STUDIES! 


THIRD SERIES. PRICE 50 CTS. 


CONTENTS s Brush Notes. — Difficulties with 
s Sky and Water in Landscape 
Vainting.—A River Scene.—Directions for Copying.— 
A Fruit Study.— Apple Branch. — Landscape Paint- 
ing.— General Information in Answer to Many _—— 
jes. — Hints upon Sketching from Nature, — Plaque 
Study of Apple Blossoms, — Treatment of Design.for 
a Two-Fold Screen, — Two Pretty Snow Scenes. — 
Tambourine Decoration.—Mountain Scenery.—Study 
of Old Saw Mill.— The Mixing of Tints,— Decorative 
Panel, White Heron and Pink Water Lilies, — Some 
Useful Hints. — Birds and Sweet Briar Branches, — 
Criticisms, ete.— Study of Roses for Screen or Panel. 
— Landscape Painting, continued. -- Wood Interior, a 
June Study, This book is finely illustrated, including 
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12 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] AVE you seen Ingalls’ Home Magazinet 
It is a fluely illustrated 64-page Monthly Maga- 
zine (single copies, lic.; $1.00 aed year), devoted to 
Fancy Work, Art, Painting, Household Decoration, 
etc. LIpA and M. J. CLARKSON, are the Editors, 
We will send you a 3 months’ 
SPECIAL trial subscription to the Magae 
OFFER ! zine, also a copy of this 50-cent 
book, Brush Studies, Third 
Series, all for 18 two-cent stamps (36 cents), We make 
tlds liberal offer to introduce our Magazine, Address 
J. F. ING LLS, Publisher, synn. Mass. 


Goods by mail to any part of the U. 8, 
New illustrated catalogue of latest 
styles sent free. 8S. C. Pick 36, N. 
8th st., Philadelphia, 


LL FREE! New Book of Fancywork, 50 Designs for 
« Knitting and Crocheting; 140 New Crazy 


Stitches, 1 Beautiful Japanese Tray Mat, all with our paper 
4 months on trial l0ctas THE HOME, Boston, Mass. 


GIVEN AWAY. icincon. 


$20 fons grown from seed procured 


from us. Full particulars free. Ad- 
dress THE HOUSEKEEPER, Minneapolis, Minn 


* OSGOODBY’S 
Rochester, N. Y, 


Tratign, wita Woks. $10, Synopsis for 2-cent stamn 
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INTENSE BLACK. 
sean en. 
Requires no Preparation. 
Samples mailed to any 
address for 20 cents. 
CARTER, DINSMORE & 00, 
Boston, Macs. 
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Do you buy your wife’s clothes for fear she 
might spend a dime too much on them ? 
— > 








Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch crowds a great | 


deal of truth into a nutshell when she says: 
“Women are not too ignorant to vote, but men 
arc too ignorant to grant them the vote.” 


”™ 





We want Agents,—good ones. 
missions instead of premiums will be given if 
desired, and a chance to earn $500, $400, and so 
on BESIDES the commissions. Five hundred 
dollars is worth striving for. See particulars 
on page 20 of the January number. 


- 
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The circulation of the Lapres’ Home Journ- 
AL is now about four hundred thousand (400,- 
000) copies each month, all mailed to bona fide, 
paid-in-advance yearly subscribers. 

It will undoubtedly reach a full half million 
copies regularly within three months—includ- 
ing the sales on the news stands. 





” 
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Miss Marietta Holley (Josiah Allen’s wife) 
is fitting up a new house for herself in Adams, 
N. Y., in which provision is made for the ac- 
commodation of ten or twelve guests, to be se- 
lected from the sewing-girls of tow York City 
during the summer months. She expects to 
entertain four or five sets of thena in succes- 
sion. 





We do not offer clubbing rates with any 
other periodical, and must decline to receive 
subscriptions for any other publication. 

Such notices as have appeared in our col- 
umns are the paid advertisements of the pub- 
lishers making these special offers, with which 
we have nothing to do. Send nothing to us 
but subscriptions to the Lapres’ Home Jour- 
NAL. We have neither the time nor disposi- 
tion to act as subseription agents for other 
publishers. 
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MUSIC AT THE TABLE. 





Some of our readers, when they see this will 
exclaim, ‘Now this is too much; this is carry- 
ing ittoo far. When Isit down to eat, what I 
want is steak, sausage, slapiacks and coffee! 
You may smellof your flowers and listen to 
your music; I’lltake something to eat.” 

There are people who care nothing for flow- 
ers or music or clean linen, beautiful crockery 
or politeness. What they want is slapjacks and 
ham. Ofcourse, what we are saying of these 
things will be all Greek tosuch. But we will ven- 
ture tosuggest that the occasional introduction 
of music during meal time will prove most ac- 
ceptable. Some of the music-boxes are very 
sweet, and if several were owned in a neigh- 
borhood, by an occasional exchange a variety 
of mee a music would be secured. The 
Molian harp which can be made without ex- 
pense by an ingenious boy, will, when placed 
in an open window, if the air be moving, dis- 
course the sweetest musicin the world. Andas 
we progress, the piano, harp, violin and other 
instruments will be made to serve us now and 
then on these occasions. 





@— 


NOTICE TO CANADIAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


'REMEMBER THE ADVANCE IN 
| PRICE. 


On and after July 1st 1889 the Lapres Home 
JourRNAL will cost $1.00 per year, or ten cents 
per copy at the news stands. Until that date 
we shall cuntinue to receive subscriptions at 

| 50 cents per year, and ask every reader of this 
paper to send us at ieast one new subscriber at 
50 cents per annum. The Journar will be 
improved in many ways; the number and 
"quality ofillustrations wili be increased, the 
paper will be much finer and about ten pounds 
heavier, a new and handsome heading is be- 
ing engraved, and the personal appearance of the 
JouRNAL in every way will be so enhanced as 
to delight and surprise every reader; and as to 
the letter press the JourNAL will be as superior 


to the present number, as this is to our first | 


| efforts. Busy editors have been negotiating 


for the past 6 months with popular writers and | 
well-known artists for a feast of good things, 





so superior to anything yet presented, that it| 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 





The Lapres’ Home Journat isthe only pub- 
lication in America having a susbcription list 
| so large as to require machinery toset up sub- 
scribers’ names as fast as they are received. 
Over one hundred thousand yearly subscrip- 
tions were received in the month of December, 
requiring the services of from seven to ten per- 
sons the entire day simply to open letters. As 
high as ten thousand letters have been received 
in a single day, and to properly care for the 
entry of so many names on our lists two inge- 
nious machines called Lineotypes are now 
clicking away in our mailing department. 
They are the first ever used in Philadelphia, 
and are intended as type-setting machines for| 
daily papers of large circulation, having been 
used successfully for some time past in the 
New York Tribune otlice. The Lapres’ Home 
JourNAL isthe only publication using them 
| for subscription lists and is the only publica- 
| tion having a list sufficiently large to warrant 
the use of machinery for that purpose. 

It would be a matter of wondering interest | 
could our readers see these machines at work. 
Type-writing has so long ceased to be a wonder 
that type-setting does not, perhaps, strike the 
beholder with any particular astonishment. 
But the type-setting is really the smallest part 
of what these wonderful Lineotypes accom- 
plish, the type-setter meanwhile merely play- 
ing upon a set of keys, almost as you would 
play the piano, or as the type-writer does, to 
accomplish his work. 

First the Lineotype sets the type in such a 
way that the operator can constantly inspect 


| say, impossible! 


will still be, as it always has been, a matter of| the work to see that he has used no incorrect 
key. Then it carries the completed words 
| along (packing them, as it goes, into a smooth, 
for the | even line, by means of a little metal finger) 
|and drops them into a box ready for the pur-| 


surprise to our readers, that, even at the ad- 
vanced rates, we can give so much 


money. 


Cash com- | 


on 
ARGUMENTS. 





| Imagine the feelings of a guest who is pre-| 

sent in such a scene as the following: | 
“Robert”? says the hostess ‘twill you get us| 

| tickets to the Saturday matinee? I want Miss | 

‘Smith to go with methen, to hear Patti in| 

| concert.” 

| “Patti does not sing on Saturday,” 

host. 

| “Does not sing—oh ! yes! the paper says so.” | 
“T am quite sure she does not, you are mis- | 

taken.” 

“No indeed! Mrs. Brown was here only this 
morning and she too, — ofhearing Patti on | 
Saturday—said it was the only time she was | 
to give a concert in this city. 
| “Well Lcan’t help it. Veo are both mis- 
taken. Iam positive Patti does not sing here | 
\this week. You had better tell Mrs. Brown I 
| said so.” 

“TI shall do nothing of the sort, for I firmly 
| believe that she sings on Saturday. You can 
| not know better than the paper.” 

“But I do.” 
“Whatin the world do you mean ?” 
“T mean what I say.”’ 
*How can you know—what do you know ?” 

“Why I met the manager of the troupe and 

| he said that Patti was ill and obliged to go to 

New York, and would therefore have her pro- 

gramme carried out next week instead of this.” 

If this has been tiresome to read, what was it 

te the hapless guest? Would not the host 

have been kinder to tell the manager’s tale at | 
once’? or, if this were impossibe to his teasing 
disposition, his wife might have asked an ex- 
planation at the out-set, 

I have known an arguimentive family where 
every trifling point was contested and discussed 
until each and every member of the family 
took part in the dispute, and argued pro or 
con. 

These battles of words reminded me of the | 
fact that two nations once went to war over the 
ownership of an old tin bucket. 

While the contests were harmless in them- 
selves, and gave rise to no really ill-natured | 
feeling, they were harrowing and tiresome to | 
those who were forced to sit by and listen. | 

A family fault akin to this is the striving for | 
the last word. No one needs any illustration 
of this failing for itis impossible to live, and 
not know at least one person who convinces 
you that the old woman of the “scissors” story 
did not really die, but still, to our sorrow, 
roams the earth. 

Then, what is the use of holding arguments 
about events which may never happen? I had 


says the | 











an 


pose, where they are flushed with molten met- | 
al (always ready) and a stereotype is formed. 
While in this box, two knives come down and 
cut the stereotype into the required size and 
shape. This accomplished, the original type is 
taken aloft, carried alot] by an endless belt, 
and distributed, each piece of type being depos- 
ited in its particular repository with itecbete 
precision and almost human intelligence. 

To examine one of these machines and note 
its workings, fills one almost with awe, and it 
would seem that inventive genius ‘can no far- 
ther go.” Butifanything further is invented 
which will facilitate and hasten our work, we 
certainly will have it regardless of cost, for we | 
are constantly on the ‘‘qui vive” for everything 
of the kind. Only in this way can we keep. 
abreast with our already tremendous, ever in- 
creasing circulation. 


”s 
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All our premiums are for sale at lower prices 
than others sell for. If you cannot send clubs 
and secure such goods as we offer free of 
charge, you can buy them atany time. The 
JouRNAL sisters know that in dealing with us 
they can depend upon getting a good article, 
if for any reason they are not satisfied 
they can make an exchange or have their 
money returned, In offering goods as prem- 


|iumsor for sale the quality is always inspected 


and vouched for by the women editors of this 
paper. For instance ourlinen goods in tray 
and carver’s cloths are of the FINEST quality, 
selected by our editor, Mrs. Knapp. We be- 
lieve in fine goods for our readers and refuse 
all “bargains” in cheap priced articles. 

oe 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Epitor Lapres’ Home Journan :—This arti- 
cle is for the welfare of babies primarily, and 
indirectly for the sounder sleep of the mothers 
and possibly that of the fathers, and more es- 
pecially for the babies of poor parents, and 


| others who cannot leave their hot city quarters. 


In the first place before putting baby to sleep 
at night cool it off by giving it athorough bath, 
then put it in the hammock; the hammock you 
say!!! We have none and are too poor to buy 
one; well then, mekeone on the following plan; 
buy two hooks about the size of your bent 
fore-finger and two rings about an inch in 
diameter, at a cost of 5 cents, screw one hook 
in the door jamb, the other in the window 
jamb of your bedroom, hang a ring on each 
hook; then take a good strong piece of cotton 
about six feet long, a sheet doubled will do, 
roll the ends up in folds about six inches wide 
when flattened, take two stones or potatoes 
the size of a hen’s egg, or two china eggs, place 
one of these under the middle of each fold, 


|end against the wall. 


an instance of this on the Fall River boat last | take a very coarse string or clothes line, tie one 
year. We were going towards New York, and | end of this around the bunch you have formed 
just outside my state room window, sat a gen-| by the stone under the cloth, the other to the 
tleman and his daughter, discussing whether | rings and your hammock is made; now tie a 
they should breakfast on board the next morn- | small string to the middle of the hammock, 
ing, or go toacertain restaurant in the city. | then jump in bed, rock your baby and wonder 
They kept me awake for more than an hour, | why you did not think of this for yourself 
talking with an energy which suggested | long ago. Yours truly, 
phenomenal strength of jaw, each oe, to Mrs Bb. Wistar. 
convince the other, and finally they went off to a , 
bed with the argument still unsettled. The E I wher 0d N. J» June ~ 88. © 
night proved foggy, the boat was seriously de-| ticle “A _—"s i. — Bread.” whi " my | 
layed and did not reach her docks until eleven | 2" 4 in the 3 eal ¢ > ey r be ae ap-| 
o'clock, therefore the breakfast on board was a aoe hich I ae hike y 2 . — 
necessity, and those two might have spared — Min ¥ ll oe, ol a ” ‘‘.~ -y Yy 4 
themselves all that abuse of breath. | Franklin Mills are at Lockport, New York, | 
m1 poe y, where asa matter of course, wills [omitted also to mention that the bread 
. are * sone alge” ’ lac}, | Should rise in the baking pans after having 
judgements, interests and inclinations clash, | con ar ieneeniind te. tie in the! 
that one can not do better than to cultivate | four stirrec til — y = pee sponge in the| 
seduously the habit of not beginning, nor keep- | MOTMNS, until itis of the right consistency. 





. ‘ utsider: » spared these | Prefer it stirred. Another important point on | 
a a © Meiders be spe ese | which many are ignorant, is that as litt!e yeast 


| as possible should be put in any kind of bread, 
ee | 


NOTICE TO PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIB- | bread flat and tasteless. I find one scant hal 
ERS. 


cake of compressed yeast sufficient for three 
loaves of bread in winter, while a trifle less 
answers insummer. For three long narrow 
brown loaves I use when mixing the sponge, 





A discrimination in the rates of postage to city sub- 
scribers, is made between weekly and monthly periodi- 
om, to the great se. = A we oy 
hy er pound, monthiles Cannot be one quart of tepid water, one quart and a pint 
mailed to city subscribers for —— one cent foreach | of flour one ta vy ful of sugar and two of 
So eee acer w rts reaulation eR wns ONLY | Salt. This should be beaten and stirred until 
to subscribers in the particular city in which the periodi- | perfectly smooth. In the morning I add one 





PREMIUMS SENT TO CANADA ARE SUBJECT TO 
puty. We cannot undertake to forward aNy- 
THING to Canada or other foreign countries, ex- 


cals are publis As THE JOURNAL, in its present | hint of flour and one ieee of butter. 


f igh t ces, being located in | } t - 2 
PHILADELPHIA are. therefore, obliged to ask our | The mixture should again be well stirred and 
beaten, and then put in the pans. It will 

















ceptat the risk of the subscriber. 


Philadelphia subscribers twenty-four cents extra, for 
fill them to within an inch or two of the top, 


postage, — the ng is ne , 4 the oat ome 
ca or, or to an -office box. - oo 4 
vaelph and should stand until it makes them quite 





BER, this refers to Philadelphia subscribers ALONE, 
and to those in no OTHER city 


- “ap ir fe ? ; 4 : a 
ing up, an argument which has no real reason. | °O™© prefer to knead this bread, we, however, | 


|as it kills he flavor of the flour,and renders the | }, 


FEBRUARY, 189. 





If the bread should be kneaded, it will be 
necessary to add more flour in the morning; 
but only enough to make it stiff enough to 
handle, as the softer the dough for any flour the 
better. 

I trust that you will publish these minute 
directions, as I have been the recipient of a 
number of letters from readers of the Home 
JourRNAL, making various inquiries about the 
flour, and methods of making it into bread. 

The only agency that I know of for the 
Franklin Mills Flour is at 219 West Street, 
New York City. Very respectfully 

MARIE MERRICK. 


Epitor Lapres’ Home Journat :—I want to 
tell you all about my parlor and have you see 
how pretty and home-like it is. IfI tell you 
the cost was only about $100, you will want to 
but that is true nevertheless. 
The room is 16x18 feet, and is on the corner 


| of two streets, one on the west and the other 


on the north side. It has two windows anda 
chimney in the middle which projects into the 
room and gives two recesses each side, 2 feet 
deep and 6 wide, on the west side, and two 
windows on the north. The entrance door is 
on the east side near the north corner, and on 
the south side near the east corner is the door 
that opens into my chamber, 

The floor we painted dark red, and the rest 
of the wood-work a brown tint, nearly white. 
The paint you can buy all ready to put on, 
and it saves so much expense. For paper I 
got some with light brown, gilt and a little 
pink in it, that is lovely, and had a dado of 
dark red straw matting, with chair-rail and 
picture-rail of oak. The frieze and ceiling 
er had the same scheme of color, only 
ighter. This work we did ourselves. 

I bought an Art Square for the floor, a love- 
ly pattern in shades of peacock blue. The 
fire-place I had filled up with an English 
grate, with tiles in front anda brass fender; 
the tiles were an odd lot and so were cheaper. 
In front of the grate I have got a white fur rug, 
and in front of the entrance door a home- 
made rug—the only kind I ever saw that I 
liked—it is knitin strips of carpet-ravelings 


/and twine, sewed together, the ravelings put 


over your finger as you knit, which makes 
loops that you cut, there isn’t any pattern to 
follow, just use colors that harmonize, and if 
you try it you will find how pretty it is. 

The recess in the southwest corner I had 
filled up with a seat, upholstered with French 
cretonne in cream color with pink roses, then 
I made two square cushions to set up at each 
At all four window I 
had cream hollands, and at the two west win- 
dows I had half curtains of cream madras on 
brass rods. 

In the other recess in front of the window I 
had one of those comfortable bent-wood rock- 
ers in ebony finish, one of the few pieces of 
furniture that I bought right out. At one of 
the north windows I had a cane chair in red 
with olive plush cushion. At the other an 
old chair fixed up, it was a pretty shape and I 
aoe neo it to look like celluloid, the seat I up- 
10lstered with some of the cretonne, and I 
think you would say it came straight from a 
furniture store. 

Between the windows I had a pedestal of 
my own make, I had four bamboo canes used 
by a party of us, to climb Mt. Monadnock, 
they were longer than most canes and so were 
about the right height, I had a carpenter get out 
two square oak shelves, the outer edges a little 
higher, and I covered the centers with squares 
of peacock blue plush. On the upper shelf I 
have a piece of statuary and on the lower a 
bronze pitcher, both presents. 

In front ofthe fire 1 have an easy chair 
covered with terra-cotta corderoy, and a pretty 
oak table, with a peakcock blue felt table: 
scarf with band of plush on the ends and 
your 5273 design on one end, and 2606 in cop- 

ver colored tinsel on the @her. A lovely lamp, 
leenp-anseen, etc., on the table. 

On. the south side I had my book-case, made 
by a carpenter from an old cherry table. i put 
panels of lincrusta in the ends, and a brass 
rail around the top, and a brass rod set in for 
the curtain, which I made of a terra-cotta, 
moire, wool dress I had long ago. I worked 
the 5274 design on the bottom, with disks of 
fawn satin and flowers worked in silk with 
tinsel between. On the top ofthe book-case | 
put rose-jar, pictures, vases, etc. 

At the door leading into my chamber I have 
a portiere of “fashion-drapery” in shades of 
gold, brown and red, in palm-leaf pattern, it 
is inexpensive and so pretty. 

On the east side I have got a combination 
seat and table, the design I got from Clarence 
Cook’s book in which it was illustrated, and 
with the help of a carpenter I carried it out, it 
makes a good seat for two, and with the back 
turned over is a real good extra table for 


‘lunches ete.; it is made out of common pine 
| ebonized, and upholstered with “tapestry” ar 
| inexpensive brocade, in red, brown and golil 


The only other piece of furniture is a scree 
which I made after my own idea. The ebon- 
ized frame I bought, one panel is of lincrusi: 
walton in a geometrical design for the dado. 
and birds and butterflies above; the dado | 


things must be argued about in a| "0% Rochester. | bronzed and the birds and butterfles I painted 


| in the natural colors, with the back ground in 
| sky blue and gray. 


L Iam not an artist but 
found I could make that look all right. The 
other two panels are of ligrionier, in the lovely 
| changeable effect it has. The other side is in 
plain panels. It has had many compliments 
for its beauty and usefulness. 

Now about my pictures and I am done. I 
| have got two etchings framed in carved oak, 
|that I found in the German Art Magazine, 
| which is a fine way to get really good pictures 
cheap, and an artist friend gave mea very 
fine oil painting framed in gilt, and then | 
have a Japanese banner between the windows 
on the north side. Over the mantel I have 4 
plate-glass mirror, with two shelves each side, 
which a carpenter finished off like the rest of 
| the wood-work of the room. 

Have I made yeu see how pretty my room 
is? I have tried not to have it a great show 
of fancy work but just for comfort and prett- 
ness. 


~ 
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INFORMAL EVENING PARTIES. 





BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 


While a fashionabl€ evening party is usually 
a costly and elaborate affair in our large cities, 
an informal party given with simplicity in a 
small house, is very little trouble and expense, 
yet may be made very pleasant and enjoyable 
to the guests. 

A well known writer on the subject says, 
‘‘ If the hostess has the inspiration of the mod- 
el entertainer everyone whom she honors 
with an invitation will flock to her small, un- 
pretending menage.” 

The invitations for a small informal party 
are given in the name of the hostess only, and 
are usually written in the left-hand corner of 
the lady’s visiting card ; this style, on account 
of the informality, being more appropriate 
than invitations wholly engraved. 

The cards should be enclosed in a single en- 
velope, and sent a week or ten days before the 
appointed evening. The invitations like all 
others require an answer, either accepting or 
declining. 

There is less ceremony observed at small so- 
ciable entertainments than at large, formal par- 
ties, but courtesy and good breeding will al 
ways bein good taste, whether the occasion be 
formal or informal. 

For an evening party, no matter how sim- 
ple, the parlor and dining room should be 
made as attractive as possible with floral deco- 
rations and other pretty devices. 

The simplicity of the occasion leaves the 
hostess all the more leisure to devote to her 
guests and render their time enjoyable. 

When dancing is not introduced, pleasant 
conversation with friends, recitations or music 
will all be found delightful pastimes. An invi- 
tation to sing or play upon the piano should 
always come from the hostess, and not from 
the guests. Singing is sometimes a happy re- 
lief from conversation. Good manners im- 
pose silence during any musical performance 
whether the listeners enjoy it or not. Any 
display of restlessness or weariness is also very 
ill bred. The considerate hostess, however, 
with due regard for the tastes of all of her 
guests will see that too much time is not de- 
voted to music, 

For ladies attending a small informal party, 
guiet evening toilet is the appropriate dress. 
Custom, however, demands that gentlemen 
should appear in full dress at all evening enter- 
tainments. 

It is not necessary that ceremonious leave 
taking should precede the departure of guests 
from the party, when the parlors are crowded. 

The refreshments should be especially dainty 
and appetizing, and may consist of oysters, 
birds, salads, jellies, pates, ices, etc., though 
lighter eatables, such as cakes, fruits, chocolate 
and tea are suitable for a small evening party, 
and may be served from the side table, though 
it is more satisfactory to place all the dishes 
on the table, where the etiquette is the same as 
for an elaborate entertainment. 

The table is usually set in the dining room, 
which should be made as attractive as possible. 
A center piece of flowers and fruits, with glass 


bowls of fancy candies and pyramids of bon | 


bons gives a table a very handsome appear- 
ance, Sparkling jellies and ices molded in 
pretty devices, with handsomely ornamented 
cakes adds greatly to its attractiveness. And 
if the housekeeper is a good cook, and at all 
expert in cake and candy making, the expense 
will not be great in ornamenting the table. 
The following menu for a quiet, informal 
party will be found useful in the country or 
rural,village, where home-made dainties must 
take the place of those prepared for city parties 
by the caterer and confectioner. 
MENU FOR AN EVENING PARTY. 
Broiled Oysters. 
Zoned Chicken. Boned Ham. 
Sweet Bread Croquettes, 
Lobster Farci. Chicken Salad. 
Spiced Tongue. 
Gelatine Pine Apple Jelly. 


Cafe Parfait. Biscuits Glaces. 
Janana Ice Cream. 
Cocoanut Cake. Ice Cream Cake. 
Maccaroons. 
Meringues. 

Coffee. Chocolate. 


3oned Chicken. Singea pair of large, full 
grown chickens, cut off the heads and feet. 

To bone, place the chicken on a board with 
the breast down; take a small, sharp pointed 
knife and split the skin from the neck to the 
rump. Then carefully run the knife between 
the bones and the flesh towards the right wing. 
When the thin bone and the joint nearest the 
body is reached, unjoint and separate from the 
body ; then run the knife between the flesh and 
the bore of the wing and take out each bone, 
aS it comes; the bone in the tip of the wing 
cannot be taken out, and may be either cut off 
or left on as desired. Then run the knife close 
to the bones until the third joint of the leg is 
reached ; by twisting and cutting this joint it 
will open, and can readily be separated from 
the body; the bones can be removed as from 


the wing. The lower leg bone can be ia 
out by turning it wrong side out and stripping | 
the bone down. Then run the knife between 
the bones and the flesh on the same side until 
the breast bone is found, then turn the chicken 
and boneon the other side, after which pull 
out the crop, take the neck in one hand and 
the flesh in the other, gently pull the flesh, and 
the breastbone will be uncovered, and 
can be removed; then lay the chicken 
on its back, hold the neck with one hand, 
and the flesh and skin with the other, 
pulling gently downward and the carcass will 
come out whole. Now wipe the skin with a 
damp towel and spread the chicken out, dredge 
with salt and pepper. Cut up the other chick- 
en, take the meat from the bones and chop 
fine. Mix it with half a pound of sausage 
meat, a teacup of stale bread crumbs, a tea- 
ae of minced onion, a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of salt, and half 
a teaspoon of white pepper. Take a small 
portion of this mixture and press into the 
wings and legs where the bones have been 
taken out; form the remainder intoa roll and 
fill the chicken; draw the skin together and 
sew up, turn it on its back, tuck the wings 
back, and draw the legs down to the side of the 
body and press it into shape. Then wrap 
tightly in a thick cloth. 

Put the bones from both chickens with the 
scraps in a kettle with cold water to cover, add 
a bunch of sweet herbs, a sprig of parsley, half 
a dozen cloves, a dozen allspice and pepper 
corns, a small sized carrot and a head of cel- 
ery. Boiland skim. Then lay the chicken in 
the kettle and simmer gently for three hours. 
When done take up and remove the cloth and 
set aside to cool. Simmerthe bones two hours 
longer, strain the liquor, and let cool. Skim 
off the fat. Cover one box of gelatine with 
enough cold water to dissolve, add to the 
chicken liquor, put in a saucepan and set over 
the fire, season with salt and pepper. Pour a 
layer half an inch thick in a deep, oblong dish. 

Vhen cold and firm lay the chicken on top and 
pour the remainder of the jelly over, set in a 
very cold place overnight. 

Boned ‘Ham. Soak a ten pound ham all 
night in tepid water. In the morning put in a 
kettle of moderately warm water, boil until 
very tender, put on a wooden tray, let cool, and 
remove all the bones. Cut clear round the 
hock and loosen it from the thick part with a 
very thin, sharp knife, and pull out all the 
bones. Then press it into shape, return to the 
liquor which should be boiling hot, and set to 
cool. Do not disturb for two hours. When 
ready to serve, cut across. 

Sweet Bread Croquettes. Parboil two pair 
of sweet breads, cut in small pieces, with a 
dozen mushrooms. Put one and a half ounces 
of butterin a saucepan, let bubble and stir in 
two ounces of flour. Mix and cook done, then 
| pour in a gill of soup stock, let boil, add the 
| chopped sweet breads, and stir over the fire un- 
| til thoroughly heated, take from the fire, add | 
| the beaten yolks of two eggs, return to the fire | 
| long enough to set without boiling. Let cool 
jand form into croquettes, roll in cracker 
|crumbs, then dip in beaten egg,then in the 
| cracker crumbs again, and try in boiling lard. 
| Lobster Farci. Cut two pints of boiled lob- 














| ster in pieces. Put halfa ~~ of new milk on 
to boil, rub a tablespoonful of butter and flour 
each together, ion stir into the milk when | 
boiling, let thicken, take from the fire and add | 
| half a teacup of bread crumbs, a tablespoonful | 
| of chopped parsley, halfa grated nutmeg, the | 
yolks of three hard boiled eggs mashed fine, 
with the lobster, season with salt, and a little | 
| cayenne pepper. Mix well and put in the lob- | 
ster shells. Eosk tops with beaten egg, sprinkle | 
lightly with bread crumbs, and place in a| 
quick oven fifteen minutes to brown. Garnish 
with parsley. 

Chicken Salad. Clean and singe two large, | 
fat, full grown chickens, and steam until ten- 
der. Cut the meat all off the bones. Chop 
the white parts only in small pieces. Cut fine 
equal quantities of tender white celery. Mix 
well together. Add four hard boiled eggs 
chopped fine to every quart of the chicken and 
celery. Stirin half a teacup of salad oil, with 
a tablespoonful of mustard and a teaspoonful 
each Of pepper and salt. Beat three raw eggs 
together and pourinthe dressing, mixing in 
with one half a cup of vinegar, and a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. Garnish with celery 
| tops. Seton ice a few minutes before serving. 

Spiced Tongue. Wash a fresh beef's tongue, 
put in boiling water and simmer gently for 
three hours. Take up, remove the skin and 
| trim off the roots. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
| butter in a large saucepan, when brown stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, then add one quart 
of the liquor in which the tongue was boiled, 
half a teaspoonful each of ground cloves, all- 
spice, salt and mace, one carrot and half an 
onion chopped fine. Put the tongue in, sim- 
mer gently two hours, then add a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a head of celery chopped fine and 
a few coriander seed. Let cook gently half an 
hour longer. Take the tongue up, put on a| 
dish, cover with another, and lay a weight on. | 
Slice very thin. 

Gelatine Pine Apple Jelly. Dissolve a box 
of gelatine. take two fresh pine apples, cut up 
and stew in half a gallon of water; strain. add 
the gelatine and a pound of sugar. Set on ice. 
If too light in color, add a few drops of fruit | 

| 














coloring. 
Cafe Parfait. Take a gallon of thick, rich | 
cream, add two cups of sugar anda pint of | 


strong black coffee, whip to a froth. When | 


| stiff turn carefully into an ice cream mould, 


press the lid down tightly, pack in ice and salt 
and freeze three hours. | 

Biscuits Glaces. 
and put half of it on the fire to heat. Beat | 
two pounds of sugar and the yolks of eighteen | 
|eggs together until very light, then stir into | 
the boiling cream and keep over the fire until | 
thick. Take from the fire and set to cool. | 
When cold add a tablespoonful of vanilla, the | 
juice of one lemon, and two oranges, pour in a 
| freezer and freeze. Whip the remaining half 
| gallon of cream to a stiff froth and stir into the 
| freezer. Fill fancy moulds or pretty paper 
|cases with the mixture, pack in ice and salt, 
and freeze two hours. 

Banana Ice Cream. Pare and mash two 


| 








Take a gallon of cream |~ 
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dozen ripe bananas. Put half a gallon of| 
cream on to boil, when hot add two pounds of| 
sugar, stir until dissolved and set aside to cool. | 
Beat the bananas toa paste, stir them into the 
cream, then pour in the remaining half gallon 
of cream, flavor slightly with lemon, turn in 
the freezer and freeze. 

Cocoanut Cake. Beat to a cream one pound 
of butter and one pound of sugar, add eight 
eggs beaten separately, half a pound of sifted 
flour, one nutmeg, a of lemon ex- 
tract, and half a pound of cocoanut grated (or 
the preserved San Blas Cocoanut), mixed with 
the white of an egg, and stirin gently. Pour 
in a greased pan, and bake quickly. Ice and 
ornament with bon bons. 

Ice Cream Cake. Cream two cups fof sugar, 
with half a cup of butter, add three cups of 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and 
a teaspoonful of lemon extract, beat well, and 
mix in gently the stifly beaten whites of eight 
eggs ; bake in jelly cake pans. 

For filling, beat the yolks of four eggs ver 
light, with two cups of cream. Flavor with 
extract of vanilla and spread between the lay- 
ers of cake. 

Macaroons. Blanche and pulverize two 
pounds of sweet almonds; whip the whites of 
fourteen eggs, add two pounds of sugar, mix 
well and drop on greased paper, sift sugar over 
and bake quickly. 

Meringues. Whip the whites of eight eggs 
to a stiff froth, stir in quickly two pounds of 
powdered sugar. Have some boards put in 
the oven, sufficiently thick to prevent the bot- 


If 


BAKING 


ROYAL cowoer 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cans. Royau Bakine 
PowbveER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





18N’T IT, TO BUY A SO-CALLED 
PROVOKING SILVER POLISH, THE ONLY EF~ 
2 FECT OF WHICH IS TO SCRATCH 

AND DESTROY YOUR SILVERWARE? 








tom of the meringues from getting too dark, 
Cut some strips of paper, two inches wide, and | 
lay on the boards. Drop a tablespoonful of 
the mixture at a time on the paper, taking care 
to have all the same size. Strew with sugar 
and bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
As soon as they begin to color remove from the 
oven, take each slip of paper by the two ends, 
turn gently on the table, and with asmall 
spoon remove the center. Spread fresh paper 
on the boards, turn the meriugues upside down 
and put them into the oven to harden on the 
other side. 

When required for the table fill them with 
whipped cream, flavored with vanilla and 
sweetened, join two meringues together, and 
pile high in a large bowl. They will keep five 


or six weeks. 
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(cme ni 
MOST PERFECT MADE. 
Used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts as the Strongest, Purest and Most Healthful 


TEST AN ARTICLE BEFORE ADOPTING 
Wy NOT IT FOR USE? SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
SS ON A POSTAL TO US, AND SUFFICIENT 
ELECTRO-SILICON wit Be sent, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE SILVER SERVICE IN A MANNER 
THAT WILL SURPRISE YOU, OR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 
FULL-SIZED BOX, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“rue nawe, ELEGTRO-SILIGON, ccc. ton. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





We nave made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS 
those who GET UP CLUBS or purchase TEA and COFFE F in large 
py gre DINNER and TEA SETS, GOLD-BAND SETS,SILVER- 

AKE, &c ‘Teas of all kinds from ® cents to 75 cents per pound. 
We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from ®to 09) CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CAS- 
TERS as Premiums, with 85, $7, and $10 orders WHITE TEA 
BETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 811 orders 
GOLD-KAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 preces, or DINNEK SETS 
of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, anda HOST of other Premiums. We 
carry the largest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- 
ness, in Boston, Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large illustrated price and premium list, of 6) pages, containing 
also CASH PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale 
Prices. As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the pub- 
lishers of this paper. CREAT ONDON TEA SQ: 

801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














0.&0.TEA 


The Choicest Tea Ever Offered. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


A MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. TRY IT. 
You will nover use any other. Quality never varies. 


It is the Hicuest Grape Lear, picked from 
the best plantations and guaranteed absolutely 
pure and free from all adulterations or —— 
matter. The packages are hermetically seale 
and warranted full weight. It is more econ- 
omical in use than the lower grades. 


Oriental & Occidental Tea Co., L’t’d., 


Head Office, 35 Burling Slip, New York, 
For sale by the best Grocers. 


The Finest Meat - Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes. | 


| 
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EXTRACT of MEAT 








— 


|W. B.—Genuine only with fac-simileof Baron 


Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK across 
label. 


| 
Sold by Sete y ree gy and Druggists. ° 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO.,, L’itd, London. 





FREE! -ss 

We want an active and intelligent man 
or woman to represent us in each town. 
To those who are willing to work we 
promise large profits. Cooker and 
Outfit free. Apply at once for Terms. 
WILMNOT CASTLE & €0., Rochester, N. Y. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Simple, perfect and self-regulating. Hun 
dreds in successful operation. Send 6c 
Cireu new Illustrated Catalogue. GEO. H, STAHL, 
jars Patentee and Sole Mfr.. Quincy, Illinois. 
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~ MACIC YEAST. 


tA QUICKEST AND BEST 


‘ MAKES PERFECT BREAD. 


Will make more and _ better bread 
than any other yeast. Keeps good a 
year If your grocer don’tkeepitsend 
your address and receive sample free. 


E. W. GILLETT, Manufacturer, CHICAGO, ILL. 


} A 
$3 75 STEAM COOKER _ crorr ‘& ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 
s = = 





THE ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH 


is the best Laundry Starch in the world. Can be 
used with or without boiling. Will not stick to 
the iron. Makes shirts, collars and cuffs look 
like new. Saves time, labor and trouble. It is 


|also highly valued by ladies as a Toilet Powder. 


As a flesh powder for infants it is invaluable. 
Used by thousands of families throughout the 
United States. For sale by «all Grocers. Full 
pound packages. Beware of imitations. Look 
out for our trade-mark. 


Electric Lustre Starch Co., 


° ‘(Formerly 54 Central Wharf,) 
45 Commercial St., Boston, Maass,, U. 8S. A. 


S‘COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESano CAKES. 


Recommended by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
half-pound ackages. Ask your Grocer for it. 
ia) sample free on request. 















THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets. 44 and pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $2) orders. 


Decorated Imported Dinner Seta, 11 pieces, with $20 orders. 
I Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders, 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lane with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 4 page Iliustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium and Price Li«t.—Mention this bo. 
0., 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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FEBRUARY FASHIONS. 


Elegant and Serviceable Fabrics for Late Win- 
ter. Cotton Cloths for Spring Frocks. Pretty 
Toilettes for Charming Matrons and Misses. 
Unique, Handsome and Useful Novelties. 


BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT 


During the first festival season of the year,| 
1889, which time of rejoicing closes with the ad- 
vent of Lent, many a fashionable fair one, will 
find it necessary to add at least another gown, 
to her already complete outfit of handsome 
toilettes.ifit is only for the sake of novelty, and 
decidedly novel will her new dress be, if 
she makes a_ selection of material from 
the wonderfully rich fabrics recently pre- 
sented to form the so-called simple dresses 
made in a style that savors of the Directoire 
and First Empire gowns, and yet is not a cor- 
rect reproduction of any of the favored fashions 
of periods noted for peculiarities in costuming. 

In the most elegant dresses satin merveilleux 
takes the place of surah and foulard, and thir 
silks give way to Faille Francaise, Bengaline 
Sicilienne,Lrish poplin, Peau de Soie, Cash 
mere de Soie and Drap de Soie, which are in 
all new shades of favored colors, and combine 
beautifully with this winter's brocades with 
unusually large designs in flowers, and in 
peculiar Arabesque patterns, closely interlaced, 
and in pale colors, that fade or melt into the 
light ground, Even newer than the Arabesque 
brocades are those in Chequers en relief, in 
two exquisite shades, and still other handsome 
silken novelties have wide stripes in patterns 
resembling intricate passementeries. 

Very often the tablierand plastron of a su- 
perb costume are made of Sicilienne or Peau 
de Soie, with embroidered designs worked en- 
tirely with beads, orin silk alone, and again 
in a mixture of silk, beads, gold, silver, bronze 
or copper threads which create effective result. 

One of the nameless materials shows wide 
alternating stripes of silk and wool, with faintly 
shaded designs, such as large moon-like spots, 
on the silk ground; other most attractive fab- 
ries are striped and chequered, in these stuffs 
the colors are blended in the form of very wide 
stripes, small chequers, or embroidered designs 
that are not unlike majolica. 

Anelegant imported material, a very fine 


| the skirt part of such suit as ma. 
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Y necessary to say that 
be intended 
for walking or shopping, is made very plain, 
very often showing only the fullness needed 
for the modest cattentinn effect at the back, 
caused by the small cushion of braided wire, 
whichis worn not only to make the dress skirt 
hang well, but also to sustain the weight of the 
back widths, which would otherwise rest on 
and heat the spine. Skirt cushions or im- 
rovers are somewhat smaller than they were 
fast season, but they are not discarded, on the 
contrary, every handsome imported or domestic 
toilette is made for,and has the cushion, which 
the New York Sun says, has come to stay. 
One of the new walking costumes is in rich 
gray Henrietta cloth, a silk-warp Priestley, and 
shows all the front of the shirt handsomely 
braided. The cloth skirt is arranged over a 
plaited skirt of silk, and the over skirt is also 
plaitedin full double plaits at the back, while 
in front it is merely gathered and very slightly 
draped on the left side, with three handsome 
agrafes of gray passementerie. The bodice, 
which is cut all in one piece, Princess fashion 
at the back, is separate from it, and peaked 
in front; the fronts are braided on each 
side and slightly opened to show a peaked 
plastron of plaited, gray silk. Agrafes of passe- 
menterie are placed upon the shoulders, and 


winter costume, it is only 


| the coat shaped sleeves are braided up to the 


elbow. With this costume is worn a capote of 
braided Henrietta cloth, trimmed with an 
aigrette of falcon’s feathers. 

Sicilienne, a corded silken fabric, and Velu- 
tina with silk velvet finish and bloom, in a 
rich shade of green, combine to form a useful 
and handsome walking or church suit. The 
Sicilienne skirt is quite plain, is gathered on to 
the bodice, and remains open over a skirt front 
of Velutina. ‘The upper part of the 
bodice, draped over the chest is of the soft 
Sicilienne, the lower part plain and tight fit- 
ting is of Velutina. The sleeves consist of a 
puffing of Sicilienne at the shoulder, and the 
under part of the velvet pile fabric, plain to 
the wrist. A sash of green ribbon brocaded in 
floral design, goes around the waist, and is 
fastened in front over the velvyetskirt in long 
loops and ends reaching down to its edge. The 
yretty bonnet in capote shape, is of Velutina 
in green, it has a high border, is lined with 
plaited crape, hasan inside coronet of roses, 
and an outside trimming of handsome feathers. 

Empire dresses in velvet or Velutina are re- 
markably becoming to misses between the age 
often and sixteen. In dresses of any velvet pile 
fabric the skirtcan be quite plainly gathered in- 
to the waist, or arranged into long kilts or box 
plaits; the short bodice is turned back in front 
with wide revers over a diagonally folded or 
softly puffed plastron o' pale colored silk, and 
a wide sash of similar silk is tied round the 

jaist in a large bow, and long ends, at either 
back or side. 

For young girls vening toilettes made in 
the Directoire style are charming. A dainty 
little dress for a fair-haired fairy is of silvery- 
blue studded with spots of ‘lue satin. This 
frock is smocked at the lew nock, and again at 
the short waist in front and at the back. A 





diagonal, shows two handsome borders woven| Pale blue ribbon is draped about the waist, | 


in bright colors along one of the selvedges,| passed between the smocking back and front, 
. . * $ a > > \ La .e . ” b4 . — . 
One is three inches deep, the other one inch|#nd ties on the left. The skirt is very full at 


only. The deeper one is intended for trim- 
ming the skirt, the narrower for the bodice 
and sleeves. The effect is that of Oriental em- 
broidery, such as is seen in handsome Cash- 
mere Valley shawls and these high class ma- 
terials come in various dark shades of green, 
blue, brown and very deep red. 

Pekin-cashmere is considered extremely sty]- 
ish. It comes in dark colors with stripes in a 
rich Indian pattern, woven in silks, in imi- 
tation of embroidery, The plain cashmere to 
match the ground is made to go with the 
striped goods, a1.d the costume or robe de 
chambre, is usually the result of a pleasing 
combination. 

As one tires of ice-cream for constant eating, 
so we weary of the splendid materials and turn 
with relief, to the first presentation of charm- 
ing satines, which show ground colors in the 
most beautiful shades sprinkled over with 
unique designs. These cotton goods are quite 
as pretty as figured silks,and will be largely 
used as draperies and corsages over skirts of 
Velutina and other raised pile materials. 

Cleghorn zephyr ginghams, very fine, and in 
odd color combinations, are new this season. 
They show the rare qualifications of high 
class imported ginghams, being strong, evenly 
woven, in fast colors and very pretty, but are 
sold at lower figures than their cousins from 
across the water. Other Cleghorn creations 
show new weave effects and pleasing combina- 
tions of entirely new shades. The Toile du 
Nord claims a share of praise, for no more use- 
ful and, attractive material for general wear 
can be found, than the strong, good body ging- 
ham, which washes without fading, and looks 
like new when well ironed. 

The earnest mother is now on the outlook 
for cotton goods in white, for it is now that she 
must find time to make up underclothes for 
the various members of the family, and per- 
haps dresses for baw. For thelatter nothing 
can be softer or easier to sew than the 8. E. C, 
Lawn which is forty inches wide and sells at 
20 cents a yard; while for undergarments for 
fine wear the Imperial cambric is splendid, the 
cambric muslin, made in the same mills, is 
rather more substantial, and costs less, the 


Imperial being 15 cents a yard, and the heav- | 


ier muslin 125. Thepeculiarity of these cloths 
consists in the fact that they will not turn 
yellow by washing or being laid away. 

A foreign authority says that underclothes 
are sometimes made of colored zephry, but the 
newest imported models are of plain white 
cambric, trimmed with frills of the same 
bordered with a three-quarter inch wide band 
of pink or blue cambric; however thereis noth- 
ing neater for alady to wear than an under- 
garment of fine white cambric, _ prettily 
trimmed with a narrow edge of embroic ery or 
lace. 

COSTUMES AND EVENING GOWNB, 

As the out of doors dress is now elmost en- 
tirely concealed beneath the long wrap, which 
forms the most important part of a lady’s mid- 


the back, and is tucked at the edge. 

Another of these exquisite dresses has low- 
plaited bodice and short puffed sleeves, short 
waist and very wide seh. This dress is in 
soft figured silk, and stiil another frock is in 
pink silk and cream gipsy cloth, a silk-warp 
canvas mesh material. The gipsy cloth skirt 
is trimmed with a wreath of silk embroidered 


roses, and is looped up atthe side with moire | 


ribbon. This skirt falls s9ver the under skirt 
of pink silk edged with a pinked out ruche. 
The plaited bodice is trimmed with a similar 
ruche, which also finishes the short sleeves. 

Very lovely for a young girl is a ball-dress 
of white crape over white silk. The skirt is 
covered with four slightly gathered crape 
flounces, embroidered around the edge with 
rose leaves in pink silk. A drapery of 
white crape fall. at the back and is fastened at 
the left side with a short wreath of roses. The 
bodice is low and round, gathered at the waist 
and at the top, where it is edged with em- 
broidery to match the flounces. Very tiny 
embroidered crape sleeves, are decorated with 
| Spray of roses. A sash ofrose colored faille is 
| draped at the waist, and tied at the side in 
jlong lapels. Aigrette of roses is worn in the 
| hair. 

Lower coiffures are in favor for young ladies, 

than were popular last winter. A catogan of 
| plaits or twists is often worn in the neck; curls 
|and rolis no longer rise much higher than the 
|summit of the head; a few curls are still left to 
fall over the brow, and small aigrettes of flow- 
ers, feathers or jewels are worn in the hair, 
DRESS FANCIES. 

Decidedly new are the buttons with mohair 
| or silk centre, and metal rim, the metal closely 
imitating the centre texture, thus creating the 
| effect of silk or mohair with the durability of 
;metal. The dull check ivory buttons 
in all colors are neat and strong, so are those 
|in imitation of Scotch pebbles. Very large 
| variously colored buttons in mother-’o-pearl, 
are specially designed to fasten stylish redin- 
| gotes. 

Very handsome trimming consists ofstamped 
jout cloth with designs edged with silk cord 
| couched on with silk. 








| 4 contrasting color such trimming looks like 
applique embroidery. For short mantles of 
| velvet or cloth, a stylish trimming is that with 
| one, two, or three plush balls. 
| The newest style of chemise is made of very 
fine Imperial cambric, and is trimmed with 
pale pink or blue moire ribbon passed beneath 
open lace. Novelties in night-gowns have low- 
neck and short sleeves, of course they will not 
| become popular. 
| Dauphin stockingette cloth in cream is used 
in conjunction with pekin showing stripe em- 
broidered with gold thread, to form brides- 
|maids dresses. The Dauphin makes lovely 
tea gowns in plain Princess shape with pekin 


front, and more dressy gowns are made entire- 
ly of the gold cord pekin, with the front of 
cream silk. Ifthe material is cut full on cross\ Cuicago, Send money by P. 0. order. § WANTED 


On cloth or sigoyne of 
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the effect of the pekin tea-gown is even more |’T . r O r , 
beautiful. , 'T he Greatest In\ ention of 
The Alchemist is a soft, rich blue serge. the ~ | } 
new blue, with a tinge of gray and green. The the Age. 
OVER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 


material to combine with the serge has fancy 
stripes in pale grey-blue ribbed silk, outlined | Now PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
with a fancy border of dark and light silk, and Te be the Only Improvement on the Tallor’s 
studded at even distances with squares of dark Square Ever Invented. 

blue satin. Protected by the Following 

Most stylish walking dresses are made of Patents 1874-188p. 
cloth lavishly braided with fine silk braid, in st adalat le 
the cloth color. The underskirt should be of saves oo 
silk or else the skirt will be too heavy. In such 
costumes the plastrons and panels, and alsu 
the borders of draperies are braided. 

The new hats all have low crowns this win- | jq 
ter, the style of the hat being in the brim, | | 
which may be found in dozens of shapes. A 
becoming hat for a young lady, has a rather 
wide brim that slants down on the right side 
but turns upon the left, leaving the hair un- 
covered, Our model is made in the dark 
green felt, and has no trimming except a very 
large bow of shot surah in red and green. 

Odd and very stylish is a hat of black felt. ; 
with wide brim upturned all round from the | ic 
head, Its only trimming consists of a superb 
black ostrich plume, fastened inside the brim 
in the middle of the back, rising above it and 
drooping over the crown. A full dress hat for 
a young lady isin ruby velvet, lined with anew 







AND 
PASTEBUARD IMI- 
TATIONS. 













AS USEFUL AS THE SEWING MACHINE. 
SHOW THIS TO YOUR DRESSMAKER 

In the age of rapid and artistic work this Machine is a 
NECESSITY. It lasts a lifetime, and drafts directly on 
the lining ALL ladies’ garments perfectly from acTYyat 
MEASURE ii) ONE-FIFTH the usual time. Within the 


his >of __ The o , H 7 > PH reach of all, itisa great boon to dressmakers and ap 
shade of green, The crown is draped with prentices, It prevents fullness at bottom of front darts 


gauze in the same shade, forming an exquis- | in princesses and polonaises, cuts the French bias, and 
ite back-ground for a spray of magnificent | performs work in a few moments that otherwise requires 
roses With foliage and bud: This hat hi le Its success is unprecedented, and thousands 
roses with fohage an¢ yuds, us hat has have thanked us for allowing them to test Machine FREE 
rather a narrow brim eccentrically upturned, |orcHarce. You may test Machine at your own ame 
nce it c: Ww » ore satre. | for 30 days FREE OF CHARGE. After 30 days’ trial, Ifno 
hence it can be worn to the opera or theatre, | {Or 4 diye wis our asking price, then return it. Send 
without are the view from those back | now for VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR and Lap. 
of it. Small bonnets ought to be worn to} kRAL Orrer, FREE. THE MCDOWELL GARMENT 
aces of ; sement. ¢ aay deta auen . | DRAFTING MACHINE CO., 6 West 4th St., New 
mer = pee ment, and for such purpose a} york City, SoLE MANUFACTURERS. Mention this paper. 
ovely little capote is of white plaited crape, Philadelphia's Purchasing Bureau, for every 
embroidered with gold. The border is trimmed description of gcods free of charge, best references 
inside with a fluting of white crape, and one | siven. Send for circular. Miss L.C. Wilson 712 Pine St. 
beautiful tea rose rests upon the hair. The QA xEPLES of the material used in Braided, silk 
outside trimming consists of three pale yellow | © cord Persian Dress Trenamnee, sino oak crnamente 
ic i ‘ name : 7 | and fringes will be sent free on application enclosing 
ostric h tips, and an ornament in gold. | 3c., Postage. We braid any kind of crew goods by hand 
lor matrons the bonnet with high peaked » 


or machine, to order. MAYE "Pe Co., 
border, and small close crown is most becom- 1651 8th St., Cor, 4th Ave. N. ¥. 
ing. A lovely specimen is of steel gray span- 


gled velvet, trimmed inside the brim with a 
large pinked out ruche of blush colored silk, 
The strings are of steel gray silk, and three 
heron’s feathers are fastened upon the crown! 
' with a fancy pin in antique design in steel. | 

Opera and ball fans are generally of white 
feathers with mounting of mother-o-pearl, or 
else they of painted crape on gauze, with lace | 

| border. On some of these fans the designs are 
most exquisite, landscapes, winter scenes, birds 
and flowers being in favor. 

Evening stockings of silk, inthe color of the 
dress, show embroidered clocks, and the silk 
or satin bottines to wear with them are em- 
broidered on the iastep, the bows being now 
discarded, 

The newest skating costume is made of 
golden brown plush, and finished with wide 
band of beaver fur on the skirt, and narrow 
bunds about drapery and on basque. The cap 
in Gotham style with adjustable band of 
yeuver, 
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J LEGLASP 
1 RIVOMEN we OF "yiseRte® — 


. un JUNE 
InsuReS AE ALTH*° GOMFORY, 


FOR:SALE-BY‘ALL-DEALER 


. ; 


On BY MAMFREE- 4450 
| shy ATRICKEc? 73 oF INARO STAY. 
THIRD TIME §:*°.*"s 


forced to move into larger 

uarters to keep up with the 
demand from our New York, 
Springfield, 
Providence, Lynn, New 
Haven, and two Boston 
stores, and our enormous 
mail trade. We now oceupy 
two-thirds of anacre of space 
devoted entirely to custom- 
work, turning out more gar- 
ments than any house in the 
United States, “You can order 
by mail by our system as safely 
as if you could call at one of 
our stores. To obtain the Fa- 
mous Custom made Ply- 
mouth Rock &3 Pants, 
first, send 6 cents, for 
4 which we will mail you 
20samplesself-measure- 
ment blanks, and linen 
provided you MENTION THIs 
PAPER, or if you cannot wait for samples, tell us 
about the color preferred, with waist, inside leg, 
and hip measures, remit $3, together with 35 cts. to 
cover cost of expressage or postage, and we_ will 
forward the pees ees to any address in the U. 8., 
guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. Remember, also, that we make 
to your order, Full Suits, $13.25, Overcoats, $12.00, and 
that for any cause we refund money at buyer’s request 
upon return of goods, or make alterations or new 
garments free of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Adarese el! 11 to 17 Eliot St,, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


— BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Broadway, New 
=] York; Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; 
Gilmore House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Mar- 
ket St., Lynn, ass.; Butler’s Exchange, 
Providence, R. 1.; Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may 
write the American Express Co., at Boston, (capital 
820,000,000) or consult the commercial agencies, 


| “CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


(Robinson Dye,) 

Weguaranteean absolute- 
ly clean and fast color 
yy Which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities, 

None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 

Send for price list. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, New York. 
2 West Mth St., New York. 
107 S. State St., Chicago. 


ae RADE M ARK * 49 West Street, Boston. 
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A PERFECT FITTING WAIST 


IS SECURED BY USING 


The Maschcowitz Model Lining 


——— 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lin- 
ing with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cutand one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into simplest. Ask your dealer 
for them, and if he has not got them, take your 
measure around the bust under the arms and send for 
them to 


Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39¢. 
ee ‘74 35 it3 40 iT) 450. 
“666 4g 440 «S048 ¢6,, in all colors. 
Send extra Sc. to pay postage for each. 


M. KAEMPFER, 545 Broadwar, N, ¥. 


MancaeERTHEREONE: DRESS STAYS 


F > SSE - 
| = Made in Three Styles 
,; Thread, Cloth and Satin Covered. Try them! 








tape mcapure, 


























OUTFIT FRE Lady Agents clear $5 per day, with 
¢ ourSkirt Supporting bustle, Shoulder 
brace Hose Supporters, Rubber Undergarments, etc. 
Send 50c, for postage & vacking. Satisfaction or money 
refunded. B. SALISBUR -» Battle 
Creek, Mich. Manufacturers Sanitary Underwear. 


SYRACUSE RUCHINC CO., 


| 
Mail Ruche at factory yrtoes, in cuts of any length. 
Boxes hold 6 yards to9%6. Lace tie free with first order of 
$1.50. Send 20c. for box of 20 fine samples. 

J. NEAL PERKINS, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


~ §. T. TAYLOR’S 
ILLUSTRATED 














OUT. 


| Agents, Ladies and Gentlemen, do not fail to write 


forterms. The only three needle Tufting Machine 


Monthly Fashion Report, 


Single Copy, 6c. Yearly Subscription, 60c. 


A monthly 8 page fashion journal consisting of 5 | 
pages of Imported Paris Designs of the latest | 
fashions in wood-cuts, and 3 pages with descrip- | 
tions of plates, Paris fashion letter and informa- 

|tion indispensable to all ladies and especially 

dressmakers. During the year 1889 a complete 

course of dress cutting b 

S. T. TAYLOR’S SYSTEM 

will be published in thisjournal. Send orders to n rae 

s. T. TAYLOR, | In either Tid, Goat, or Glove-to Kid foxed, postage 

930 Broadway, N. ¥ paid, on receipt of $2.00. Send for Catalogue. Mas: 

sae a : ~ United States Supply Co Box 3348, Boston, Mass, 

~100P Songs 

HK REE words na music, "0 

S centa to pay onto postagsan il: a 

pair doing the work of six. ce pay Costof pos' jeand mane 

Misses’ bus sare. $ ing and mame and address of 10 friends. 

Ladies’ ne eee ‘= Peoples Pub, Co., Boston, Mass. 


M*DEWEY, Mnfr.,229 Marshfield \ve.) AGENTS “PEERLESS DYES Atc.thc.BESz: 
LD BY GGISTS. 


made. Will work silk, zephyr, yarn or rags. Best 
selleron the market. Retails for #2.00. So simple : 
child can use it. COE M’fg. Co. St. Louis Mo. 


LADIES’ 


















Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 
Sizes 24 to 7, D and E Widths. 











A complete garment worn under 
the corset or fiannels, protecting | 
the clothing from perspiration. 
* Cheaper than dress shields, one 
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For THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL. 


NEW FASHIONS. 


Evening and House Toilettes for Young La-| 
dies and Misses, Ete. 
BY MRS. A. HERTER. 

In no other kind of toilette is the line so 
clearly drawn between what is suitable for} 
matrons and maids as in evening gowns, in 
both the style of making and the choice ot ma- 
terials. 

The rich stand-alone silks and satins, the 
stately brocades with their graceful Pompadour 
designs on pale Watteau tints, the heavy 
plushes and Lyon’s velvets in rich and rare 
shades are for matrons only; for their daugh- 
ters there is a wonderful variety of airy fairy 
fabrics essentially youthful in cffect. Velvets 
are sometimes used in combination with light- 
er material for the costumes of young ladies, 

Among the delicate fabrics for evening | 
gowns, the striped and figured gauzes, the| 
spangled and beaded tulles, nets, etc., nothing 
is more elegant than the embroidered India | 
muslins. | 

These made up in conjunction with some of | 
the soft shimmering corded silks, such as gros 
de Lyon and French faille, or with peau de soie 


| wide and turned down, a girdle of the velvet, 
}and a V shaped piece filling in the space above 
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with the under arm seams, the last reaching to| They will be much worn during the mild | “every quarter 0f ths clobe’-we meat 


the upper portion of the armhole. The waist 
iscut off about an inch anda half below the 
waist line, and the full straight breadths of the | 
skirt are shirred or plaited to it; velvet sleeves | 
are sometimes worn with these, a velvet collar, 


the folds of the bodice. 

Materials in both silk and wool come with a 
design twelve to eighteen inches wide woven | 
on three widths to be used for these straight | 
full fronts. Sometimes a Spanish flounce is | 
used. An effective trimming is made of three | 
or four rows of velvet ribbon brier stitched in 
ombre silks the color of the cashmere. 

The new Directoire gowns have the close- 
fitting back cut off an inch and a half below 
the waist line and straight from hip to hip, in- 
stead of pointed as formerly; to this the full 
breadths are attached in full gathers, some- | 
times each gather is slightly caught up to give 
extra fullness. The fronts are cut away} 
straight and square to form a Russian jacket; | 
this rolls back en revers to show a full blouse of 
crepe or a shirt waist. 

The front of skirt is of material like the} 
blouse, and falls in full gathers or accordion 
plaits. Some of these jacket fronts open over 
silk shirt waists of a contrasting color, brier 
stitched with silk to match the gown. Eau de 





weather of late winter and early spring. 

In spite of many reports to the contrary the 
newest imported gowns have skirts furnished 
with two reeds andasmal! pad. Few ladies 


lean be persuaded that their appearance is not 


improved by a dress improver, and the appear- 
ance of those who have discarded them is not 
such as to create an immediate change of 
opinion. 
. 
PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISE, 


(From Philadelphia Daily Press.) 


When the editor sits down at his desk and 
dashes off his annual article on the great value 
of advertising, and points out innumerable 
millionaires who have made their millions 
through printer's ink, the reader wonders why 
this self same editor does not apply these self- 
evident principles to his own business and reap 
unto himself a few millions more or less by the 
same process, with which he seems so familiar. 

One hears through the newspapers a great 
deal about the wonderful advantages of print- 
er’s ink as an investment for the business man, 
and the immense returns it is sure to bring him 
ia the shape of increased orders. That this 
should be the case is only natural, for if. it 
could be proved that, on the average, advertis 
ing does not really pay, itis readily seen that 


of a corresponding shade are always charming. | Nil cashmere with old rose waist stitched with | the publishing business would become a very 
When the embroidery of these beautiful} green; pale gray cashmere, with pale pink | different matter from what it now is. 


sheer muslins is intermingled with beads, | 


pearls, or self color, a more dressy effect is | 
produced; the corsage is then decorated with 
passementeries embellished with beads to! 
match. 

All of the delicate shades are worn for even- 
ing dresses, but white and yellow certainly 
predominate. All shades of yellow, from the 
palest primrose, maize and apridet to the deep- 
est orange and copper dyes. 

White and gold combined is extremely fash- 
ionable for all kinds of house gowns, whether 
of wool or silk, or of the sheer fabrics for full 
dress. 

There is sufficient variety in the style of 
making house and evening gowns, but all con- 
form in some degree to the two prevailing fash- 
ions, the Directoire and Empire. All, how-| 
ever, are but modified imitations; and some 
might be called composite, as the gown shows 
a combination of both, while the sleeves are of 
the slashed Italian style or that of some re- 
mote era, Skirts should hang in plain, straight 
folds or be very slightly draped. 

If, for a very slight figure an attempt at a} 
bouffant effect is made it should be done by | 
the hand of an artiste only. The newest | 
house gowns for young ladies are demi-trained, | 
falling on the floor three inches at the side and 
six at the back; the full breadths of the prin- | 
cesse back shirred or smocked to the pointed | 
bodice. It is in the draping and decoration of | 
the corsage that ingenuity and love of variety 
tind expression. 








Almost any style or arrange- | 
ment of folds and trimming, almost any shape | 
of sleeve or collar that is, at the same time, pic- 
turesque, graceful and becoming, may be readi- 
ly adopted. The round-cut bodice, just cover- 
ing the tips of the shoulders, seems to be the 
favorite for evening gowns, but some of the 
hewest gowns are cut syuare, with the peren- 
nial Medici collar, so universally becoming, 
hence perennial. The sleeve worn with a 
decollete corsage may reach to the elbow or be | 
a mere strap across the shoulder under a knot 
of ribbon or bunch of flowers. 

The short-waisted dresses which seem to 
have a struggle for popularity, are made to 
look so by the Empire sash which is carried 
twice around the waist ; they are sometimes ar- 
ranged to have a peaked effect back and front | 
and are tied in a loose knot a little to the left 
of the front. 

A beautiful evening dress for a young lady 
has a full skirt of white spangled tulle over a 
petticoat of white satin; over this fall two 
square panels or ivory white peau de soie em- 
broidered in gold; the beautifully fitted. prin- 
cesse back is of the peau de soic demi-trained ; | 
the front of bodice draped on one side with the 
spangled net, on the other with folds of the 
peau de soie embroidered with gold. A bunch 
of small ostrich tips frosted with gold on the 
right shoulder, the same in the hair, which is 
done in the Recamier style, a fan of ostrich 
feathers with gold sticks, white satin shoes with 
gold heels, and long gloves of the palest tan 
complete this exquisite ensemble. 

Another is of sea gull gray gros de Lyon, | 
suitable for a rosy blonde or brunette with | 
high color; pale women should never wear | 
any shade of gray. The front is of white lisse 
in accordion plaits, with two bands of gray 
lisse, three inches wide at bottom; the back in 
one continuous length to end of train. Corsage 
formed of Empire folds of the silk, crossing di- 
agonally with the V shaped space above filled 
In with folds of the lisse. Pale pink Tosea| 
roses (soft roses without stems) decorate this 
With one in the hair. Gray kid shoes, long | 
white gloves, and fan of gray lisse hand painted 
with pink roses. ; | 

Many charming evening dresses are made of 
‘triped or figured crepe or gauze over a petti-| 
coat of satin, same shade, slightly draped, and | 
decorated with many bows, loops and flying | 
‘ nds of ribbon, self color. 

For misses under fifteen simpler materials 
and simpler styles of making, with ribbons in- | 
stead of flowers, and skirts reaching to the| 
shoe tops. If the plain, full skirt with full 
round waist shoulder knot and sash are too 
‘imple, there are more ambitious gowns with 
slightly draped skirts, or the redingote with | 
jacket front made of crepe bengaline or some of 
the soft silks—with a full blouse or shirt waist 
under it. 

Nothing is prettier than a gown simply made 
of ivory white cashmere. henrietta, or diagonal 
trimmed with gold braid or embroidered bands 
of gold or silver on white or some pale tinc. 

aa siternoons at home for young ladies the 
F 7 “ vengalines, cashmeres or henriettas are | 
suitable in all of the pale art shades, or in the 
ells See such as etrusque, (orange 
The Rabe blue, claret and Parma violet. 
: 1e Empire is the favorite style for these; the | 
bodice in folds lapped from side to side. 

There are usually three deep folds sewed in 





waist stitched with gray, ete. 

Some of the fronts of easy fitting gowns are 
in one piece of crepe from neck to foot gath- 
ered very full and held in at the waist with a 
belt of velvet six inches wide, straight at top 
and bottom coming from the side seams and 
curving sufliciently to conform to the figure, 
The full sleeves are gathered just below the el- | 
bows into a cull of velvet left open on top, the 
points turned back showing a puffing of the 
crepe beneath, there is a standing collar of vel- 
vet. Some have shirt sleeves to match the 
blouse and only a sma'l cap at top of material 
like the gown, or noslecve at all over the shirt 
sleeve. 

One of the most elegant costumes seen this 
season has an underskirt of white soldier's 
cloth embroidered at bottom with resida green 
and gold; over this is a tight-fitting Directoire 
coat of resida green cloth, meeting in front 
and open at sides of skirt part; all around = this | 
was @ VERY fine black and gold braid. On each 
hip were four graduated pocket flaps, one above 


|the other, also edged with the black and gold | 


braid. A straight vest of plaited white cloth is 
covered half way to waist by a shield shaped | 
plastron of white cloth richly embroidered in | 
green and gold. The high standing collar | 
turns down at the points, disclosing the lining | 
of white cloth, also embroidered with gold. 
The effect was exceedingly stylish. 

The Irish peasant cloak seems the favorite 
sortie du bal. It is usually made of cloth ; white 
or light shades of gray or tan, and lined with 
plush or quilted satin, in pale yellow, pink, 
blue or mauve. A boa of white Astrachan is 
worn with these or the cloak is bordered with 
the white fur or natural lynx. 

Low shoes of tan or terra cotta satin or of | 
black velvet with large buckles of silver set | 
with brilliants are worn with the Directoire | 
gowns. Silk stockings usually correspond with | 
the color of the gown. Some of them are} 
richly embroidered, but the plain ones are 
more quiet andelegant. Some have the design 
of a small button and buttonhole embroidered 
up the sides. 

Necklaces of small etruscan gold beads are 





|} more worn than ever by youny ladies in full 
| dress. 


These, or a band of black velvet, to 
which a modest pendant is attached, or a chain 
like a mere thread of gold are jewels suitable 
for matrons. 

Hats seem to have gained in width what they 
have lost in height and are a greater terror than 
ever to theatre goers. Seated behind one of 
these almost as much of the stave is obscured 
as would be by an open parasol, They are el 
egant and becoming for street wear; but the 
dainty little evening bonnets shown by the 
leading milliners should be de rigeur for theatre 
and opera wear. Some of the wide brimined 
hats are called picture hats, and they are cer- 
taiuly picturesque ; but those shading the face, 


| when worn with an Empire veil, leave much 


to the imagination as to the age of the wearer 
and are almost a disguise. 

Those in black trimmed with ostrich feather | 
tips are the ne plus ultra of elegance. One of 
velvet has no rim at all in the back and the | 
only trimming is a large full boa of ostrich | 
feathers, beginning at the back and passing | 
around the crown crosses and passing around 
the neck falls back over the shoulder, 

Flower bonnets are again much used for 
evening wear, and are much lower in front 
than formerly. One is made of just two large | 
white poppies on a foundation of lace,supported 
by a natty little bow of black velvet ribbon. The 
short strings of black velvet ribbon cross under 
the chin and are fastened on each side with | 
small fancy pins. Another lovely evening 
bonnet is of light green velvet, the shade called 
geranium leaf, and chantilly lace; three lace 

yuffings in front are held in place by three 
yandeaux of gold filagree. | 

Flower boas are also shown, and are quite 
becoming made of the soft pale pink Tosca 
roses. 

Garlands of flowers are used for decoration 
of evening dresses and some bodices are aliiost 
covered with them. Tiny wreaths are shown 
for the hair when it is worn a la qrec. 

Fur bands are worn on everything it is pos- 
sible to put them on. Hats and bonnets are 
trimmed with fur; and it is used on dinner and 


| evening gowns as well as those for street wear. 


Fringes of shaggy fur, bear or monkey, are 
seen On some street garments. The large 
shaggy muffs carried by our grandmothers 
have made their appearance again, though 
they will not be immediately popular. The 
small drum muff is certainly more convenient 
and graceful for anything but carriage use. 
Shoulder capes of sealskin, round in the 
back, with pelerine fronts are exceedingly sty]- 
ish with a Russian collar which can stand up 


| around the neck or roll over, and may be fas- 


tened at the throat or open to disclose the vest. 


| azines 


Robert Bonner was the first publisher to use 
the columns of his contemporaries on a large 
scale, and the result is known to all. Whathe 
did thirty years ago has not been duplicated 
since by any publisher, editor or publication, 
although at the present time some of the mag- 
Scribner's, Harper's, Century, ete.—also 
a few of the leading weeklies, spend considera- 
ble money in advertising the last two or three 
months of each year, 

Among the publishers of the present day, 
Cyrus Hl. K, Curtis, proprietor of the Lapres’ 
Home Journau, has, perhaps, exhibited the 
strongest faith in printer's ink, haying spent 
some $60,000 in the past few months in push- 
ing the circulation of the Lapres’ Homr Jour- 
NAL into every quarter of the globe. By 


- ierally 
| just that; for rt 4 . well-known New 
York society woman who has just returned 
from a European trip that everywhere she went 
she found the Lapres’ Home JouRNAL; every 
hotel reading-room throughout Europe being 
| supplied with copies of this excellent periodic- 
al, One lady residing in Switzerland has for- 
warded to the publisher over 600 subscriptions 
from English and American residents abroad, 
and certain advertisers exhibit as curiosities 
orders from all sorts of out-of-the-way places in 
Africa, and even China—Persia, Siam, Norway 
j}and Russia—all mentioning advertisements 
|seen in the Lapres’ Home Journat, of Phila- 
delphia, U. 8. A. 

It is presumed that religious papers sent to 
missionaries in all parts ofthe world have car- 
ried the advertisements of the Lapres’ Home 
JouRNAL even to the heathen. 

In this country Mr. Curtis has used continu- 
| ously the principal daily papers from Maine to 
| California, and those of Canada as well: also 
all of the great weekly and monthly publica- 
‘tions. The result noted by the writer for the 
|past few months has been the reception ofa 
daily mail requiring the services of from four 
| to seven persons the entire day simply to OPEN 

the letters, and an inerease in the subscription 
list from 400,000 to 700,000. To print this enor- 
mous edition, seven presses are required, run- 
ning all night as onan as all day for an entire 
month, and consuming $24,000 worth of white 
paper for each edition. 

No other American periodical 
achieved such a substantial success. And how 
has it been accomplished? By taking the ad- 
vice he has been so willing to give others. By 
practicing what he preaches, Mr. Curtis has 
given a practical illustration that he believes 
what he says. He has shown conclusively, not 
only by his suecess (which he attributes main- 
ly to liberal advertising), but by his extensive 
advertising Operations that, when he says, 
“Advertise!’’ he speaks whereof he knows. 
He maintains that ifa man has a good article 
of which he desires to dispose he must let the 
world know it, and, having a good article him- 
self, he illustrates his meaning by a practical 
application to his own business. 


has ever 
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Sold everywhere. 





Buy no more Ready-Made Clothing. Send 6c: 

for Fall and Winter Samples, make selection, take 

your measure by our simplerules, and order our 
Celebrated 83 Custom-Made Pants. 


PANTS, SUITS, 


#5.00 813.25 


to *8.00. to 830.00. 


COATS, Over Coats, 


#5.00 812.00 


to *%30.00. 





Tallor Made Garments for the Ladieson 
the same basis of popular price Send for sam 
ples, rules for measuring, and fashion — of 
Jackets, Ulsters, &c., for $8.00 and upwards, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO, Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. 














DRESSMAKERS’ DELICHT. 


This Stay has become @ triumphant and eo 


substitute for whalebone, being more durable, and 
far cheaper. Dressmakers recognize its advantages, 


| as it isessential to comfort and ease, as wellas for the | 
| production of @ pertiect fitting waist. 


for them, and if he has not gotthem, send 20c. for 
sample dozen of any size, or assorted, (6in. to 14in.) to 


M. KAEMPFER, 545 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





BROOK’S. 








LABEL FOR GLACE FINISH. | LABEL FOR SOFT FINISH 
50 cents per dozen, Ask for the best thread for 
machine or hand sewing and crochet work, , 


Needs Buta Moment’s | 


Beware of imitations. 


| 


Ask yourdealer | 


Thought. 


Why not an improvement in the line of 


he Railroad—Telegraph—tTele- 


-Electricity—Sewing Machine, etc., 
are accepted with gratitude. 


LE’S PEARLINE is as great an 
ovement over SOap aS now seems 


possible. Millions realize this fact and 


t. Let your servants use it—they 
be better satisfied—so will you. 
the clothes will not be rubbed, 


or eaten full of holes in the wash. 


e woman who does her own work 


will welcome the saving of time and 
 drudgery—fact is, a delicate wo- 


man can doa large wash, or clean 
house, with the aid of Pearline, 
work which otherwise woutd be 


utterly impossible. An economical, 


nusewife must have PEARLINE. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE WONDERFUL ROLLER ORCAN. 
New Musical Plays 250 dif. 
Wonder ferent tunes. 


Specially 
adapted 
for Home 







ean pla 
Ce itatonce. It 
= isthe latestand most 
= charming instrument made 
$6.00 Plays Hymns, Songs, and Dance 
Masic. NO PAPER IS USED. Music is produced by Me- 
tallic Rollers, making delightful music, far excelling in tone 
an Organetts. It will play a tune as long as desired, 
without any break, instead of stopping to change the piece 
as must be done with organettes, Heautifully finished, resem- 
bling mahogany, decorated with gilt and silver keys. Heeds are 
organ size, the volume of tone will filla hail. Send your order, 
we will send an instrument that will please you. Enclose $6.00 
with this notice and we will send Organ at once, all complete. 
Satisfaction, or money refunded. Address 


G.H.W. BATES & CO., 125 MILK ST.. BOSTON. masa 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


. - ++ 5, ail aren jews ill 

ing every subject for BLICE HIBITIONS, etc. 
A profitable business for a man with emall capital, “Also 

anterns for Home Amusement, 152 page Catalogue free, 


MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y~ 





Price 
only 












Dispela whoop, 
diseuse. 
eleep and is perfectly harmless. 
dive in dry, Hacking Coughs, 
ous CROUP it is infallible. 
Philadelphia. 50c. per bottle. 


allays cough and cuts short the 

Its peculiar anti-spasmodic action insures 

Especially effec- 
For the sudden danger- 

40 years established in 
Sold at druggists. 





V2 oLEXION 


R HEBRA’s 


IOLACREAM 


Without injury positively re- 
moves Freckles, Livermoles, 
Pimples and blemishes of the 
skin. Is not @ wash or powder 
to cover defects, but a remedy 
to cure, At druggists or securely m , for 50c. 
G. C. Bittyer & Co., Toledo, Q, 
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{For the Lapies’ HomE JoURNAL, } 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


To CORRESPON DENTS:~—-All_ inquiries about flowers 
and their culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof Tue Labigs’ Home 
JOURNAL, when they are of general interest. Those of 
# personal character, and not of general interest, will be 
answered by mail, —provided a stamped envelope is sent ' 
for reply ; and not otherwise. If an mmediate reply is 
desired, itcan only be obtained by mail, as the matter 
for the paper is made up several weeks in advance of 
date, and any reply which comes through the paper will 
necessarily Sedeas ed, In asking questions about plants 
which you have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind of culture you have given them, and this will often 
enable the editor to get at the difficulty,and give you the 
information you require. 

Send all letters direct to the address given below, and 
not to the office of publication. 

SHIOCTON, WIS. 


EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Azaleas. 


One of the most beautiful of all late winter 
andearly spring flowering plants for the green- 
house is the Azalea. It is a plant that has long 
been popular among professional gardeners and | 
florists, and there are many fine collections in | 
large, private conservatories, but it is not often | 
that we find it in the collections of amateurs. 
They seem to beafraid of it. They have the 
idea that it is a very difficult plant to grow, 
and that failure is a foregone conclusion,so 
they let it alone and attempt the culture of in- | 
ferior plants. 

I have had very fine Azaleas in the ordinary 
window, and know that they can be grown suc- | 
cessfully there with a little intelligent care. 

Some plants must have just the right kind of | 
soil in order to do well, and the Azalea is one | 
ofthem. If you pot it in ordinary loam it will | 
not grow, though it may not die. If you give 
it a soil in which there is lime it will die. 
What it requires is a soil made up of peat and 
sharp sand, without a particle of lime in it. It 
is often difficult to obtain this soil, and persons 
having plants that must be repotted use such 
soil as happens to be most convenient, and in 
nine cases out of ten the plants begin to fail 
soon after being repotted, and shed their leaves, 
and then the mb branches die back by slow 
degrees until the top is nothing but a mass of 








. AZALEA. 


black twigs from which you can never expect 
to coax another green leaf. If you have fine 
plants you will do well to send to some florist 
for proper soil when they need repotting. 

There are two reasons why so many fail with 

this plant, beside the neglect to provide proper 
soil. One is, that, because the roots are very 
fine and form a dense mass, water does not 
penetrate the center of the ball ofearth in the 
pot readily, and when it isapplied most of it 
runs away from the very place where it is 
needed most, and the tiny roots suffer to such 
an extent that they soon become weakened 
and disease sets in. The other is that the plant 
is very susceptible to attacks of the red spider, 
and in a dry air it will be often ruined before 
you are aware that insects have taken posses- 
sion ofit. The way to prevent this is to show- 
er your plants daily, taking particular care to 
see that the underside of the leaves are wet at 
each application. By careful attention to this 
you can keep your plants green and healthy, 
if your room isnot kept very warm. A cool 
living room is much better suited to the liking 
of the Azalea than one in which the tempera- 
ture runs up above 60 degrees. They do not 
require much direct sunshine. 

They form their buds in late fall, and after 
the plants are brought into the house you must 
be sure that the earth in the center of the pot 
is kept moist. If it is not, the buds will be 
quite sure to blast, or drop. Always pot your 
plants low, that is, have the surface of the soil 
in the pot an inch or two lower than the rim, 


| quite sure to rot just below the junction of | 


are not required for erdinary sizes of plants, as 
the roots are small. A five or six year old 
plant will do well in a fiveorsix inch pot. 

There are early and late flowering varieties. 
Some come into bloom in January, while 
others will not bloom till April. Some are 
double, some single. Some are ofthe purest 
white, others white with pale spots and streaks 
of green at the throat. Some are dark crimson 
with spots ofbrown and maroon. Others pur- 
ple and rose. The flowers are borne in clusters 
at the ends of the slender branches. A flower 
of average size will be two inches across. The 
blooms last for a long time, and as they do not 
all develop at onetime a plant will be a “thing 
ofbeauty” for weeks. Bushy plants will often 
have fifty, sixty and seventy-five flowers open 
at a time, and they will literally cover the 
No finer sight can be imagined than a 
well-grown specimen in full bloom. 

One of the finest varieties is Flag of Truce, a 
semi-double white, with very large flowers, | 
produced in the greatest protusion. If you have 
next to it a variety like Roi Leopold, with | 
rosy flowers dashed and streaked with white, 
the contrast will be fine and effective. Well- 

rown plants will be miniature trees, about a 
Bot ora footanda half in height, and nearly 
that across, with scores of branches forming a 
compact head. Such plants ought to bear two 
hundred flowers each. 

‘The growing season follows the flowering pe- 
riod closely. The plants should be encouraged 
to make a vigorous growth by frequent _ 
cations of weak liquid manure, and considera- 
ble warmth, and a moist air. After having 
completed the growth for the season, it is best | 
to put them out of doors to remain during) 
summer in ashaded and airy place. I would 
advise digging a trench for the pots, the bottom 
of which should be filled with coal ashes to 
prevent worms from entering through the hole | 
in the bottom of the pots. Set themon the} 
ashes and draw the soil about them till it is) 
nearly level with the rim. This will prevent 
the earth in the pot from drying out as rapidly 
as it would if left exposed to the action of| 
wind and air. Great care must be taken to see 
that the soil in each pot is wore moist. This is 
a very important matter, and if it is neglected | 
failure is pretty sure to result. 

Fine, strong, well-trained plants can _ be} 
bought from most large dealers for from fifty | 
cents to seventy-five cents each. A dollar will 
buy a good-sized plant, while a dollar and a 
half will get a very fine one. This may seem 
like a large price to pay for a single plant, but 
if you could see it in bloom in February or 
March you would not begrudge the money. 
There are young plants for sale at twenty-five 
and thirty cents, but they are generally too 
small to bloom the first year. 


—_—_-> 


Hollyhocks. 














very one familiar with old-fashioned flow- 
ers as they were grown in country gardens | 
years ago, has a vivid remembrance of thie | 
: Hollyhock. It often! 
grew to a height of eight 
or ten feet, sending up 
from four to a dozen 
stalks, which, for half 
their length, were cov- 
ered with large flowers, | 
some purple, some crim- 
son, some yellow, and 
others white. What a 
magnificent show a 


group of them made 
from a distance. I am 
inclined to think that 


we have never had any 
plant that could surpass 
it in dignity and bril- 
liance of effect. When 
planted against a back- 
ground of evergreens its 
vivid colors came out in 
strong contrast, and 
when planted ona little 
knoll it seemed to crown 
it with an almost tropic- 
al splendor of flower 
and foliage. 

The old Hollyhock 
was ,almost always sin- 
gle. Florists had not 
taken it in hand in those 
days. But now we have 
it as double as a Ruse, 
and the coarseness of 
color about which some 
complained has_ disap- 
peared. Its petals have 
a delicacy which leads 
many florists to use it in their finest bouquets. 

It is one of the very finest of all our herba- 
ceous plants. Indeed, I think if its popularity 
were to be left tothe vote of those who have 
grown the new sorts along with other merito- 
rious herbaceous plants it would take the first 
place. 

If you have a border. you cannot afford to be 
without it. It should be given a place in the} 
background on account of its tall habit, where 
its flowers can be seen above those of lower | 
growing plants. 





If you want a large group on} 


“front vard,” you cannot do better than to use 
a half dozen Hollyhocks for the center of it. | 

It is a gross feeder, and you must give it a| 
deep, rich and mellow soil to grow it to perfec- 
tion. Iam often asked if it is not a plant pe- | 
culiarly liable to disease. Many write that its; 
stalks rot close to the ground and break over. 
I think the plant is healthy enough if properly 
cared for. I feel sure that if old manure is used, ! 
and the crowns of the plants are set so high 
that water always runs away from them, there 
will be no trouble of this kind. The Chinese 
Primrose, one of our best house plants, will be 


stalk and crown, if water stands about it, but } 
if you have the soil in the pot lower at the} 
edge than in the center, so that all water runs 
away from the plant it never rots. I am confi- 
dent that the Hollyhock should be planted in 
the same manner. Fresh manure is too heat- 
ing forit. If I had noother manure at hand 





and let it slope towardthe center. Large pots 





I would prefer to plant it in ordinary loam, de- 
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| them, 


the lawn, or in some prominent place in the; __ 
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pending on applications of soapsuds and slops 
of that character for food for the plant. I nev- 
er fail to raise strong and healthy plants, and I 
use a great deal of sand immediately about the 
crown, preferring to work what manure I use 
in at a little distance, where it can be reached 
by the roots, which spread out from the center 
in all directions, ina mellow soil. 

It you sow seeds of 'the Hollyhocks in spring 
you will not»obtain flowering plants the same 
season. If you want plants for the present 
season's bloom you must buy young ones from 
the florists. I would advise buying half a doz- 
en young plants for the center of a bed, or for | A Cheap Summer House. 
planting along the border, also a package of - 
seed. A package ought to give you at least; Summer-houses, or “arbors,” as they used 
twenty-five plants, and will not cost you _as|to be called, are not seen on many lawns, or in 
much as one plant from the florist, so thatthis|the front yard, but where the size of the 
method of obtaining plants is much the cheap- ! grounds will admit of it I would advise mak- 
est if you are willing to 
wait. And a package of 
mixed seed will be pretty 
sure to give you plants of 
all colors. 

The new Chinese sorts 
are not as tall growers as 
the old single ones were. 
They come in_ yellow, 
palest straw color, purple, 
crimson, scarlet, rose and 
purest white. Some of 
the crimsons are so dark 
as to look black when 
the sun is not shining on 
and the florists 
call them black. 

The pale lemon-yellow 
varieties are charming for 
planting among blue flow- 
ers. The two colors con 
trast delightfully. I have 
used them with the dark 
blue perennial Larkspurs 
with great success. The 
soft shades of rose com- 
bine beautifully with the 
w hite of Hyacinthus can- 
dicans. Some scarlets 
were planted last sum- 
mer where they could be 
seen againsta background 
of early-flowering Golden 
Rod, and the effect was 
dazzling. 


flowering that I would hardly care to depend 
or them. It is a good plan to sow seed each 
year, and have fresh, strong plants each 
season. 

Another thing I would advise: That is, set- 
ting a stout stake about two feet in length by 
each stalk. If the lower part of the stalk is 
tied to sit, ‘there is little danger of its being 
broken over by winds, but if it is not tied up, 
it will be blown down, for when itis in bloom 
it is very heavy. 

_— a > 








HOLLYHOCK. 
We have no finer flower for cutting from to | ing one for two reasons. 


First that the chil- 
fill large, tall vases. The great spikes of bloom | dren may havea “playhouse,” and because 
have a massiveand dignified effect. They re- | they can be made quite ornamental in appear- 
quire no foliage save that which the stalk bears! ance. I know of one made more expressly for 
below the flowers and among them. | the children, but it soon became a favorite re- 
Ifa rain setsin I would advise covering the, sort for all members of the family. and the 
plants, if they are in bloom, because the flowers | verdict is “that we couldn’t do without it in 
catch a great deal of water, and soon begin to|summer.’’ It is large enough to allow of a 
rot if the weather is warm, and as the expand-| hammock’s being swung there, and several 
ed flowers and buds crowd each other, those on | chairs find place beneath its hospitable roof of 
a spike are soon spoiled by too great moisture.| green, and more than once last summer an 
If you do not cover them, go about, after the | improvised pic-nic took place there, which “all 
shower and shake each stalk to throw out all | hands” enjoyed greatly. 
the water possible. Of course a summer-house can be construct- 
Young plants should be covered with leaves|ed in such a manner as to make it quite ex- 
or litter to the depth of six or eight inches. pensive, but the one I have in mind cost less 
Old plants will survive the second year and | than two dollars for material, and about one 
. i seth 2 : day’s labor, and it is quite as pretty as many 
often give good flowers the third, but they ex-| 
haust their vitality so much by one year of; 





(Concluded on opposite page.) 
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The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS 
Largest Rose Growers in America. Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, allthe 
as ESN of Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mail and ex- 

; _ Ee : = press sizestosuit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 

: ; pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write for } It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
* ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
sie CARNATIONS,*New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
ew. MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
ter FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


















p Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
65 Large Greenhouses Guaranteed, If you buy ANYTHING, it will pay you to 
for Roses Alone. ye have our Catalogue before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


THE DINGEE 


CONARD CO., 


Bet ime * West Grove, Pa. 


“ROSES 
PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 


You WANT IT It combines more good qualities than any other. 


If you want PURE TESTED SEED or anything 

for ORCHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for our 
VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 

containing about 140 pages with hundreds of illustrations. IT’S A 








BEAUTY! ORDER DIRECT. Get the best at honest prices, and 
TP RENN, a A LE TLS TE LES PET NE: SETAE ORE 
including rare novelties of sterling 
THE BEST and MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published for the Garden and Farm. 
each of Royal Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
&g- 1F YOU WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for BURPEE’S 


save allcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 

ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 

A handsome book of 168 pages 

hundreds of illustrations and 

beautiful colored plates, paint- 

ed from nature; tells all about the 

merit—Bulbs, Plants, Thorough- 

Mailed free to all customers; toothers on receipt of 10 cts., which may be deducted from first order. 
named varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annual) for 40 cents in stamps. We want 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address,on Postal Card. Write Now! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 
FARM ANNUAL™1S89 bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 
FOR 20 CENT (ten 2c. stampa) we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 
everyone who orden. our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SEEDS—Few egual—none better. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PL A ERBARIO 
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TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





more elaborate affairs, and answers its purpose 
quite as well. And it can be made by “the 
boys,”’ who will enjoy the making of it very | 
much if you plan it for them. 

This particular summer-house was made by 
setting four cedar posts, from which the bark 
was not removed, in the ground, twelve feet | 
apart each way. They were left about seven | 
feet above the ground. Strips were nailed | 
from post to po&t, all around. Then four raft- | 
ers were nailed on, these rafters starting from 
each corner, and meeting in the center. 


| free exit of water. after a little, it is well to put 


Your | is given them. 


| 
holes, through which the water can work its} 
way out. As the manure might become | 
packed down into the bottom and impede the| 


in five or six inches of charcoal, small stones, 
or whatever will keep it up, exactly as you 
prepare drainage for a ps rt. 

Then fill the barrel with manure. That 
from the cow yard is best of any. Pound it/| 
down snugly. Then apply water. It will be 
some time before any runs out at the bottom. 


| When it appears it will be a light yellow at | 


first, darkening in color as the strength is ex-| 
tracted from the contents of the barrel. I} 
would not advise putting on enough to make | 
any great quantity at one time, as if you have} 
more than you can use it soon gives off a disa- 
greeable smell. 

A still more convenient plan is to put a 
faucet in the barrel. In case you do this you| 
should not bore holesinthe bottom, ‘You can | 
draw it directly from the barrel as needed by! 
turning the faucet. As long as the liquid has 


a brown color it has not lost all of its strength, | are some evergreen kinds, like the Agapanthus 
but as soon as it looks but little darker than | and certain kinds of Amaryllis, which ought | 


the water you apply, throw out the manure 
from the barrel and refill it with fresh. 


— —--@ _- - 
Timely Hints. 


Are some of ‘your plants,—or all of them, 
looking as if they needed something to give 
tuem a start? Then see that that “something” 
If you are living in the coun- 


roof will be steep or flat according tothe try you can obtain the material for making 





CHEAP 


SUMMER-HOUSE. 


length of rafters used. Light 
tacked from rafter to rafter in a zigzag manner, 


to furnish a support for vines when they began | 


to “branch out.” The sides can be latticed up 
if you care to enclose it with vines. I think 
they are prettier when the sides are left open. 
This is simply a matter of taste, and whoever 
constructs such a house will build it to suit him 
or herself, of course. 
simply as an outline of what may be done. 


Our summer-house was covered by the last | will cost you nothing but the labor involved in | 
of June with the pretty foliage of a very luxu- | 


riant Hop-Vine. We have few more rapid 
growing vines than the Hop, and it forms a 
thick mass of foliage, through which the sun 
cannot penetrate. It can be relied on to pro- 
duce earlier results in the way of shade than 
any annual. But if you want flowering vines, 
use Morning Glories and Moon Flowers, plant- 
ing one of the latter at each corner and at 


strips were, 


liquid manure for them, and no 
other fertilizer is so good. Do 
not give it too strong to start 
with. Let it be the color of 
weak tea. After you have given 
it in this strength for a week, 
you will notice that the new 
eaves are taking on a richer 
color and a more luxuriant 
look. Soon the buds will show 
themselves. Then you can in- 
crease the strength of the fertil- 
izer safely. But never use it 
when it is so strong as to look 
black. That will prove to be 
too much of a good thing. — Di- 
lute it till it looks like tea of 
ordinary strength as 
the table. If you cannot get this 


buy some of the prepared {fertil- 
izers and begin the use of it 
carefully. Apply some and 
wait for further developments. 
Some kinds are so powerful as 
to be dangerous, unless used 
with extreme caution, hence 
the need of experimenting with 
them. That kind put up in 
smali tin cans, labeled Food for 
Flowers, is as good as anything 
of this kind that I have ever tried. Pure bone 
meal is excellent if used in small quantities, 


plants now and then which can be removed 
without injuring the old plant any. If you 
want a plant of that variety for the outdoor 


garden next season, cut it off and put it in "| 
If you begin to do 
J offer these suggestions | this now, you can havea good supply of plants 


dish of sand to form roots. 
for bedding out when spring comes, and they 


caring for them, and this is always a_ pleasure 
ito the real lover of flowers. 


| that can be dispensed with, you can make twe 


or three dozens of cuttings from it, and that 
Never 
throw away a cutting if you can help it. If 
you don’t want the plant that it can be grown | 


| number of young plants will fill a bed. 


| Into some one else will. 


used on | 


kind of food for your plants, | 


You will come across small slips on your} 


Ifyou have an 
old Geranium which has plenty of branches | 


of the former about them. | 
eral persons have written to ask the 
method of starting them. I have but one 
method, and that is the wet sand one. IJ use 
shallow dish to hold the sand. An 


least half a dozen 
The Moon Flowers will grow more rapidly 
than the Morning Glories, and get up out of 
their way by the time the latter come into | 
bloom and they will take upon themselves the 
task of covering the roof, while the others fes- 
toon the posts and run along the cross-strips. 
The effect will be much better—at least 
the vines cover it—if poles with the bark on 

are used all through the construction of such a 

house, or frame, instead of part poles and part 

strips. One wholly of poles will have quite aj} 
pleasing rustic effect, which one of “mixed” 
material will not have. 


ones may require two inches of it. 1 keep the 
all the time. If you allow it to dry out once 
you might as well throw out every cutting 
that has been placed in it, for none of then 
will grow. And on the other hand 


. es ee z 
A Leach Barrel for Liquid Manure. aa 
— iT 
a have received a large number of letters It } | 
asking how to prepare liquid manure. The y A \ 


idea seems to prevail that the work is quite of- FSH iI] | 
fensive, but it is not if one goes at it properly. ' —s 

Get an oil barrel, a vinegar barrel, or any 
harrel that is water-tight along the seams be- | 
tween the staves. Ifthe barrel has contained } 
vil, clean it before using it by putting an arm- | {| 
ful of pine shavings into it and setting them i 
on fire. The oil adhering to the sides of the} 
harrel will ignite and burn off, leaving a black YX 
crust on the staves, which should be scraped SO \ 
of before filling with manure. When you \ 


think the oil is all burned off turn the barrel! \\\ LOOLBS > 
on its side and the fire will go out before the \ B 4 
wood is burned enough to damage it. VS ae Bs 
Make a stand for the barrel something after XN LS 
the pattern of a milking stool, only much : : 
larger, and with two of the legs somewhat \ 
longer than the others, so that the front will XN 
slope forward. The board of which the top of; * 
this stool is made should be larger than the 
bottom of the barrel. so that none of the water 
tay drip over the edgesand be wasted before — 
it reaches the vessel placed to receive it. Two 
Krooves should be cut in the board, starting 
irom each side, and running together at the 
center in front, to conduct the water into the 
vessel. These grooves are indicated in the ac- 
companying illustration by dark lines, and 
they must be farther apart at the back than 
the barrel is wide. _ Or. instead of grooving the 
oo narrow strips can be tacked on, and | just right as to moisture, ninety per cent. 0 
sese will keep the water from running off, your cuttings will grow. 
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LEACH BARREL. 


condition. 





taking it into whatever you use to catch it in. 


‘ 


Speaking of cuttings, reminds me that sey- 
best 


al 
inch of 
sand is quite enough for small cuttings. Larger 


before | cutting box in a warm place, and keep it wet 


f you must 
‘not keep it so wet that the sand is in a muddy 


7 

\ 

Have it quite moist all through, | ‘6 
| and keep it in that eondision. If your sand is Ze 
clean and good, and your place for the box or} 
whatever you use is warm, and you keep it | 
uit f fall 
and conduct it to the proper place in front for | timgs are in the proper sal dl ieee 
The barrel t ' when taken. If you use old, woody stalks | —_-_ . 
arrel bottom should be bored full of many of them will fail to take root, and ifthe @ajjo—J—7 \ae-a 


oe _ - ——— 





tc? OvER 6,000,000 people believe Coat it 
—_—_—_—ee——___-_---:- 


- pays best to bu 
of the largest and most reliable house, and they use 


wood is soft some will rot. It is perhaps a 
rather difficult matter forthe amateur to de-| 
cide about this. But if the branch breaks 
easily when you bend it it will not be far from 
right. 

It will be well to examine plants and bulbs 
stored in the cellar to make sure of their con- 
dition. If Dahlia tubers show signs of mildew 
or mold, bring them up and keep them in a 
place where they will dry off for a day or two, | 
and when you return them to the cellar wrap 
them in paper—oiled paper is best—and put 
them in the dryest part of it. If bulbs begin 
to rot, throw away the seriously affected ones, | 
and dry the others off. It isalways much bet- 
ter to keep bulbs in a dry room above ground 
which is free from frost than in a damp cellar. 
Tuberous rooted plants are better able to stand | 
dampness without injury. Ifthe soil in pots} 
is dry give a little water. Don’t be frightened 
if you find that cellar stored plants are drop- | 
ping their leaves. They can lose all of them | 
without being injured, as a rule, though there 












acknowledged to be the 
Largest Seedsmen 
*% In the worid. 

\ D. M. Ferry & Co's 


¥ Dlustrated, Descrip- 
. tive and Priced 


EEO ANNUAL 


For iss9 
Will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and 
___to last year’s customers 
em a ering it. Inralu- 
ahletoall, Eve: arson usin, 
Rartiost Gontifiower | Garden. Field ~, yp & 
existence. should send for it. Address 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


not to be allowed to lose all their foliage. This | 
can be retained by keeping the soil slightly | 
moist and giving the plant a place cool enough to | 
notencouragegrowth. In effect the plants rest. | 

Now is the month to bring up your Fuch- | 

sias and start them into growth if you want | 
early flowers from them. They should be cut 
back at least one half, if they were taken to | 
|the cellar without trimming, and repotted. | 
| Plants in large pots will not require extra | 
| room, as Fuchsias, after reaching a certain size 
do not make many new roots. Young piants, 
| while growing, must be shifted as their roots 
fill the pots. As soon as branches begin to 
start it will be well to give some liquid manure 
to hasten their development. 

The catalogues are coming in, full of attrac- 
| tions for the lover of flowers. 
| work in midwinter to go over them with a) 
| view to finding out what you want most. 
When you have marked such a list you will | 

find, on going over it, that you want a great | 
| many more kinds than you can take care of. 
| Then you will make a revised list, which will 
include such kinds as you think you 

| have. I would leave most of the “novelties” 
out of it unless I had money that I could af- 
| ford to experiment with, 

In many localities there are persons who do 
not feel able to buy many seeds, and yet they 
want some flowers. I would suggest the for- RANK FINCH, Seedsman, Clyde, N. Y. 
[mation of seed clubs.” By combining your  ,l% every person sending SUL RIE 10 thin 
| funds you can geta supply of seeds which can! Perfection Lettuce, the finest variety ever grown 

be divided among several, and all will have 


| variety, and quite enough to stock a small| 
| garden. 





This variety is distinguished from all others by its 
large stiff stalks.as shown in the engraving,standing up 
like a tree without support of any kind. It bears very 
abundantly of targe, bright red tomatoes, very 
q | smooth, and of fine finvor ; it isextremely early 
It is pleasant and free from rot; the leaves are very curly and of a 
| very dark green, almost black, making the plant very 
ornamental as well as useful. 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior quality, firm and 
crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to LB 
inches in length, and immensely productive. 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and alwayssure to head. Very uniform 
in size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in quality, 
and a good keeper. Alfred Rose, of Penn Yan, N. Y., 
grew a head which weighed 643g pounds. 

Pw? I will send a Packet of each of above-named 
Seeds, Tomato, Cucumber and Cabbage, with my II. 
lustrated Catalogue, freeto any reader of this paper 
sending me 20 cents in silver or stamps. Address 

KF 
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OLE’S TESTED SEED 
Cole’s Illus. Garden Annual Free. Lat- 
est Novelties, lowest prices. All should have 





(Continued on page 16.) 


it. OOLE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, La. 
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{ ORTH 61.20, but . introduce our seeds. The 
freatest offer. The grand- est bargain. The seeds would 
be cheap at double our price for all. 85,000 of our 
. grand introdactory pack- ages given away last season. 
Our friends should make it 100,000 this season. KEAD what we give to every subscriber to our paper. 1 pkt. GREEN 
AND GOLD WATERMELON, Green without and Gold within. Grows very large and is eweet and luscious to surpass 
any melon you ever ate. Sells for double the price of ordinary melona. One melon will sell for 0c. 1 pkt. KING OF 
THE FARLIES TOMATO. The earliest in the world. Bears 6 to 12 large wmatoes in a cluster. Enormoual 
Prodactive. Bright red color and very solid. Worth $10 to any market gardener. 1 pit EVERITT’S EAKLIES 
UOABKAGE. Everybody wanwit. A sotutely the earliest for home or market. Heads fine size, shape, and very solid. 
A pkt. BEST OF ALL BEANS. We brought this bean from Kurope. Are very early, pods long. fleshy, succulent, # 
tender, andrich flavor. Yield abundantly. We know every grower will think them worth 60c alone, and ‘‘the best of all.” 
A pkt. EVERLASTING LETTUCE. Will stand almost through the summer without uaning to need. Forms 
ine large handsome heads, crisp, tender, and of excellent favor. 2 pkt. ASTONISHER CUCUMBEK. vis will astonish 
the natives by its immense prodactiveness, fine size, form and quality. Ithas no superior. 1 pkt. MAMMOTH SAND. 
wi SLAND BALASIFY (Oyster Plant). This does not grow real oysters, but the root when properly prepared Is almost as 
as the finest oysters. ‘This varicty has mammoth roots and should be inevery garden. 1 pkt. MAPLEDALE 
HROLIFIC POP CORN, None other half-way equais this. Many stalks bear 18 ears each, and it will yicld G times as 
much as an ave serop. A dozen bills will yield a years’ supply for an ordinary family. The seed we give will grow a crop 
worth $5, and likely draw a premiam at your fair. Boys and Girls accept our offer for this corn alone. It will pay. 
T You get the cultural Epitomiat a whole year and enough seed to plant a who 
FOR 50 CEN garden that will raise the fimeat, earllest and beat v tables you ever saw, a)! 
y mail, post pald, to any post-office in the world. No aman will sell the seeds alone fer leas than $1.20 cash. 
Oor paper bas 85,000 subscribers already who live by it, farm by it, and love it. ny have said they could not kee 
house without It [tis the brightest, cheapest and beat rural paper at 60. Published monthly, but if we get 75,00 
subscribers by next May Ist, we will thereafter publish it twice a month without any Increase tu price. We believe 
we will get the 75,000. We know we deserve them on our great offer. Rend cash, money order, postal note or 1c stamps. 
HOW IT CAN BE DONE We grow and sell seeda in immense quantities, and + ¢ give these seeds away 
} + to get people to try our seeds 404 to €¢ their names 60 we can send them 
FREE our valuable Seed Catalogue. We depend on future trade for our profit. IF YOU HAVE NO GARDEN take our 
paper one year and send seeds w a friend and you will be amply . 
repaid by @ present from the choice products as se 


ey ripen. A oO iy | Cc E 
rs Freel pics eer vin soa YOUR PAPER AND SEEDS FREE. 
yee eR EVERITT & CO., fstss INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


IOWA SEEDS *1%A3 

PLEASE . 
Handsome Catalogue, Illustrated in Colors, Free, To — 
new customers we will send for trial 12 Packets Chotce Al 


Vegetable Seeds including some novelties, for 2he,. PRICES LOWER THAN THE LOWEST, 


« packets Choice Flower Seeds 25c. 16 packets rare and Victoria A’ster, finest known, 5c.,Superb Dahlias, 5c., 
weautiful Flower Seeds including new lowa Giant Pan Splendid Fancy Pansy, 5c., Double Large flowering 
yfor 50c,. 40 packets Choice Flower Seeds inciud- | Petunia, 10c., New Quilled Sunflower, 5c., Verbena, 3c. 
ing lowa Giant Pansy and New Moon Flower for 61,00, 1) sample pkts., and elegant illustr. Catalogue 10 c. 


20 Choice House Plants for $1 3/72. Avpress LADIES’ SEED CONCERN, 
10 € 


riety, including Moon Flower. Yhoice Summer | KEENE VALLEY, N. Y¥. 
Flowering Bulbs—Gold Banded Lily of Japan includ- - sin 4 

ed, for 50¢, The #ix collections for $3. All our selection, ee 
but all different, Order now, this ad won’t appear ayain. 10 Pkts. Flower SEEDS, 10c. 5 Pkts. Vegetable 
| IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines. lowa. Seeds, 10c. Cat. Free. J.J. BeLL, Windsor. N. Y 
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‘ ; IN HARDY ROSES 
New Striped ose. The Greatest Novelty iivonine ay 
a It originated with us in 1855 ¢ is entirely hardy, having endured tite rigor of our northern (amd 
. winters without protection, Write us ROS Flowers large and fra- 
and learn how you can have a plant of grant; color soft, sat- } 
iny plok, distinctly striped, and dashed with white and carmine; free biscener 5 not an , 
old flower : & Lew name, Ld & genuine novelty. Price $1.00, prepaid, and each pur- y 
chaser can have 4 ‘ > for 1589, - 
wercan be’ VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE "egiie! 


logue of America, now ready; revised and enlarged; new rhape; new j elegant y 
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cover; a frontispiece, and 3 < olored Blates, Contains an {\ustra and de- 
( > Het Stipes scription cf every pe plant, flower and vegetable, and prices of same. No ) 
¢ YZ, Hasdy Roser offers, We donot advertise “two dollars’ worth for 60 cents,” but we do give eo oa 
3 3 worth, both in —_ Sow quantity. Bee our Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables. Price 7 


of GUIDE, 15 ceents, each copy con’ 
practically free. 


ei for amount in Seeds, so that the book is 
JAS. VICK SEEDSMAN, Rauhesten. N. We ‘ 
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TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


(Continued from page 16.) 


Helpful Hints from Correspondents, 


J. 8. Rogers writes: “I always have a few 
Hyacinths for winter flowering, and my expe- 
rience is that I get the best flowers by planting 
the bulbs in moss a She aay —instead of 
soil. They shouid be planted in substantially 
the same way as bulbs are potted in soil, set in 
the dark, and the moss keptdamp. They seem 
to blossom freely and keep longer than when 
potted in earth.” 

Mrs. A. G. Forrest writes that she has had 
great success in using camphor for insects on 
plants. “I take one tablespoonful of spirits of 
camphor to one gallon of water. Apply with 
a sprinkler. 

EK. A. Davis writes: “I notice, in the Oct. 
number of Lapies’ HomeJournat, that you ask 
for the experience of some one who has been 
successful in growing English Violets. I have 
them beside a fence. Sometimes I cover them 
in fall, and sometimes not. They bloom well. 
I often smell them before I know the flowers 
are out. The buds are formed in the fall.” 

Mrs. F. M. Rising tells how she grows the 
Violet: “In the spring I take a raisin box, or 
any box six or eight inches deep, and plant it 
full of Violet roots. I Jet them grow all sum- 
mer. When freezing weather comes I take them 
down cellar and put them in a south or east 
window. ‘There they bloom at intervals all 
winter. I have two or three boxes of them and 
so get a good many flowers from them. They 
will not bear stove heat at all, but like a cool 
place where they will not freeze.” 

Mrs. J. ©. Middleton writes: “Allow me to 
thank you for calling attention to the Sulpho- 
Tobacco Soap. Isent forasample. I have 
tried it and found it the best thing I ever used. 
Before I got it insects, especially the green fly, 
were so troublesome that I had thought of giv- 
ing up growing Roses, I had tried tobacco 
water and every thing else I could think of, 
but found only temporary relief. Since using 
this Soap I have had no trouble. I have also 
tried another plan to keep down the aphides: I 
feed the birds every morning among the Rose 
bushes, and they find the insects there and pick 
off a good many of them. Thanks to the birds 
and the Soap, I have had beautiful flowers this 
season.”’ 

Miss Ella D. Moore: “The Rheingold Mari- 
gold is all that it was advertised to be. It pro- 
duces abundance of magnificent double flowers, 
three inches in diameter, ofa rich, deep, golden- 
yellow color. Planted the 6th of May, they 
began to bloomin July. Two feet in height. 
At one time I counted fifteen blossoms on one 
lant, and buds without number. This is the 
vest and earliest Marigold L have ever grown, 
The flowers last a long time.—With me, Fever- 
fews are perfectly hardy, if not disturbed. I 
have one that has lived through three winters 
in the garden. I now have seven, white with 
bloom, which were slips last summer. The 
lived through the winter in the open a | 
They are among the best of all plants for the 
house in winter.” 

M. E. E. writes: “In reply to Mrs. W. C. 
Williams’ inquiry about the Ageratum, would 
say that our plants grow four or five feet high 
and are covered with a mass of !avender-blue 
flowers. Ithink Libbie Froer keeps her Vio- 
lets too warm. Ours—and we have thousands 
—bloom under occasional snows. I can send 
her any quantity.” 

This correspondent writes from Fayetteville, 
N. C., but does not give full name. Isn't she 
mistaken when she says that Ageratums grow 
four and five feet tall? LI have never known 
this flower to grow much over a foot under the 
most favorable circumstances. Iam inclined 
to think she means the Plumbago, which often 
reaches a height of five feet, and has lavender- 
blue flowers. The floweys of the Plumbago re- 
semble those of the Phlox in shape, while those 
of the Ageratum ure feathery like the old “La- 
dies’ Paint Brush,” and some kinds of Kupa- 
torium. 

Mrs. Felker writes: “I want to tell the 
readers of the JournaL that they can have 
Pansies if they will doas I have done for the 
past four years, all through the winter. I have 
a room over the kitchen which has no stove in 
it, and the only heat that comes to it comes up 
through the kitchen ceiling. It often freezes 
there, but the house is well built and there are 
no sudden changes of temperature. In Sep- 
tember [ take up the best seedling Pansies I 

can find in the garden beds and set them in 
shallow boxes. Old raisin boxes are as good 
asanything. These are kept out of doors till 
cold weather comes. Then I take them to the 
room in which they are to be wintered. On 
every bright day I keep the window let down 
from the top. [am convinced that the Pansy 
must have a good deal of fresh air if you would 
have itdo well. Here they grow healthily, 
and soon come into bloom, and they are never 
without flowers. It does not injure them if 
they freeze some, as those know who have 
them in the garden. They are often found 
blooming under snow. ‘The main thing is to 
keep them cool, and guard against sudden and 
ibrupt changes from cold to warmth. If they 

freeze let them thaw out gradually, and keep 
them shaded till the frost has leftthem. The 
room in which I keepthem has three east win- 
dows, and they seem to get all the sunshine in 


| perfection only in 


| plants in spring, and depe ndon them to fill my 


|” Miss W. W. W writes: “I 


| these windows that they require. I have tried 
| to grow them in the living room, but they have 
|always failed there. Such rooms are too warm 
forthem. In this room I also grow Neapolitan 
Violets in perfection. Like their cousins, the 
Pansies, they require cool air and plenty of it. 
In a cool room the plants will not be attacked 
by red spider, while in a warm place they will 
soon be ruined By it. In selecting Pansies for 
winter-blooming always be sure to take young 
jlants, as old ones will be more or less ex- 
Sota by their summer’s work, and are never 
satisfactory. It isa great pleasure to pick a 


| dozen fine Pansies in January and February 


|I prize them more than any ‘other flower. | 
can not see that those I grow in the house are 
not as large and fine in all ways as those in the 
| garden.’ 
want to say to 
those who like a fine, stately plant fer the cen- 
tre of -the bay- window that there is nothing 
better, so far as my experience goes, than the 
Canna. I plant this out in the garden during 
summer. In September I take it up and give 
italarge pailtogrowin. Ifthere are many 
stalks I cut off all but two or three. I give ita 
nich soil and plenty of liquid manure and it) 
soon makes a Kne growth. The leaves will be 


eight and ten inches wide and three feet long, | ‘ 


and there will be five or six of them on each 
stalk. Sometimes my plant blooms, and some- 
times it does not. I au not care very much for 
its flowers. Its foliage is beautiful enough in 
itself to make up for the lack of flowers. Such 
a plant has a noble appearance when sur- 
rounded by Geraniums, its great leaves reach- 
ing above them in tropical luxuriance, and 
contrasting vividly with the brilliance of their 
blossoms,” 

Mrs. CU. D. C. writes: “I wonder if many of 
the readers of the JourNaL know whata fine 
hedge can be made by using Hemp? Our kit-| 
chen garden joins the flower garden, and I have | 
often wished a fence could be made between | 
them. Such a fence has been promised me | 
time and again, but some way the ‘‘men-folks”’ 
never get around to build it. Last spring I de- | 
termined to have something that should hide 
the cabbages from the eyes of the visitors to the 
Tea Roses, and I fell to planning what I should 
use in my ‘hedge, for that I must have a hedge 
of some sort wasa foregone conclusion, be- | 
cause, being a woman, I couldn’t build a fence. 
I made up my mind totry Hemp. I had often 
noticed what fine plants grew in the back yard 
where I threw out the refuse from the bird cage, | 


\and I felt quite sure that it would answer my 
| purpose well, 


So I sowed it in a row; sowed 

it quite thickly, too, for you know that is, if 

you know anything about this plant that 

there are two kinds, one that bears seed, and 

one that bears pollen. The pollen-bearing kind 

has but few leaves and never makes as fine a 

plant as the seed-bearing variety, and I wanted | 
enough plants to fill the row after all the pollen- | 
bearers fad been pulled out. In front of this | 
row, in the flower-garden side, I set out Dahlias | 
and Gladioluses. 1 did this because I thought | 

the Hemp with its tall green stalks would make | 
a fine background for bright colored fiowers. | 
My plan worked to acharm. The Hemp grew 

so tall that no one could see over it, and it} 

formed a mass of foliage that no one could see | 
through, and it seemed to me that the Dahlias | 
and Gladioluses never showed offso well = 
they did when viewed against the hedge. 

was beautiful, and the boys cut the stalks w sm 

the seed was ripe, and threshed out nearly a 

bushel from them. We use it as hen-food. 


—_—__——@-—_—__—__—_—_— 
Answers to Correspondents. 


In Reply to Many Correspondents, I would 
say that 1 do not have any catalogue to send 
out, as I do not dealin plants, and I cannot 
write to each person who requests me to give 
the address of reliavle dealers, but if a request | 
for a catalogue is made on a postal ecard con- 
taining the address of the party wanting it, I 
will as a matter of accommodation, turn it over 
to some dealer who will be glad to send one. 

Jennie Warren wants to know ifthe Moon | 
Flower can be grown best from seed orcutting? 
I do not think there is much difference. If you 
get the seed early in the season, start it in 
March or April, give it a rich and "mellow soil 
to grow in, in a warmcorner, when you put it 
out of doors, and keep the soil well up to its 
first condition, I think you can grow fine plants 
from seed which ought to bloom by the latter 
part of July. A great deal of the success or 
failure about which we hear in the cultivation 
of this plant comes from the soil. It must 
have plenty of food, and it will really amount 
to nothing in nine cases out of ten in a heavy 
clay. Digin sand and manure and you can 
grow very good plants there, but it grows to 
mellow and somewhat 
sandy loam, judging from what I have seen of 
it. It must be started early if you want it to 
make such growth as the florists tell about. 
It must be got used to the change from indoor 
tooutdoor by degrees, or the young plants will 
receive a check when you come to put them 
in the ground. Put the seedlings or cuttings 
out of doors on the veranda every bright warm 
day for two weeks before you think it time to 
transplant them to the open ground, This 
will harden them off somewhat. 

A. C. Frost:—I would not advise you to 
bother with Rose cuttings. I would buy young 


beds. Theaverage amateur does not succeed 


|under these conditions will be 


our florists are small when sent you. Large 
plants suffer more or less in transportation, 
and generally get such a check that smaller 


plants which feel the change less soon catch up 
with them. You must not expect to get plants 
large enough to make an immediate effect at 
the prices asked by dealers for young plants. 
The important thing isto get good, strong, 
healthy plants. Always hav 
by express when possible, as they come through 
in much finer condition than when sent by 
mail. The charges of the express company 
will be made up, in most cases, by the “extras” 
which the dealer adds to your list. 

Mrs. J. W. Reed:—If you don’t care very 
much for flowers, for themselves, as I infer 
from what you say, but merely for their decor- 
ative qualities, I sincerely hope you will not 
try to grow them. Flowers should only be 
grown by those who have love of them at 
heart. In fact, they can be grown only by 
such persons, Iam glad to say. You may try 
to cultivate them, but your trial will be quite 
sure to result in failure, as it onght to. Some 


| persons who have not the least artistic ablility 


take lessons in painting, simply because they 


would like to have an oil painting in their par- | 


lar about which they can say to their friend, 
‘This is one of my pictures.” In ninety-nine 
cases out ofone hundred the picture painted 
a ridicuijous 
daub. Such persons can never paint a credit- 
able picture simply because they are wholly 
lacking in artistic feeling. The person who 
seesin a plant ornamental features which she 
would be glad to make use of exactly as she 
would utilize fine furniture, will never be able 
to grow the commonest plant well. Why? 
Because to grow plants well you must be inter- 


e your plants sent | 
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ested enough in them tostudy their peculiari- 
ties and habits. If you do not understand 
these to some extent you will fail with what- 
ever you try your “luck” on. If you want 
something ofa flural character to ‘‘decorate’’ 


your parlor with, get sume of the artificial 
plants for sale in the cities, They will be 


| quite as satisfactory to you as real plants be- 
cause you will see quite as much “Beauty” in 
them. If you loved flowers for their own sake 
it would be otherwise. Be merciful to the 
seusibilities of real flowers and leave them to 
those who don’t care so much for their “decor- 
ative’’ qualities as they do for the beaty that is 
in them. 

Anna D. Bowman:--I have only to repeat 
what I have often said in these columns: If 
you rely wholly on what the catalogues say 
} about plants you will meet with many dis- 
appointments. I know that many dealers tell 
us that Hyacinthus candicans is hardy at tue 
|North, but I also know—from experience— 
that itis quite tender. Last winter I left a 
few bulbs in the beds, and they came through 
jallright. So did Gladivluses, and some tender 


them. This might look to some as an ar 
gumentin favor oftheir hardiness. But it is 
not. The snow came before the ground had 
frozen, and fell to such a depth that the ground 
did not freeze any all winter long. If it were 


freezing andthawing they wonld stand our 
winters well, but last winter was an exceptional 
one, and most seasons we have frosts alternat- 
ing with thaws sufficient to kill the plants be- 
fore winter has really setin. If you want ‘to 
| make sure of keeping your Hyacinthus take it 
(Concluded on opposite page.) 


x 





tea Roses, and no protection was given any of 


possible to keep these plants out of reach of 








very wellin rooting cuttings of this plant. | 
Now a-days a dozen well-rooted plants of the | 
choicer kinds of Roses can be bought for a very 
small amount of money, and these plants, if set | 
ina suitable soil and properly cared for, will | 
soon come into bloom and give you flowers | 
all through the season, 

Mrs. B. A. F.:—I do not doubt what you say 
about being assured by the dealer that the 
Cinnamon Vine is not something old; not in 
the least. But I doubt very much the healthy 
condition of his conscience when he tells you 
this. He knows better ifhe knows anything 
about it, and he is hardly ignorant enough to 
think that his calling it something new makes 
it so. 

Ada Sweet :—When you have had more od 
perience with plants, you will not think ita 





| grave objection if those sent out by some of, 
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MANUAL OF 











F VERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published, It is 
really book of 140 pages, size g by I! 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Wegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions ‘* How to grow them,” by 


Slartindeaskin 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps): To all 
so remitting 25 cents for the Manual, we 
will at the same time send free by mail, in 
addition, their choice of any one of the 
following Splendid Novelties, 
most of which are now offered for the first 
time, and the price of either of which is 25 
cts.: One packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or 
one pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean, or 


one pkt. De Moeuiee Musk Melon, or one pkt. Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph 
Asters (sce illustration), or one pkt. Sunflower ** Silver and Gold,” or one plant of the 
climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the White Moonflower, or one Bermuda 
Laster Lily—on the distinct understanding, however, that those ordering will state 


in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER | HENDERSON & Cl 











TAU Leeeree 


Grand New Flowers. 
THE RAINBOW PLANT. This ts one ot ™ 


nificent ofall plants. It grows 2 or3 feet highin 
beautiful pyramidal spirals of thick foliage, 
which is of the most beautiful and intense 
colors: Scarlet, Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, ete. Radiant like a Rainbow. It 
is one of the ver y easiest plants to grow, either 
in the gardenor pots. Per package, se cts. 
SWEET NIGHTINGALE. 2?°,c:227cs 
sof evening 
flowers, opening about sunset and lasting till 
noon next day. Flowers, pure whi‘e and enor- 
mous size, 9inches long and 6 wide, its power- 
ful and delicate perfume filling the air fora 
long distance. It grows two feet high and each 
plant produces several flowers each evening. It 
grows and blooms freely all summer in any 
garden. The Moonfiower is no comparison to it 
in grandeur and beauty. Per pkt., 20 cts. 


PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD. 2.05.5 »% 


enormous coal black flowers, many of which are 
— with a red and whiterim; magnificent. 
SPECI: 15 cenis. 


ECIAL OFFER! 


ingale a 


SP order we will also add another elegant novelty FREE. 


MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Address 
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; ta les, New Wheat, 
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jt Clover, Etc. 


= JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
we NEW YORK. 








«§ f 000: Is one of the items 
we 


te our Cus- 
tomers a season, it being the L5t SE anniversary 
ofour establishment. It requires neither trou- 
ble or expense to get it. Our Catalogue tells 
how itis given out. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 


Our Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1889 is decidedly the finest ever issued. 
Profusely illustrated with fine cuts andc lored 
plates. In it is offered ali sorts of FLOWER 
and SGETABLE SEED rg 
PLANTS, NEW. FRUITS, © 

A LFRUITS, Ete. Took te to it for 

many GRAND NOVELTIES never before 
offered. This elegant and expensive CATA- 
LOGUE will be sent for only 10 cents, which 
is only a part of its cost to us,or if you order 
Rainbow Plant or any of the seeds here offered, 
and ask for Catalogue it will be sent you Free. 


For 50 cents we will mail the Rainbow Plant, Sweet Night- 


nd Thunder Cloud Pansy Seed, and Catalogue. To 
& §2@~ WRITE AT ONCE AS THIS OFFER 


JOHN LEWIS IS CHILDS, F Floral Park, Queens Co., New York. 
pos ts vex.to BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEE 





» 
R lESy and finest Vegetables in the market? Yes. Well, 
, SALZER’S BE cE produce them everv time— —are 
the earliest—full of 
gladly testify that by sowing our seeds they make 
#” per acre on our Early page, Corn, Melons, 
‘eas, Etc. pores Gardeners’ Wholesale Price 


Life and Vigor. Thousands of gardeners and farmers 


These are ali different—suflicient 


garden. 
e for Package 80-Day Cabbage and Su- 

rbly Mlustrated Catal ni! 
Collection of Beant ful Flowers, Early Vege-@ 


—containing a bewilder-f 


White Wonder Oat (213 bu. per a.) Me Ef 
arehouse area over 2 acres, 








ere FLOWERS 


40 Years’ Experience in Cra 

growing our strong and reliable ROSES ar 

Rere Novelties of gract beouty, Mendesmely illustrated © He 
ate o eaut ew owers 

sent FREE to any address. Send for it now ROBERT SI 


pecialtk es in PLANTS, BULBS 
R SEEDS of extra choice quality. 
nh Soriths lovelpociored 


1838) 
& SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J., has Tigridia bulbs which she would like to 
exchange for Cactus or other bulbs. 
| Miss Retta Steele, Springfield, Mo., wants to 
know who has the old-fashioned plant called 
“Star of Bethlehem’’ which they would like to 
exchange for southern plants? 

John F. Case, Akron, Ohio, would like to 
know who has grafted Camellias which they 
would like to exchange for choice varieties of 
Dahlias. 

Mrs. Salina O'Hanlon, Port Washington, 
Wis., would like to exchange Tiger Lily bulbs, 
Peony roots, and perennial Larkspur for Japan 
Lilies. Write before sending anything. 

So many correspondents write that they have 
plants which they would like to exchange for 

other kinds that I have concluded to open an 
“Exchange Department’? in which they can 
give theirannouncements. I wantit definitely 
| understood, however, that I can have nothing 
to do with exchanges, and that I know noth- 
_— ing about the writers or their plants. I shall 
up and keep it in the cellar, Most catalogues | simply give the names and addresses of parties, 
say that Hybrid Perpetual Roses are “entirely with a list of what they have for exchange, or 
hardy.’ Such is not the case at the North.| what they would like to get, and any further 
Ifthey are not protected most of the top will| information wanted must be obtained by cor- 
be killed in winter. lrespondence between interested parties. If 

Theodore Stern:—If your Roses are potted} Mrs. A., B., or C. offers this or that plant, write 

and in the cellar, you can keep them dormant! to her, and not to me about it. 

till such time as you may desire to start them} Mrs. A. A. Meyer, Beauvoir, Miss., writes 
into growth by witholding water, and keeping} that she has Hyacinth, Narcissi, a dozen va- 
them cool and dark. When you bring them] rities of Cacti, Night Blooming Cereus among 
up, they will soon begin to grow. I have had them, Ferns, and a good many other kinds of 
no experience with Hibiscus Schizopetalus. I| garden and pot plants that she would be glad to 
have four other varieties of Hibiscus, and I|exchange. Those having plants to “trade” are 
find notroublein bringing them into bloom | requested to send a list, and say what they 
in winter. I keep the plants as nearly at a] would like. ; 

stand-still during summer as_ possible by Berenice Arnold, Wildwood, Ga., has a 
witholding water. In September lrepot them, | flower known there by the name of Marsh Lily, 
give all the water they require as soon as| Trumpet Vines, Sensitive Plants, blue Passion 
growth begins, and once a week liquid manure. | Flowers and Cactus Optunia which she would 












TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


(Concluded from opposite page.) | 




















This plant is likely to drop its buds ifanything 
affects its roots. Give too much water, or too 
little, and the buds will fall. Drainage is very 
important. So is showering to keep down the 
red spider, which seems to have a special liking 
for the Hibiscus. I give Begonia Semperflor- 
ens Gigantea all the sunshine it can get in a 
South window, also B. rubra, and both of them 
do well. Ihave B. rubrain a shady window 
where it dues quite as well asin the sunny one. 
From which Linfer that it is not very particu- 
about the position given it. It likes plenty of 
light, but does not insist on sunshine. Abuti 


lons will winter safely in a cellar that is frost, 


proof. I have had no experience with the 
Rose you speak of in winter, but do not think 
it would be a very good variety for winter- 
flowering. 

Miss Fannie Downs:—‘Dormant Roses,” 
about which you read in catalogues, are gen- 
erally large plants of Hybrid Perpetuals and 
other outdoor varieties which are taken up in 
fall and keptin a cellar or other cool place over 
winter where they remain in a dormant con- 
dition. I prefer them to pot-grown plants. 

A Lover of Flowers wants to know how to 
care for Begonia rubra. Her plant sheds its 
leaves. I find this variety one of the easiest of 


all varieties to grow well. It likes a soil made | 


up of fibrous loam and sand. Good drainage 
should be provided. The soil should be kept 
moist all the time, but never wet. If kept too 
wet the leaves drop, and they are quite sure to 
fall off if the roots get dry. ¢ 


Mrs. Kk. A. Davis asks if the variety of Hy- | 


brid Hibiscus extensively advertised by a florist 
will be likely to prove hardy enough to stand 
northern winters out of doors. I think not. 
Florence says that her sister has a Peony 
which comes up each spring, grows to the 
height of a foot, and then dies down and fails 
to blossom. What is the matter with it? 
That is hard to tell. It inay be that it stands 
in alow place where water collects. In that 
case | should advise removing it to some place 
where good drainage can be given it. It may 
be that the roots need division. If in a low 
place, take it up, remove all decaying portions 
of the roots, and plant in a soil made quite rich 
with well rotted manure, into which a good 
deal of sharp sand is worked. I cannot tell 
where the book she inquires about can be ob- 


tained. Write to some newsdealer, He will | 


find it if on the market. 

Mrs. M. F. Rising asks where the Sulpho- 
Tobacco Soap can be obtained, Of Rose Man- 
ufacturing Co., 17 South William Street, New 
York ¢ ity. 

Miss If. J. Cousens wants a list of half adoz- 


en Begonias for a room in which Geraniums are | 


yrown. Rubra, Weltoniensis, Washingtona, 
Hybrida multiflora, Ingrahamii and Gigantea 
rosea, 

Mrs. E. H. Babb wants to know what cata- 
logues mean when they refer to “frame cul- 
ture’ and “stove culture.” Frame culture 
means that certain kinds of plants can be 
vrownin a cool frame. or modified hot-bed,—a 


hot bed, if you will excuse the seeming para- | 


dox, without heat, while stove culture means 


that certain kinds of plants require hot-house 


temperature, 


Mrs. W. 8S. Moorris asks about ferneries, and 


wants to know if there is not something more 
satisfactory than the usual style sold by deal- 


ers. She will find an articlein this number | 


which will, I think, answer her question quite 
fully. 

Jennie Gray: I would not advise spring 
planting of Tulips and Hyacinths. If kept out 
of the ground all winter the bulbs are weak- 
ened, and when planted the top begins to grow 
before the roots have had a chance to get much 
srowth, and you will have a weak crop of 
lowers. and the vitality of the bulb will be se- 

erely impaired. So much so that your plants 
vill not be likely tofully recover. These bulbs 
~hould always be planted in fall if you want 


“ood results. It is different with Lilies, be-! 


cause they do not bloom so early as Tulips and 
Epeinthe, but they are better when planted in 
a ° 


—o- _ -——— 
Exchange Department. 


Mrs, Katie Turnell, Westminister, Cal., 
would like to exchange sea mosses, shells, 
Pampas grass plumes, for fancy work, Lily of 
the Valley, Forget-me-not, and double Fuchs- 
sas. 


Mrs. C. A. Gorman, Box 447, Montclair, N,! 


| 


— 


be glad to exchange for any kinds of plants or 
| seeds, but would prefer Hyacinths, Lilies and 
| Fuchsias. 

Mrs. Frank Libbey, South Paris, Me., has 
|Turk’s Cap and Lobster Cactus which she 
|} would like to exchange tor other varities of 
Cacti, or Begonias. 

Mrs. Jos. Borecky, Auburndale, Wis., has 
seed of very choice double Hollyhocks, white, 
lemon, dark red, and variegated, which she 
| would like to exchange for seeds of hardy 
Pinks, ornamental Grasses, or any kinds of 
bulbs. She also has a lot of Achillea. 





| 


| 
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| BAD TRENT Fegacrant 
CINNAMON VINE 


CROW & FOR SALE BY 


FRAWK FINCH: CINDE, WY WE 
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And avery pretty climbing plantitis. Perfectly har- 
dy, the stem dying down every autumn, but growing 


againso rapidly in the spring asto completely cover any | 


trellis or arbor very early in the season, It is as easily 
cultivated as the Madeira Vine, and is produced from 
| tubers which will make from ten to twelve feet of vine, 
|} and with its beautiful heart-shaped leaves, bright green 
| peculiar foliage, and clusters of delicate white flowers, 
sending forth adelicious cinnamon odor, renderit by 
| far one of the most desirable climbers in cultivation, 
A tuber planted near a door or window, and the vine 
trained over and about it, makesan ornament worthy 
the admiration ofall. The tubers will stand our most 
severe winters without any protection, and when well 
grown will measuretwo feetin length J. P. Runa, 
Tyrone, Pa., says: “The vine has grown about eighteen 
| feet and was very full of bloom, with a delicious odo 
scenting the air for a long distance. The foliage 
very much admired,and is withal a desideratum in the 
|way of vines.’ When first introduced here from 
Japan, the tubers sold for #loeach. I will send two 
tubers, nicely packed in moss, by mail postuaid, for 
50c.. 5 for #1 or 12 for 2. (No order received for 
less than 506 Remit by postal note, silver orstamps, 


r, 
is 


Mention iis paper. FRANK FINCH, CLYDE, N. Y, | 


BF AGENTS WANTED. For Se. extra t wi 
send a large colored lithograph of the Cinnamon Vine, 
with terms to agents. Any lady or gent can easily 
make from #3 to #5 per day selling this Beautiful 
Fragrant Vine. 

BEES FREE! I make a specialty of the 
Chotevcat Sceda. If you did not try them last 
year sen’ 10c.for my New Catalog, before Feb.20, 
and I will seud 6sample papers (worth 55c)free: 








Spotted and Blotched Petunias; Imp. Prize 
Sweet Williams, 50vars., &c. Rare Pink, Blue 
andWh te Water Lilies, bear magnificent flow- 
ers, 40 Sin.across, in pans or tubs in open air, 
first year from seeds ,25e. (See Cat. for particu- 
lars). Jt will pay to send for tt. GOODELL’S 


reget ro AL. AWHITEGRAPE VINE. | 
Send 10. cents for postage, &e. POIN 
BKEBZE GRAVPERY, Reading, Pa. 


259 SEEDSUYE AWAY EHS 





kinds, GvurtIbE, and luc, Certificate for 
Seeds, your choice, all for 2 stamps (4 cents.) 
fEvery flower lover delighted. Tell ali your 
friends, G. W, PARK, PANNETTSBURG, PA. 
ka Be prompt, Thisoffer will appear but once more 


Send-at once for our Iu» 
trated Catalogue of 
FRESH FLOWER SEEDS 


Cheapest Seed House inthe U.S. Many pk’'ts only 4c. 
Free pk’ts with every order. J.B. Root & Co., Rock- 
ford,Ills. Vegetable Seeds by ®.or qt.at wholesale prices 


| One packet each 
‘QUR SEED OFFER. *oo0" fou. 
| Sweet Peas, Sibley Squash, Seminole Water Melon 
apd Rosy Gem Radish and our handsomely illustrated 
catalogue, all for 25 cents, contains all the latest novol 
tics. MOORHOUSE & ANNIS, Seedmen, 
Rochester, N, ¥ 


USACUAC Spocl-holder for thread or cotton. 








Have you one? Sent on receipt of 


10 cts., silver or stamps. Order at once. 


H. T. FRUEAUFYF, Easton Pa. 


FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P.O.Mase. | 
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the good things of the year. We are enabled to offer 

Bruant’s celebrated cross between the Tea and Rugosa 
| Sections, Mme, Bruant. The splendid new H. T., Dr. 
| Pasteur, The White Perle, one of the very finest New 
| Roses for amateurs. The New Roses, as usual, are 
numerous, but if you want to know the valuable from 
the worthless send for our new Illustrated Catalogue, 
free toallapplicants. We have quantities of all the Best 
Roses both old and new. We alsogive especial attention 
to GERANIUMS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, CARNATIONS 
and BEGONTAS. 

We have the most complete collection of Begonias in 
the country, secured from all over the world. We have 
the new BELGIAN SUBPELTATE varieties, the Splen- 
didly Marked MIRABUNDA,; the best English, French 
and Brazilian introductions; the Hungarien variety with 
whorled leaves. Begonias are tbe finest of House Plants. 
Senu for our Catalogue which gives extended descrip- 
tions and full cultural directions. The PRICES are so 
LOW as to be full of interest. 


The finest DOUBLE WHITE FUCHSIA yet offered to 
the public is MRS. E.G. HILL. It has larger flowers 
than “Storm King,” and has what that variety lacks, a 
good constitution. All lovers of plants will want the | 
New English Fuchsia, Gen. Roberts; it is pendulous == 
and about 4 to 5 inches in length. 7 


We have all the Prize-Winners in Chrysanthemums which were so magnificent at the Shows. 
We cannot enumerate half our good things in this advertisement. Send forthe Catalogue. NEW 


Plants at OLD Prices! 
RICHMOND, 


a HILL & C INDIANA 
oe . 


Our FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEEDS are positively unsurpassed 
in this country. 


ot i HIGHLAND PANSIES 


Very rapid strides have been made in the improve- 
ment of large Flowering ‘and Fancy Pansies during 
the past few years. Weare now in possession of 
some of the most charming varieties it is possible 
to imagine, not only are the flowers large and pro- 
duce freely, but they are blotened and markel in 
almost every conceivable fashion, Seed of Highs 
land Pansies which we offer this season was se- 
cured from a celebrated Pansy specialist in Scot- 
land,and is most assuredly a very superb stock 
having been saved from all the finest named and 
seedling varieties, principally those gorgeously 
blotched and marked varieties commanding such 
general favor. Toevery reader who will send us 
their address with 6c postage (naming this paper) 
we will mail a Copy of OUR NEW CAPA: 
LOG UE of Northern Grown Seeds for 1889 
(the handsomest we have ever published) and a 
Zic Packet (catalogue price) ofthe new and 
beautiful HIGHLAND PA NSIES, Our Cat- 
alogue contains all the Standard Varietiesand 
Latest Novelties of Meritin Flower, Vege- 
table and Field Seeds several of which can be 
obtained from us only. Itis a book of 56 pages 
covers beautifully illuminated, finely illustrated 
throughout. Wewant every one Iinterestedin seeds 
to have our Catalogue. REM EMBER—on re- 
celpt of Ge we send postpaid one packet of NEW 
HIGHLAND PANSIES with copy of this magnificent 


cities FREES Send Now ! 
Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin Co., 
SEED GROWERS. MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA. 


WATCHES SOLD ON WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 


Gold y Warranted = To you want a good one, and pay for it easily 


| Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready, and contains all 
























This Offer 
will not 
Appear Again ! 











Stiffened for 20 yr Out of your allowance ! 
14 Karat American We deliver our Watches immediately on the first 
_ lever payment, and correct any fault you may point out 


Works, without charge, keep them in repair for one year, 
let you look at them before you make any agree- 
ment whatever with us, in fact do everything that 
a good business house can consistently offer. 

We guarantee our goods to be the best foraccurate 
time keeping, for wear and appearance ever offered 
at the price—Agents can make a great amount 
fof money in a short time, but they must be people 
of address and responsibility. Our agents are not 
bound to a certain sized club, as our plan is en 
tirely new and each member independent of any 
other, 
ates wee Wear ond Beco Get terms without delay, for territory is being 
| $25.00 Time ke «$50.00 ones rapidly taken. Save time by remitting soc. to 
insure express charges, if you choose, and we will send it C. O. D., first payment 
on approval. Address: 

CLARK WATCI,ACLUB, 
: eae 103, 1056, 107 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 
TRIUMPH Moppina 
ADE 


P> podeven | ON 3O DAYS’ TRIAL. 
Self-Wringing Mop | **5Y os | 


HIS NEW 
No more qmages hands A 
or lame backs, Saves =4=< 
time and labor. Hands do not 
touch wuter; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye, 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring; 
absorb water like a sponge, A 
wonderful labor-saving tnven- 
tion. ver 600,000 «old. 
sells at sight, no experience 
necessary, our new methods of 
elling assure success, Faclu- 
sive Territory. Fact ry located 
in N. H.; Supply Depotsat im- 


answering this advertisement. 


One $25.00 Watch Free to the first Lady 





BG a ) ELASTIC TRUSS 


* ES 

‘ =<)  giias a Pad different from 

N TRuss, Bea — others, iscup shape, with Self« 
e A 


adjusting Kall in center, adapts 

itself to all positions of the body, while 

ihe Raleatines {Pet ap B, pars 

eo intes = 
| e ith the finger. th light préssu 
| Be Ticrn in ta fel Locusely diy and night, end & radi 

tiscasy, durabicand cheap. 
LESTON TRUSS © + Chicago, Ml, 


; | PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


_ ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


is the finest and best preparation in the world for 
wlant centres, Orders filled | Chapped Hands and Kough Skin. Has the 
rom nearest Depot. Liberal terms. Illustrated cir- | largest sale, gives better satisfaction than any 
ulars free. Elliott & Low Mf. Co., General sup. other article. Beware of imitations claiming to be 
ply office, 271 Public Square, Cleveland,Ohio, _ the same thing or just as good. Sold everywhere. _ 


| . To reduce our stock of music, we 
ir url r will send by mail, postpaid, 68 
a pieces full sheet music size, in- 
cluding songs, marches, waltzes 

| Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 1adrilles (w : ogg Byer ~ m® monty 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET Goons DEALERS. quadrilles (with calls), &c., by Mendlesohn, Beethoven, 


Mozart, &c., lie. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
MPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. TE ; . anmemn nies od 
G.L. THOMPSON, Mfr.. 86 Market St., CHICAGO. WHITE WINGS & 100 song , words and music 


10¢._ Q. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washi. St. Boston, Mass. 
= Foz ©] D CO D 
YOU S L L s 
In buying or selling our » Ca, 


If the readers ofthe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will 
Watches, either all cash get out their old go d, or silver, old jewelry, and send 
or in Clubs, at $100 a it by mail or express to us, we wi!l send them by return 

reek R lia bl mai! a certified check for full value thereof. 

_— cliable Agents | Pedy fn SAWDUST for cleansing jewelry 
wanted. Lowest prices @ and keeping gems alwaysbright. Send 1%e. for box 
guaranteed Exclusive 
territory given. " 


Johnston & Son, 150 Bowery.N.Y. Full instruct’ns 
~™ imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


cure certain, 
Mrenlars free, 
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YOUR ON 25 Silk nj 
Be st Yeot Peer 2025 Sun Priege 
ples, LL 20@,. Clinton c& Co., No. Maven, Conn. 


(A AGENTS WANTED tor Ladies’ and Childrens 










. “ Wear. Valuable samples tree conditwnally, 
Your name on this useful article for Write Mrs.F,O. Farringion, box 648, Chicago. 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. ee 


Agents sample,’20c. Club of six.’$1.00. Si for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements 








; 2 ? Speakers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Fortune Tellers 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. Dream Books, Debates, Letter Writers, Etiquette 


— ete. Dick & FITZGERALD, 2) Ann St., New York 

ILLUSTRATED. Buying rorwey ee “y . 

COIN t > ay a" t once,a Manager, man or woman, in every 
® and Selling PricesU.S.and WANTED “07: + Pelle ; 

Colonial Coins, Siocon, Garvenar, volandtailomennatnna AN ED vicinity Profitable business. Liberal pay. 


: ; All time not necessary. Give references. Address 
and Silver Coins of the world. A. M. SMIT : Lee 
Henn Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Price, 10 ct. R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


“LOO Sens ghite Bas, Musival tourna! and xo nage GEN) fox remeron y CATECHISM 
he Das Mis | 


Erie Music Co., Erie, Pa Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, W.T. 
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(For THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL.] 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS AN- 
SWERED. 


SOME 


As for weddings in achurch, weall know the 
etiquette, but where shall the cards be sent 
afterwards? How often are we asked to see a 
couple married in church when we know not 
the bride's mother, nor the future address of 
the married pair. Shall we leave cards with 
the sexton? It isimpossibleto call on such a 
bride until she sends her married address. 

Always answer every invitation, however, to 
the hostess, to the person who invites you, not 
to the bride. Thus if Miss Smith marries Mr. 
Brown and we are asked asthe friend of either 
Miss Smith, or Mr. Brown, we must not send 
our card to them but to Miss Smith’s mother, 
aunt or friend, in whose name the invitation 
is issued, It will be her business to see that 
the bride and groom know that we have done 
our part of the business, 

When young ladies are betrothed in Europe 
the fiance is regularly introduced to all of his 
bride's family by card. That is not done here, 
but after an engagement is announced the gen- 
tleman is asked to all the dinners and parties 
given by the intimate friends of the bride, 

It was once considered an intentional rude- 
ness ifa lady gave out that she received on 
Thursdays for people to call on any other day, 
or to leave acard otherwise than personally, or 
to send acard by mail. But in a great city 
these rules become inoperative for no lady can 
fulfill all her social duties in person. The only 
insult which a’society person is bound to resent 
is the persistent ignoring ofthese rules. A card 
sent by mail on the lady’s reception day is now 
recognized as an attention. Tt is saying “I 
would come if I could.” As invalidism, en- 
gagements, perhaps having the same day her- 
self, prevents one from making the call. 

If a gentleman is invited to call on a lady, he 
should call within a week. In London all 
people leave cards the day after a party. A 
man should never be forgiven, if he does not 
call after a dinner party. Some fashionable 
young menin New York, never call, but go on, 
receiving and accepting civilities, for years. 
It is all wrong, a great incivilty, some kind 
friend should at least leave cards for them. 

And as a manshould always dress for dinner, 


it has been lost, who shall ever tell her that 
the second lady never received it? 
Many friendships, are impaired in this way 


enemies for life. For the lady who gave the 
ball says, “‘How rude of Mrs. Olafield not to 
respond to my invitation.” Mrs. Oldfield is 
lin the awkward position of not knowing 
| whether she had been asked or not, and as_ no 
| lady likes to seem offended, or tonoticea slight 
|(for it may be that the lady who gave the ball 
had to limit her invitations, not having room 
for all, without intending to hurt Mrs. Oldfield) 
she cannot explain, so the trouble grows. 

It is well ifsome mutual friend will put all 
things right, to find out the circumstances and 
make the peace 

But alas! society usually foments quarrels 
rather than clears them away. 

Those whom we employ to carry our mess- 
ageswften do us great injustice in this way. Ser- 
vants give wrong messages, are uncivil at the 
door, miscarry notes, deny one person and ad- 
mit another, they sometimes fib. The mistress 
of a house cannot always with the best inten- 
tions prevent these accidents from occuring. 
She must however do her “possible” as the 
French say. A servant is very apt to take his 
tone from his employer, and to be respectful if 
they are cordial, and insolent ifthey are inso- 
lent. 

Calls of sympathy, should be made in person 
a week after the death of a member ofa fam- 





spect and kindness. Of course’you do not ask to 
see the afflicted widow, or daughters, or mother 
but you personally inquire forthem. You can 
leave a plain card, with your name or pencil a 
few words upon it, it is always well, also to 
write a note expressive of your sympathy. 

If neither can be done send acard by aservant. 
We are not careful enough in this country 
about congratulating and sympathetic etiquette. 
We should call to inquire for the sick, to send 
messages of kind inquiry, to show our pleasure 
in our friends good fortune and to sympathize 
with them in trouble. 

A widow on marrying again should not use 
her late husbands initials, but if she was An- 


cards should read: 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones 


he should certainly be in evening dress for agrequestthe pleasure of your company at the 


callinthe evening. “Ifa gentleman does not 
respect me sufficiently, to dress himself freshly 
before he calls I do not wish to see him,” said 
an old society leader in New York. 

The custom of calling on all one’s friends 
having become impossible most ladies have a 
day all through the year, or for three months 
or for one month, or three receptions, or a tea, 
thus allowing their friends to see them once a 
year. If impossible to go and see them on 
these occasions, a card should be left or sent 
on one of these days. 

When young ladies leave their mother’s 
card there is the same respect expressed, as if 
the mother called in person. 

There is in our country, (no doubt owing to 
the fact that etiquette is with us still a new art,) 
too much importance, given by some people 
to trifles. Thus alady wishing to bring out 
her daughter wrote on her card “Mrs. Smith at 
home Tuesday,” a friend saw it and said, “Mrs. 
Smith you should have said ‘Aé JTome,’ using 
the capital letter.” Sothe lady wrote over all 
her two hundred cards. It was very useless, 
and absurd, as the first was as proper as the 
last. Many purists would have said more 
proper; at any rate both areproper. It is thus 
that trifles, are magnified into essentials. 

In the frequent event of an exchange of calls 
between two ladies who have not met, they 
should take an early opportunity to speak to 
ach other. The younger should seek the 
elder, or the one who has received the first 
civility should speak first. Ladies who know 
ach other by sight should bow after the first 
interchange of cards. 

Both ladies and gentlemen in making the 
first calls of the season should leave one card 
each at all the houses where they call, even if 
they find the ledy at home. This is to help 
the lady who uses these, as her memoranda for 
returning her visits. Young men should leave 
cards and addresses, as a lady often wishes to 
invite them informally, and wishes their ad- 
dress. 

When an invitatiou toa house is received 
for the first time, very polite people call and 
leave acard next day to show their apprecia- 
tion of the civility, but this is optional. In 
sending a first invitation, the card of the head 
of the family should always be enclosed if it 
be to a gentleman, if toa family, or toa lady, 
the card of both the host and hostess should be 
enclosed. 

As “disrespect is an unpardonable vulgarity” 
great care should be taken to call early on a 
lady who invites us for the first time. 

Gentlemen should not expect to receive in- 
vitations from ladies, unless they have brought 
letiers, or have calied or been introduced by a 
friend. A mother generally leaves her son’s 
cards when he is ready for society, and young 
men should call on each other. 

Dr. Johnson said “that our friendships should 
be kept in repair,” and we must not forget 
any of the minor politenesses. People should 
consider the roof an introduction, and speak 
politely to each otherif they meet in a friend’s 
parlor, and wait for an introduction, they need 
not know each other after they go down the 
steps, if they choose not; and as her visitors 
leave the room on her reception day, it is the 
worst possible taste for the hostess, to discuss 
their characters or belongings, nor should she 
allow others to do so. 

Good manners and perfect tact are the privi- 
leges of the few, and we sometimes observe in 
fashionable circles, a coarseness and brutality 
which is only worthy of the stable yard, and 
the bar-room, but the improvement ‘visible in 
afew years in American society is a very 
hopeful sign, even to the “forgiveness of in- 
juries.” 

No one likes to be left out. A lady givesa 
ball or reception. and some one of her friends, 
finds herself left out. 

She naturally does not call or make any sign 
after this. andis perhaps hurt and offended, 
Now perhaps the first lady has sent a card and 


marriage of their daughter, 
ANGELA Jones Brown 
to 
Wi.tiaM Tompson, Esq., 
Thursday, March 10th, 
etc., etc. 

Or better still, if she requests a friend to give 
hera reception after the wedding, the friend's 
name appears on an “at home” card with the 
cards of the widow, and the gentleman whom 
she is to marry. 

A widow bride must not wear a veil. 


wedding day, and decides upon the taste of the 
cards which are issued by her family. 

The lady of course, announces the engage 
ment to her family, and the groom to his, and 
then to the world. Much nonsense is written 
about papers, “which are expected to gazette 
engagements or weddings.’ No paperis ex- 
ected to “gazette” anything amongst weil 
red people. The first intimation that the pub- 
lic receives ofeither fact, should come from the 
parents of the bride, who mention the fact to 
their intimate friends, and when the young 
coupleare ready to marry, the wedding cards 
announce it. 

After the wedding, announcement cards 
should be sent to all friends not invited to the 
wedding 

It would beeasy to write a volume, and it 
would be a most useful volume if it brought 
conviction to the hearts of the offenders, on the 
wrong done to young ladies by the newspapers, 
who assume, without authority to publish the 
news of an engagement. Many a match has 
been broken off, by such a premature surmise 
on the part ofa not too well informed reporter, 
and the happiness of one or more persons in- 
jured for life. For an engagement is a very 
delicate matter. Two people like to approach 
this event of their lives in great mutual confi- 
dence and secrecy. They donot wish to throw 
open those inner rooms of the heart for report- 
ers to chronicle every detail of their furnish- 
ing. Consequently no one should announce 
an engagement without the best of authority. 
Society is also very much to blame for declar- 
ing an engagement to be off, without sufficient 
reason, and to circulate rumors prejudicial to 
the gentleman if an engagement is broken. 
This is often done and it inakes much ill-feel- 
ing. 

A gentleman presents a lady with a ring 
after she has accepted him, a diamond gener- 
ally, “A very large diamond, imported by 
Viffany” asthe author of Miss Flora MeThin- 
sey puts it. According to the wealth of the 
high contracting parties is the diamond large 


gela Jones and had married Mr. Brown, her | 


Alfred 


The lady of course in every event fixes the | 





or small, and so is the trousseau ofthe bride. 

The giving of bridal gifts, has become very 
much of an abuse. The outrageous misuse of | 
good custom from being a very pretty custom | 
one which had at its base, the good old reality of 
helping the young couple to begin housekeep- 
ing, which is still observed in Holiand by pre- 
sents of bed-linen, table-linen, chairs, and 
knives and forks. It has become with us but | 
another form of ostentation and is a great tax 
upon the friends of the bride. People are ex- 
pected to send certain handsome gifts. Rich | 
old relatives are told what the bride would like, | 
and the bride’s mother has been known to 
write notes that “Nellie would prefer pearls,’’ 
or that ‘‘Jane hopes every one will give silver,”’ 
very indelicate. 

Even if the family of the bride have no more | 
delicacy than this, the bride certainly should | 
have, but a 19th century bride requested dia- | 
mond stars, and another let it be known that 
turquoise were her passion. This is all well 
for the very rich, but it is very hard on the poor 
and the moderately rich. The young couple 





may be loaded down witha silver dinner set | 
and have no table on which to put it, and s 


| the dinner set must be stored, where for insur- 


| ance, storage and the interest on the money, it 
| soon eats itself up, and becomes a bill of ex- 
pense. M. E. W. SuHerwoop, 
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and both ladies are angry and perhaps made | 


ily, whom you wish to treat with exceeding re- | 
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TING COFFEE CULTURE. 
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N A COFFEE PLANTATION 
CONTROLLED BY—— 





SCENE O 


in its richness and delicacy of flavor. 


Coffee of America. 
air-tight tin cans. 


CRUSADE BLEND 






Always packed whole roasted (ungroun 


N. 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST CROWN. 


SEAL BRAND COFFE 





NBOR 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
sutpescing all others 
d The Aristocratic 


Justly calle 
ay , in 2 ib. 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vory and aromatic high-grade 


coffees. Warranted not to contain a Sage Rio bean, and guaranteed to 


suit your taste as no.other coffee wi 


» at a moderate price. Always 


packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 


TEST FREE 


only to 


We are exclusively an importing house, selling 
dealers. 


But to give consumers an 


opportunity of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 


receipt of 





cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 
free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 


Address 
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Dolge 
Felt Shoes | 

and Slippers 








NOISELESS, WARM, 


iil 
HAD A Gt 
SHE: How thoughtfulit was of dear Charles to 
bring mea pair of The Alfred Dolge Felt Slippers. 

They are so warm and comfortable, and I I 
not had the slightest cold since wearing them. 


DURABLE Notre.—This is a valuable suggestion to other 
s | good husbands. 


CITAST & SANTIONN, TID Proud st., foston, Wass. 


ise 


///|| Perfect Ease 
Jf |} | and Comfort. 


i | Ph | 
: | Prevents Rheumatism 
and Cold Feet, 


TRADE 


se . MARK 


r_ _= 
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NREV DUES 
Ceicbraled 
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10D HUSBAND. 





mVE | Send for Mlustrated Price-list. 
Mention LADIES’ HoME JOUR 
NAI 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


THE 
BEST 


HOME PAPER america. 





NM Am 


Send your Address to the Press Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and get a 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. * * 


* i * % % % % % % od 





BURNETT’S 
Coffee Clearer. 


A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 





A patented combination of Cod Fish Skin 
and White of Eggs. The best article for 


SETTLING COFFEE. 
Eggs saved and no patent coffee pots needed. 
At a daily expense of less than one-half (14) 
a cent per family, A superior article for se 
tling Cotfee, meeting wit reat success, and 
highly commended Ly the best housekeepers. 


Ten Cents a Package. Twelve Cents by Mail. 


(> Lady canvassers can make from one to 
two dollars per day with this article, Cor- 
respondence solicited, 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 
BOSTON. 


CRYSTAL 
CEIATINE 


THE MOSTVELLY | 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY. | 

















ABSOLUTELY PURE | 


| CRYSTAL GELATINE 





will make double 
the quantity, be- 
‘ ing twice the 
strength of English Gelatine, The only Gelatine 
made absolutely Tasteless and Odorless. One trial 
will convince. If your grocer does not keep it, send 

cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mail. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 





PEOPLE'S POPULAB EDITION OF MISS MARIA 


PARLOA’S COOK BOOK 


Large Quarto, with handsome Chromo cover and 
containing all the receipts that appear in the expen- 
sive edition. By mailtoany address for 30 cents, 
4 copies for $1.00. Send Postal Notes or Stamps. 


E. B. GOODNOW & CO.. Box 1687, BOSTON. 


200.00 
CASH. 


Will be awarded by the proprietor of Hines’ I. 
PROVED Roor BEER Package to those that correctly 
hame PRESIDENT HARRISON’S CABINET ac 
cording to the following conditions; 


To the person sending the first correct 





answer. ; - $25.00 
To ot persons sent opting, Se 50.00 
To She te persone next nneie, —— $50.00 
To thewerd mons next sens cach, $75.00 
$200.00 


Should no person give the correct names the one 
iving the nearest will re ceive the first Prize. Shoulc 
wo OF more persons give the correct names then the 
one first received will get the first prize; and the 
next will be entitled to the second, and so on. And 
to every person sending an answer, whether correct 
or incorrect, a Patent Erasable Memorandum 
Tablet and a beautiful Picture Card will be sent 
when the Prizes are awar ded. Ger 
All competitors must cut out the card below, an 
lace the name selected for each Cabinet Officer 1D 
the space indicated. : H be 
The name and address of each competitor is to 
ena written in the space allotted for the same oD 





he card, which must be 9 with three 
2cent stamps. All answers must be received befor 
February 25th and sent to ; 
CHARLES E. HIRES, 117-119 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa 
Prizes will be awarded immediatety after the 
inauguration of President Harrison. 
Cut this out as it will not appear again in this paper. 














| HARRISON'S CABINET. 
| Seere’ary Of State... .cccee..++-0-seeeeees cece 
sad  TreQ8Ury.ccess cesses eeveccceeseece eooce 
= © BE en ccc 00s ++ cecccsceucccosees eoccce 
| DR icssrisvacchccccvecesenesssrons 
aed I sites ccscness pemaneeres eee 
| 
| Postmaster General.....ccc-cccecccessscocees 
! 
| Attorney General..........+0+ —- ecccccoeeeccceoss® 
| 
| Name .....6....00008 eeoccccceeserss eeccccsesessss sees 
Post Offf CC..ceseeeeeees ensbeseesdsonesoresses 
i State. cccccescccevesceseseress** 
ee —__——— 
HAVE THE GOODS § PER 
WITH WHICH YOU CAN MAKE © 
and live at home. Either DAY 
iadies or gentlemen, Write for T0 
| eee c talogue and terms at once. a. diasianath & 
nein 


THE CLIPPER MFG. OO. (Limited), 
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Two or more vertical or horizontal cuts may 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


be made in the same form. 
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THE SEVENTH OCCUPATION, | 
THE SURFACE. 
PAPER CUTTING. 4 


This occupation illustrates the division aa 
the plane, and the reunion of its parts into a 
whole. With the surface, as represented by the 
tablets, images are formed which may readily 
be transformed to others,—the variegated sur- 
faces of the mats are produced by weaving to- 
gether part-surfaces of different colors.—in pa- | 
per-folding, whole surfaces are converted into 
objects,—in paper cutting, the surface is divided 
into parts, which are subsequently reunited in 
an entire unchangeable image or picture, insep- | 
arable from the surface upon which it is} zontal cuts are next joined in the same form. 
mounted, | These are followed by the oblique cut and fi- 

The materials needed are a brush, mucilage, | nally all cuts previously used are combined in 

, | one form. 

\ 4 The second fundamental form is the equilat- 
eral triangle, which is developed from the 
squarein the following manner. One corner 
of the square is folded upon the corner diagon- 
ally opposite, the triangle resulting is then di- 
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Fig 4; 





its base line to the outer edges, by folding one 
acute angle upward and the other downward, 
Cutting off the projecting edges, the paper, 
when opened, has the form of a perfect hexa- 
gon, the creases making in the center six acute 
angles of 60 ° each. The hexagon is then 
folded in the creases into the sixfold equilateral 
triangle, in which the entirely open edge serves 
as a basis. This form may also be developed 
from the circle, by first halving it, and then di- 
viding the double semicircle into three equal 
parts by folding, as in the square. one third 
upward, and the other third downward, and 
cutting off the projecting edges. The network 
for the second fundamental form is made by 
drawing a vertical line from the apex of the 
triangle to the center of its base,—dividing each 
edge into four equal parts, and uniting the 
points of division of the base, by lines parallel 
with the other two edges. Fig. 5. tn this 
form the oblique line prevails. The first and 
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ten by ten inch sheets of heavy paper, in red, 
bronze, ultra-marine and other colors, and five 
by five inch squares of engine colored, coated, 
or fine white paper, very exactly ruled on one 
side with one vertical, one horizontal, and two 
slanting lines into eight equal right-angled tri- 
angles, one of which is covered with a fine net- 
work of squares and triangles. (Fig. 1.) This 
network serves asa guide in directing, folding, 
marking and cutting. The square of paper is /\ 


placed on the table with a corner front, the tri- 1 
x / 


circular cuts, but not until the child has be- 

come familiar with 
’ curve and circle, through 
play with the whole and 
half rings, in drawing, 
ete., and only after long 


angle containing the network wnder and at the continued practice in 


left. The front corner is folded over upon the 
back corner, the acute angle at the right over 
upon the acute angle at the left, the upper 
acute angle at the left over upon the acute angle 
at the back, and the lower acute angle at the 
left under to the same point. By these folds a 
right-angled triangle of eight-fold thickness is 
produced, 
which is now 
ready to be 
marked for cut- 
ting, and for 
this purpose is 
placed on the 
table with the 
network upper- 
most, (Fig. 2) 
the closed corner or acute angle at the right 
being the center of the square. This 1s the first 
fundamental form, which, during the process 
of marking and cutting, is always tobe so held 
that the open edge where no plane connects 
with another shall be at the left. The children, 








“"S: yaper. 

rig The child’s desire to 
destroy things by cutting, is in this occupation 
so directed as to produce results satisfactory to 
himself, and not detrimental to others. If ob- 
jection be made to the use of scissors, it is to be 
remembered that they are never sharp-pointed 
but have blunt or rounded blades, and that the 
most watchful care is exercised during the time 
of their use. All children manage to get hold 
of scissors, knives, etc., often destroying the 





tomed to the right and proper use of these 
sharp instruments, the less possible mis- 
chief may be donc, and the more possible 
accidents avoided. By furnishing them with 
suitable material, which they are taught how 
to mark and cut, and afterward to arranve and 





vided into three equal parts from the middle of 


second fundamental forms are both used for 


property of others, and inflicting injuries upon| 





Vertical and hor-| by small cubes of cork, or dried peas. 
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wires or sharp-pointed sticks, and the corners 
In mak- 
ing the skeleton of the solid an opportunity is 
afforded, not only to examine its outer form or 
outline, but, at the same time, to see within it. 
With wires, small cubes of cork, and with 
sticks, dried peas are used as embodied points 
of junction. Pease are soaked in water ten or 
twelve hours, and dried one hour before using, 
in order to make them soft enough to be pierced 
by the sticks, and hard enough to hold them 
securely. In the process of drying, the pease 
harden again, so that considerable force is re- 
quired to pull the forms apart. The materials 
for work having been distributed, each child, 
taking one pea from his allotted number, is 
shown how, with the aid of a pin, he may 


| loosen, and take off the outer skin, and allow 
| the two halves of the pea to fall apart, almost 


without assistance. Delight and wonder are 
always manifested at the beautiful and even di- 
vision made, and at the tender, delicate germ 
that is distinctly visible. Ifto this be added 
the pleasure of planting a few pease, many a 
beautiful conver- = ; 
sation will grow - —— —— m 
out of the experi- I 
ence, delight and 

wonder merging 

into love and rey- 

erence for the 

Unseen, with 

every new revela- = 
tion of Nature’s 
secrets of life and 
growth. 

The simplest exercise consists in embodying 
the line, which is done by inserting one end of 
a sharpened stick in a pea, making at the same 
time, what to the child’s pleased eye resembles 
a ‘‘shawl pin.” He is further delighted to fast- 
en a@ pea securely on each end of a stick, and 
repeating the operation, to find himself in pos- 


























session of a pair of very good miniature “dumb 
bells.” He next fastens three peas on the same 
stick, One at each end, and one in the middle, 
then he increases the number to five, and fi- 
nally to nine, and in filling the stick with 
pease, proves in a novel way how the line is 
made up of a number of points. From these 
and similar simple exercises he progresses 
gradually to the making of the different kinds 


cutting, which requires | of angles and triangles, the square, oblong, ete. complement of pease-work, 
great facility in hand- | dividing the latter in various ways by the ad-| special happiness in the occupation on account 
\ ling both scissors and) dition of vertical, horizontal and oblique lines.|of the novelty of the material, and the speed 





the very little ones are better entertained by 
making —~ forms of life, rakes, ladders, 
and many other familiar objects being easily 
imitated, though great care and patience are 
required in making even these. Peas-work, 
except in its simplest exercises, requires greater 
manual skill than 
can be expected of 
very young chil- 
dren, and it is not 
possible for them to 
succeed well in 
making the mathe- 
matical forms, espe- 
cially those of the 
many-sided bodies, 
and developing one 
from another, this 
more difficult work 
being adapted to 
the capacity of older 
children only. 
The skeleton of the cube is formed by simply 
making two squares of equal size, placing one 
above the other, and connecting the two at the 
corners, by four upright sticks of the same 
length as the square’s edge. If the uniting 
sticks are longer than the square’s edge, the ob- 
long is the result. If one of the squares be 
larger than the other a topless pyramid is pro- 
duced, Two equilateral triangles, at A at 
the corners by three long, upright sticks of 
equal length, 
form the tri- 
angular 
prism. Four 
eq ui lateral 
itriangles 
joined form 





the three- 
sided pyra- 
mid, and 


eight the oc- 
tohedron, 
Other fig- 
ures made 
are the cone, 
double cone, 
hexagon 
containing 
inverted 
}cone, cube 
icon taining 

| octahedron, 

| ete, Some of the more complicated figures are 
i, In the construction of these skele- 
i 
| 








ton figures is gained a truer knowledge of 
form and a better understanding of the quali- 
ies of the solid, whose outline is examined at 
the same time discovery is made of its inner 
| being. 
| Pease-work is an excellent preparation for 
| perspective drawing. All the forms made may 
“ used as models for clay-work which is the 
The children find 


| . . . . . . . 
| But before making these forms of knowledge, with which objects may be made, 
| 
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themselves, and the earlier they become accus-| | 














as directed, mark lightly with a pencil, certain 
lines on the network, afterward carefully cut- 
ting the paper in the lines marked. Theact of 
separation requires its opposite, union, and the 


reunite the parts fn forms that please the eye, | 
jand at the same time keep the fingers busy, | 
the desire to destroy, if it does not altogether | 
lcease, will, in a yreat degree, be modified, or | 
| turned into a desire for creating, for after hav-| 


cutting or dividing is followed and supple- 
mented by mounting, the parts being arranged 
by the law of opposites, in symmetrical forms 
and pasted on the heavy sheets of paper. In 
all the tirst and simplest exercises, every frag- 
ment, however small, produced by the cutting, | ehildish fancies. 

is to be used, but the effect of the larger and | In the first exercises the paper is'folded eight 


jing been definitely and systematically guided 


tion will surely follow, in spite of the discour- 
agement of those who look down upon the first 





a —— wvehe? ye eeensy times, afterwards six times, later twice, and fi- 
“Tt - hi erence to this general rule, al | nally, not atall, the difficulty of cutting, in 
li the child be directed to mark the vertica | one sense, increasing as the number of folds de 
re tha Pig. 2, —_e a ~ hag vlog a | creases. Pw _— vation is — " spel nef 
. ? ; 2 OF 1S Hase 8 stages of the kindergarten and to the school. 
then to cut through the entire thickness of the a 
paper in the line made, he thus produces one 
square and four triangles, the square is, 0 


jcutting owt. Cutting off may be done by very 
+l) little children, cutting out is more difficult, and 
course, to occupy the center of the mounting | jg reserved for the older ones, who may cut an 
sheet and the four triangles are to be disposed | jmals, plants, and other forms of life; even sil- 
around it, edge to edge, corner to corner, edge | houettes being cut by the most expert. The 











lia the repeated spetesiion of the law, inven-| 
0 


| feeble efforts of the little ones to embody their | 


| It may be divided into two parts,cutting of and | 


— —, | cutting of forms from single paper is a kind of 
| drawing with scissors. which, however, unlike 
| the a are held still while the paper is be- 
ling brought into the right position. Paper cut- 

= |ting prepares for many afteroccupations. The 
logical process and activity of folding, marl- 
ea E ing, cutting, arranging and pasting the bits of 
3 E = paper has a marked influence upon the mind 
= 3 as well as the fingers, it strengthens the sense 
=. 4 of form and color, and awakens an appreciation 
’ = of the harmony of purts,—the interest is in 
' creased by the free cutting, or inventive work, 
and the sense of beauty developed, which is the 
main object sought. 
| 
= = THE FIFTH GROUP. 

3 i : THE SKELETON AND THE SOLID. 

F =F | THE EIGHTH OCCUPATION. 

E THE SKELETON 

= PEAS WORK. 








Fi &: ?- | The children, as their powers unfold and 
a ieee ' . | strengthen, are no longer characterized by aim- 
» corner, or corner to edge, touching or not 
touching, as the case may be. Before mount- | jng, but the desire arises, to produce, by their 
ing, a good exercise is to find out in how many |own unaided efforts, abiding results. The 
positions relative to the center the triangles plane figures, whose edges or outlines are tem- 
may besymmetrically arranged,—one of these 
positions is shown in Fig. 3. If the fundament- 


al form be cut through the middle horizontal means of peas-work. In this occupation is also 
line, b b Fig. 2 


mt 2. one of the possible arrange- made the outline, frame-work, or skeleton of 
ents of parts thus produced is seen in Fig. 4. ‘the solid body, the edges being embodied by 


gift, are reproduced in 


less activity, no longer satisfied with mere do- | 


porarily. embodied by the sticks of the tenth | 
permanent form by | 


Insist upon 
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REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 


Put up and Guaranteed by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


having RUBIFOAM. 


t7- A SAMPLE VIAL of RUBIFOAM will be forwarded by Mail to any 
address on receipt of a 2-Cent Stamp. 


UBIfOAM, 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


||No Grit, no Acid, nor any thing injurious. 





Wandi- 
_ “your P30. 


and The aver best ps Yo 


wand ave NViss 
ARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION, 








1 vol., crown, 8vo, cloth or waterproof bind’g $2.50 
It isthoroughly practical ;itis perfectly reliable; it | 
is marvellously comprehensive; it is copiously illustra- 
ted; it is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and } 
is just the book that all housekeepers need to guide them, 
JARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK AND 
MARKETING GUIDE, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. ‘Jhisis one of the most popular Cook Books 
ever printed, containing 1,724 receipts and items of in- 
struction. ‘The directions are clear and concise, and the 
chapters on marketing and kitchen furnish’g, very useful. | 
AKLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK. Edition, 
100,000. In a lithographed paper cover, 30 cents. 
This marvellously cheap edition of Miss Parloa’s 
popular book places Tue AvutTHority on all matters 
pertaining to good living within the reach of everyone, 
Over 100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been sold. 


for sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Masa | 


& samplesand designs. Hidden Name 
Chromo; Gold Faige, and Shape Cards | 
5cents, ROSE & CO., Mt. Vernon,N.Y 


| our subscribers. Each box contains 


IMPORTED WORK BOX, FREE, 


a me 





an. 
—s oh a 


This Elegant Imper‘ed Work Box, something thatno 
lady can fail to be delighted with, we had made in 
Europe specially for us, and only by ordering a very 
large — have we been enabled to procure them 
at a price which permits us to now give them free to 
Packing Needle, 
1 Bodkin, 1 Steel Crochet Hook, 1 Ivory Crochet Hook, 
1 Steel Button and Glove Hook, 1 pack Black Hooks & 
Eyes, 1 nack White Hooks & Eyes, 1 Box Toilet Pins, 
1 Box Hair Pins, 1 Reel White Cotton, 1 Reel Black 
Cetton, ) Best Needles, 1 Box White Pins. 1 Box 
Black Pins, 1 Box Safety Pins and 1 Silvered Thimble. 


Kemember, we send this splendid Lady’s Work Box 


| free to all who send us 56 cents for one year’s sul- 
| scription to The Home, a large, 16 page paper, full 


of stories, household, kitchen, iaundry and fancy work 


, notes, an wy agg of the latest fashions, poetry, 


fun, wisdom, &c., . Five subscriptions and five 
Work Boxes wili be sent for $2.25, so % getting four 
of your friends to sends with you, you will secure your 
own paper and Work Box free. This great offer 
made | to introduce our paper. Lay . 
People’s Publiishing Co,, Boston, Mass. 


— —$ — 


By return mail. Full Description 
Moody's New Tailor System of Drese 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0, 
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Kensington Embroidery 


And the Colors of Flowers. 


A Handsome Present for the Girls. 


- 


Given as a Premium for a Club of 


Per Year. 


SOLID GOLD BEAD NECKLACE ee & Subscribers at 8 Cents 


Given for only 60 yearly subscribers at 50 cents per year each, or for only 40 subscribers and 
$2.00 extra; or for only 20 subscribers and $4.00 extra. | 





These Necklaces are now quite the fashion. Our premium is an extra fine 







one—14k, weighing 534 pennyweights. ‘These necklaces are small, solid gold 
14k balls, about 13 inches long, and securely strung on silk cord. Color bright 


or Roman finish as desired. 





We offer these goods for sale to those who can not send us clubs—for only $8.00 postpaid to any address. The 
same goods are sold by our first-class jewelry houses at $10 and $12. Our price is but $8 00. Everything positively | | Seid ' 
warranted. Money refunded if not satisfied. No risk,—no loss. | A new book ‘‘st published. It con- 


- stp AE tains illustrations and clear description 
TH ] PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. |of the stitches used in Kensington em- 
DAMASK | RA , CLO S. Given for 19 Subscribers at 50 Cts. | broidery ; also the Plush stitch, Bird’s- 


eye stitch, Ribbon embroidery, etc. 
GIVEN FOR ONLY 6 SUBSCRIBERS AT 50 CENTSEACH PER}, Phis Album is 


Tells how to work Golden Rod, Cox- 
bound in fine 


‘comb, S , Ball, Pussie Willow, Clo- 
YEAR,OR GIVEN FOR ONLY 4 SUBSCRIBERS AND 25 jeather, has bev- sid, Saas, dn casa as Oe 
CENTS EXTRAIN CASH OR STAMPS. sled dens, mad 


ers. Gives the proper colors to use in 
is ornamented in working the Petals, Stamens, Leaves, 
THIN YN HIN, These are de | black and_ gold, Stems, etc., of each flower ; contains al- 
i ~=signed to be placed|as seen in the so a chapter on finishing fancy work, 
Z—ivasif_. on the table in| cut. with numerous illustrations; tells what 
front of the hostess,| It contains colors look best together, how to press 
and are to be em places for 4o embroidery, how to wash silk, etc. 
broidered on the| pictures; part of It is the best book ever published on 
comers OF ends. | the openings are embroidery. 
We willsend one of | oval and part square. The pages are| A color card containing 168 samples 
these ‘Tray Cloths|]ined with gold. The book has gilt | of silks showing the exact shades indi- 
of fine linen dam-| edges and nickel-clasp. Size 61%x5¥% \cated in the book and card by numbers, 
ask, with cup and) inches. is sent with each copy when desired. 
2 saucer, sugar bowl,| Given for 10 subscribers at 50 cents We send the book for 2 subscribers 
= creamer, and teapot | each ; or given for 4 subscribers and 75|or 35 cents; and book and card for 3 


—_— | Mag cents extra. - subscribers, or so cents. : 
= adub of 6 subscri-| BREAKFAST & DINNER PARTIES, 
4 = oon, Teas, Suppers Luncheons and Receptions. _ 

a EE ; _ match, stamped Entirely New,Original,Practical.[ 
yn PAA SS hag ayy — AND RELIABLE | ( 


A NEW BOOK JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 25C. | 
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will send at same price. 7 
The editor of the JourNAL particularly recommends the ‘Tray Cloths as one) _ ; 
of the best premiums we have ever offered. They are very fine and please our} Given for only two yearly subscribers, and sent 
subscribers as well as anything we have oe nce y scaail i taaites | postpaid to any address. 
We have a great many new patterns for Tray and Carver’s Cloths, and illustrate | _e a ee emesis 
a few of » eh, edi You ph have the te 4 you order stamped with any of the | I ase ty — a : } 
designs you may choose. Order patterns by number and tell how you want | oad Teas—_A High Tea._S ng ons | LyRenE gH 
as—! gh Tea—Suppers and Recep- 
them put on. tions—Summer Entertainments—Hints on how 
to arrange the ‘Table—How to talk in Society— 
How tomake French: Candy—Some English 
and Scotch Cakes—English Pies and Puddings 
|__Christmas Goodies—Christmas Entertain- 
‘ments, etc., Ct. 


Wars ear eh 
aR a che? fee 
TN gee pHing Cs eveet | 
eben 
CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, Phila., Pa.’ ——— I 
—————SSSS Given a a Premium to anyone Sending us only 2 sub- 
] cribers at 50 cents each per year. 


IHOW TO TALK WELL. 


AND IMPROVE YOUR GRAMMAR. 


Was your early education neglected ? Every woman 
having a spark of desire for self-improvement 
should secure a copy of 
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Hinty to the ‘ | : 
Naatoatiolerl Kase in Conversation; 
| OR HINTS TO THE UNGRAMMATICAL. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITY. 


__ It points out unsuspected errors in everyday Eng- 

(uetis Publishing C- a | lish, Tells you how to talk well in Society. How 
—Philedelphin— ““e) i) tO acquire ease and correctness in conversation. 
ee =} Shows how we make ourselves ridiculous; how we 
|miss that nice balance of ready thinking before folks that gives one that hardest 
achievment—ease. Tells how to say, and not to say things that make folks 


wonder where you were born, if you say them, or don’t say them wrong. 
__80 PAGES, PAPER COVERS, 25 CENTS POSTPAID. 




















Mary Knapp’s Fancywork Books. 


Stamping Patterns, we will give a set of Stamping Patterns, comprising all | 
1 of these designs, for 2 new subscriberstothe LaApiEs’ Home JourNaAL, or for 75c., | 
I cash. This will go with your outfit and make it more complete. We will send) giyvEN FORO 
: any single pattern for price as given under the pattern. 


POLISHED ROMAN PIN. 


Given for o— to yearly subscribers; or, for only 8 subscribers and 25 cts. 
extra; or for 6 subscribers and 50 cents extra; or, for only 4 subscribers 
and 75 cents extra; or, for only 2 subscribers and $1.00 extra. 7 

No, 11. Isa very chaste design of four polished rings entwined,there 
is not a particle of ornament on this pin,but the design is quite popular; 
the rings are of best rolled gold plate and no joints visible, the pin is all 
polished and the usual color of 14 karat gold. 
















RELIABLE PATTERNS for KNITTING and CROCHETING 
By MARY F. KNAPP. 
NLY 2 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 

To meet the wants of our numerous subscribers, 
who are constantly sending for directions for knitted | 
and crocheted patterns which have appeared in back } 
numbers of the LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL, now im- 

_ possible to procure, this little book is issued. 

No pains have been spared in selecting the choicest 
patterns, and the directions have been thoroughly 
tested and made so plain that a beginner may suc- 

id the ust : ane ceed with any one of them, if she will just turn to 
Pm. offer it for sale for only $1.25 and send it postpaid to any ad- the opening pages containing a pee explanation 
No. 12. Is the exact counterpart of No. 11 except that it is romam gold finish, or the color Of abbreviated terms used throughout the book. 











of 22 karat gold. Price, $1.50. Given for 12 yearly subscribers. Price 25 cents, sent postpaid to any address. 
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WASTE SEWING SILK 


Given for only two subscribers at 50 cents each per year. 





Explanatory, showing what Waste 
Silk is—Waste Silk is simply the short 
pieces (5 to 20 yards each) that accumulate 
in a large spoo! silk factory. 

At the end of every large hank or 
bobbin there will be left a short piece not 
enough for another full spool. 

To avoid knots, which 
should never occur in a first- 
class silk, the manufacturers 
with whom we deal instruct 
their hands to lay aside these 
pieces to be sold as ‘*Waste.”’ 

When silk is _ being 
spooled at a rate of more 
than a car load of spools 
every day, the accumulation 
of 5 yard pieces and 20 yard 
pieces is quite large and ap- 
parently a great loss to the 
manufacturer ; but these folks 
tell us it pays them in the . 
long run to throw away these remnants, for in pursuing this policy their silk has 
attained the same reputation for regularity of thread and freedom from knots that 
a fine grade of raw material has given to the general quality of the goods. 

We have seen a letter from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher which, amongst other 
complimentary things about this very silk, says: ‘“ * * * J consider ita 
great economy, and for hand sewing, mending the many rips and tears that are a 
part of a housekeepers duties, it is invaluable. The silk itself is just as good as 








fL 


) 





\ 


any spool silk, and when disentangled (which ts very easily done) it can be wound 


and ts always ready when needed. All who try it will, 1am sure, find it uot only 
economical, but a great convenience. * * * ,” 
Each package contains more than could be purchased for One Dodlar and 


includes all sizes from OOO to E—and some Buttonhole Twist. We can recom- 


mend this as a ‘‘Good thing to havein the house,’’ and feel assured it will be | 


thoroughly appreciated by our lady friends, for it willenable them to ‘‘knit uj 
the ravelled sleeve of care’’ economically for a long time. 


ORNAMENTAL Harr Pins. 
The Latest Thing in Hair Jewelry. 





535 522 






We have selected four of the handsomest pins, both fin de- 
sign and finish, that we have seen this season. All the ladies 
know how popular these pins have become, and we show here 
what we believe will please all who receive them. The pat 
terns are decidedly unique, and the quality good—the crests 
are of the best gold plate and the shank of the pin tortoise 
shell. The cuts we show are about three-fourths the actual size 
of the pins. 

No. 571. Given for only six yearly subscribers at 50 cents 
each; or, for four yearly subscribers and 25 cents; or, two 
yearly subscribers and 50 cents. 





design is of two linked rings, twisted and bent to produce a 
graceful effect. 

We should prefer sending this as well as the others, as prem- 
571 iums but will send it postpaid to any address in the U. S., for 

only 75 cents. 

No. 513. Given for only six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each; or, for 
four yearly subscribers and 25 cents; or, two yearly subscribers and 50 cents. 

This design is decidedly odd, representing the interlocked handles of a 
walking stick and parasol. 

The ornamentation is of an Oriental or Turkish character in dead gold. 
This is the largest of the pins, (the upright portion of the cane handle is 1% 
inches long) and is sure to be a favorite. For sale—postpaid—for only 75 cents. 

No. 522. Given for eight yearly subscribers at 50 cents each; or, for six sub- 
scribersand 25 cents; or, four subscribers and 50 cents; or, for only two subscri- 
bers and 75 cents. 

‘This pin would make a beautiful present. It is of Etruscan Gold, the most 
graceful pattern imaginable. This Etruscan finish is very popular at present, and 
probably will continue so for a long time. 

We can furnish it (and pay the packing and postage) for $1.00—more 
money than the two pins already described, but perhaps it is the most effective 
of the assortment and well worth the difference. 


No. 535. Given for only ten yearly subscribers at 50 cents each; or, for! 


eight subscribers and 25 cents; or, six subscribers and 50 cents; or, four subscri- 
bers and 75 cents. 

This last is of a very chaste design, and remarkably taking. It is entirel 
devoid of ornament or chasing except where the top joins the shank. ‘The 
material is of the best rolled gold plate, no visible joints, and is highly polished. 

We will send this. postpaid to any post-office address in the U.S., for $1.25. 

We think you will find, on investigation, that the prices at which we offer 


the above articles are considerably below those at which the same goods are 


Sold at the jewelry stores. 


] 


. 
A very handsome pin, of Frosted Gold ornamented. ‘The 


ao | . a Ted 
Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk. 
ms , ; - ° 
Rope Silk, Filoselle and Plain Embroidery. 

One full ounce given for only four yearly 4 
subscribers; or, for 2 subscribers and 25c., 
cash; or, we will send it to any address (in 
| the U.S.) postpaid for 50 cents, just half the 
price of skeinembroidery silkas sold in the 
| stores at retail. 
| Wecan senda half ounce 
| package—the same goods 
|but half the quantity of the 
larger package—for two new 
yearly subscribers or for 25 
| cents. 

In the large silk mills 
where scores of girls are } 
winding and spooling silk, 
at the end of every large 
hank or bobbin there will 
be left a short piece, too 
much to ge on a full spool, 
not enough to make a new 
spool or skein. 

Some manufacturers are 
|in the habit of tying this short piece to the next hank and winding on as before 
| but this leaves a bad knot covered up inside the spool or skein. 

We have effected an arrangement with one of the largest silk manufactur. 
ing companies in the world—whose goods bear a well sustained reputation for 
regularity, smoothness and high grade quality, to purchase this class of silk com- 
ing direct from their winding rooms. 

It is sent to us in assorted colors—not simply three or four shades of red, 
green, blue and yellow, but all the desirable olives, delicate pinks, blues &c., 
coming haphazard from a line of 250 colors. 

It is in odd lengths, but nothing shorter than one yard, not in a tangled 
mass, but loosely thrown together so that 


EVERY YARD CAN BE USED. 


Not being regular marketable goods, it must be disposed of at the mill at a 




















,|loss to the manufacturers and buying it in large quantities we get it at a price 


| waich will enable us to supply it to our subscribers as above. 
silk we can unhesitatingly recommend. 


CHOICE DESIGNS OF ALPHABETS, 
| Initial Letters, 8c. 


Each Set Contains the Whole ‘Twenty-Six Letters and are Sold Either by Set or 
Single Letter, at Prices as Given Under Each Illustration. 


No 25 Jw ee 
piling Lllife 10° fac 


The quality of the 
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SILVER PLACED FroRKS 
| Given for only 10 subscribers at 50 cents each per year, or, for only 5 subscribers 


and 75 cents extra. 
| 








We give a set of six ‘Table Forks for only 10 subscribers. They are heavily 
| plated with pure coin silver on white steel, and will wear for years. They are new 
| and handsome patterns. Price $2.00. We use only the very best quality of sil- 

ver-plated goods, on the finest English white steel. We will give these forks for 
only 5 subscribers and 75 cents extra in cash, if you cannot secure ro subscribers, 
or, for 3 subscribers and $1.00 extra in cash. 
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LINEN TRAY OR CARVING CLOTHS 


year ; or, for 6 subscribers and 25 cents; or, for 4 subscribers and 
50 cents. 








these cloths. ‘Iwilled Linen, beautiful, even thread, with a drawn-work insertion, | 
a plain 1% inch border, and a heavy fringe 2% inches deep. 


Bureau Scarf or Side Board Cover. 


Given as a present for aclub of eight Subscribers at 50 cents each; or, of six Subscri- 
bers and 25 cents;or, for four Subscribers and 50 cents. 
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These scarfs are designed as a cover for either a bureau or side board. 

In size they are 68 inches long and proportionately wide. The. material is 
Linen Crepe or Momie, and of the same fine quality as all of the linen goods 
we offer. Each end is finished with a fringe three inches deep, and two inches 
from each end there is adrawn work insertion 2% inches wide. 

These scarfsare stamped just above the insertion with a design for embroider- 


Each corner is stamped with an artistic and appropriate design to be em-| ing, (see cut) and when finished will make an attractive addition to any dining 
broidered in Fast Color Etching Silk. We have no hesitancy in saying that we|room or boudoir. 


consider one of these Tray Cloths an ornament to the table of any lady in the| 
country. 

We should like to say right here that all the linen goods we are offering as 
premiums to subscribers are of an unusually fine quality. 


We will furnish them as premiums for the names of new subscribers as above, 


or will send them postpald to any address (in the U. S.) for go cents cash. 





Our ladies who have the selection of these things do not believe in our offer. DELE Board Cover OY Bureau Scarf. 


ing poor or inferior qualities and our subscribers may rest assured that such lin- 
ens asthey may see fit to order of us have been selected from a large stock with 
care and by experienced judges. 

We will send one of these cloths to any one sending us the names of eight | 
yearly subscribers, or of six subscribers and 25 cents, or we will send it by mail| 
postpaid for One Dollar. 


DAMASK TRAY CLOTH. 


Given for only 6 subscribers at 50 cents each per year; or, given for, 
only four subscribers and 25 cents. | 


















These Tray Cloths are of Linen Damask of excellent quality witha hand- 
some border. ‘They are stamped ready for embroidering having designs of cup 
and saucer, teapot cream jug and sugar bowl, one at each corner. In size they 
are 21X30 inches. 

They differ from some we offer, inasmuch as they are not fringed but have 
an insertion of drawn work at each end, and are hemmed to a depth of two 
inches. 

The stamping on this as well as on all our premium linens, is as handsome 
as can be produced, artistic in design faultless in execution and clean cut, clear 
and distinct. 

Given fora club of six yearly subscribers; or, four subscribers and 25 | 
cents, or, will mail one, post-paid to any address in the U. S., for 80 cents. | 


CARVING CLOTHS. | 








Given for only 4 subscribers at 50 cents each per year; or for only 2|The illustration shows the 


subscribers and 25 cents extra. 
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These Carving Cloths, designed to be placed under the large platter on 


the dinner table, are a very valuable protection to a handsome table cloth, re- 
ceiving many a furtive ‘‘slop’’ of gravy, and protecting the cloth from the oval 


We will present one of these to any lady sending us only nine Subscribers at 50 cents 
each per year; or, six Subscribers and 40 cents, 
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The material is Linen Crepe or Momie, and of a fineand handsome quality. 
There is a fringe 214 inches deep running entirely around the scarf, ends and 
sides. In length it measures 68 inches and is 20 inches wide. The 
drawn work insertion one inch from the edge, is both at the ends and side. 

The design for embroidery is very tasty and Japanese in character. 

Ladies who have been annoyed by the poor stamping on much of the Linens 
sold in the stores, will appreciate the workmanship on the goods of this class we 
are supplying. 

It is easy work getting subscribers for the HOME JOURNAL at the present 
price of 50 cents per year, and we should prefer our lady friends sending us nine 
new names, as above, and receiving one of these scarfs as a present, or six names 
and 4o cents, but we will if you prefer, send the scarf, postpaid to any address 
(inthe U. S.) for $1.25 cash. 


Patent Adjustable Embroidery Frame 
and Holder. 


Given for only 4 Subscribers at 50 Cents Each Per Year. 








The only Perfect Frame for holding Fancy Work ever yet invented. 


It will hold equally firm 
the thinnest bolting cloth or 
the thickest felt or plush. 


patent frame, the outside 
hoop of which will give 
freely in order to accommo- 
date itself to a thick piece of 
cloth, and will also contract 
when a thin piece is to be 
held. The edges of both 
hoops are rounded, which 
renders them less liable to 
leave creases in the work 
held. The illustration also 
shows a holder which can be 
attached to any table bya 
thumb-screw. This holder 
is so arranged as to clasp the 
hoops and hold them firmly, 
but will at the same time al- 
low them to be turned in 
any position desired. The 
hoops can be removed from the holder at any time and held in the hand, like the 
ordinary hoops. All other embroidery frames made are cumbersome and un- 
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design imprinted by a platter carelessly ‘‘crocked”’ on the bottom. They are of handy to use ; they are high-priced and unsatisfactory in many ways. ‘THE AD- 


fine line Crepe or Momie cloth of a handsome quality, unusually regular and even 
as to the texture, without the lumps and ‘‘riding’”’ threads which so often dis- 


figure Crepe. The border is of linen damask 24 inches wide, with a Morning 


Glory Vine figure edged with a two inch fringe. 


They are stamped at both ends with a carving set, to be embroidered in out- 


line. 


We offer these for 4 subscribers at 50 cents each per year; or, 2 subscribers 


and 25 cents extra. 
We can sell them for 50 cents and will pay the postage. 


JUSTABLE FRAME will be a needed addition to every work basket. ‘They come 10 
two sizes—614 inch and 9g inch diameter. 

A 6% inch Frame (without the Holder) given for 2 subscribers. Ag inch 
Frame (without the Holder) given for 3 subscribers. The Holder separate for 2 
subscribers or 30 cents. 





Send for sample copies and posters, advertise the JourNAL thoroughly and 








large clubs will be the result, with very little effort. 


FEBRUARY, 1885. 
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THE THREE GREAT ANNUALS | 


DEAR TO THE HEARTS OF ALL CHILDREN. 


ALL STORIES AND PICTURES NEW, ORIGINAL, AND FASCINATING. 


iver UPR Rape 
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Given for only 6 yearly Subscribers; or, for only 4 Sub- 
CHAT TERBOX FOR 1888. 22 2kige se ere sti, 
gw and 50 cents extra. 
The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original English plates, containing a large amount of copyright 
American matter, which cannot be reprinted by any other firm. 


The Genuine Chatterbox contains a great variety of original stories, sketches, and poems for the young, and every 
illustration which appears in it is expressly designed for this work by the most eminent English artists. It is 
the Largest, Brightest, Best Illustrated, and Cheapest Annual published. Over 200 full-page original 
illustrations. On this book our presses never rest, running from January to January, night and day. 

1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1. 25; cloth, black and gold stamps, $1.75. 


| Given for only 6 yearly Subscribers; or, for only 
4 Subscribers and 25 cents extra; or for only 2 
g Subscribers and 50 cents extra, 


A volume edited by OLIVER Optic appeals at once to the heart of every boy and girl, with all of whom his name is a 
synonym for everything bright and entertaining in juvenile literature. This is the leading book of its kind of 
the year, and is an attractive collection of popular children’s stories with original illustrations by the best-known 


American artists, engraved by ANDREW, and charmingly bound in a delicate and dainty cover, with two 
colored plates. 


1 vol., 3to, illuminated board covers, colored frontispiece and colored plate, $1.50. 
Given for 10 yearly Subs.; or, for 


LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. VOL 7. S82cekcks: 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for the Little Ones. Edited by Wittiam T. Apams(Oliver Optic). This beautiful 
volume consists of original stories and poems by the very best writers of juvenile literature, carefully selected 
and edited. It is embellished with 370 entirely original illustrations, drawn expressly for the work by the 


most celebrated book illustrators, in America, and engraved on wood in the highest style, under the superin 
tendence of GEorGE T. ANDREW. 


1 vol., 4to, illuminated board covers, $1.75; cloth and gilt, $2.25. 
Sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Manners and Social Usages 


Manners and Social Usages. By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD. 16mo. | 
Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25; postpaid to any address. 
Given as a premium for only 10 yearly subscribers ; or, for only 8 
subscribers and 25 cents extra; or, for only 6 subscribers and 50 cents 
extra ; or, foronly 4 subscribers and 75 cents extra. | fi 
Mrs. John Sherwood has been a contributor to the columns of the | 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for some months, and therefore to our 
subscribers she needs no introduction. Her social privileges have 
made her foreign correspondence of highly estimab!e value. For 
sixteen years Lord Houghton wrote to her constantly. She has for 
some years been a voluminous contributor to the leading New York 
journals, her articles inthe Atlantic Monthly, Scribner's, appleton’s | 
Journal, The Galaxy, and also in the Tribune, Times and World, | 
earning her a reputation second to no writer of the present time, | 
She has for nearly ten years sent New York letters to the Boston) § 
Traveler, and her articles to Frank Leslie’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar 
and scores of other journals from Maino toOregon have proved how | 
excellent articles might be made upon the lightest topics, no less 
than upon the —— questions which she so ably handles. 
Mrs. Sherwood during herseveral seasons abroad has been pre- | 
sented to Queen Victoria. Several members of the royal family have sent her letters indicative of | 
their enjoyment of her letters from London to American journals, especially those pertaining to | 
the Queen’s Jubilee. She had the honor of three interviews with the beautiful Queen of Italy, who | 
received her very graciously. She has spent two winters in Rome, summered four times at Aix- 
les-Bains, which place she dearly loves, meeting numbers of royal birth and intellectual prestige, 
and passed four remarkable seasons in London. She knows ae pa worth knowing in the 
court circles of England, France and Italy, and, visiting at some of the great houses of London, charms of 
and the counties of England, she knows many of the beautiful and titled women in the court cir- P . ‘ 
oes. She knew the Pe ¢. = res nay Fn ee sear A ae a. a veal child life, a charm that could only 
srowning, Lord Cranford, Lord Salisbury, Gladstone—all the artists and authors—Austin Dobson, : . . Ee 
and scores of other interesting personages. She has mentioned these men in her delightful letters have been imparted by having for a sub- 


tothe Boston Traveler, sno ject, a real child. 
—— Little Master Fauntleroy, an ordin 
A CARPET SWEEPER. ary little American boy (but an uncom- 
Givan for only 14 yearly subscribers at 50 cents each per year; or, for only 10 subscribers | monly attractive one) suddenly discov 
and 50 cents extra; or, for only 6 subscribers and $1.00 extra. ‘ers himself heir to a title in Eng 
A SPLENDID PREMIUM FOR | land. As hehas been rather opposed 
HOUSEKEEPERS. ‘to English aristocracy (owing to the 





Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


Of all the 
authors of 
works for 
children,none 
have made a 
more happy 
hit than has 
Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Bur 
nett, in her 
late story 
“Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. 
It cannot be 
called a crea- 
tion, for it pos- 
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Sweeper isa hand-ome one, being ceryman at the corner) he finds it a 
hand decorated and finished in| little difficult to reconcile his sudden 
cherry or natural walnut, making it | clevation to hissensitive cons« ience, but 
an ornamental article of furniture. finally he sails for England contented, 
It contains the following features, | upon his mother’s assurance that it is 
comprising all that has yet been in-| ‘‘all right.”’ 
vented to add to a sweeper’s utility}; The wise devotion of a widowed 
or convenience. sneer toan only son; the love and 
The celebrated broom movement. | loyalty returned by that son to his de- 


f : To those who are ignorant regarding | voted mother, are beautifully and natur- 
this movement we would say that it makes the Sweeper so Self-adjusting to any 


carpet, and to light and heavy sweeping, that the machine seems to almost possess | #!!y — 2 wi a Senyee, mveet 
intelligence. Onan Ingrain carpet where all the dirt lies on top, it makes no StOTYs Bracetu y told, - ich no one can 
attempt to dig into the carpet; when it touches a Brussels or Moquette the pliable lay down, without feeling better for hav- 
bristles force their way between the threads, taking out every particle of dirt with-, ing read it. 

out raising dust. Of course the intelligence lies with the operator, but it acts un-| If you have not a copy of this work, 
consciously by the aid of thisbroom movement. Four Rubber-Tired Wheels you should have. 
of a size sufficient to impart a constant, steady motion to the brush, and to prevent fo, $1.75, or 
os rattle and noise. The Rubber Furniture Protector placed only on our 

est sweepers. A Pure Bristle Brush set in such amanner that it is impossible : ; » 
for threads to wind up on the bearings and stop it. A New and Convenient for 39 yearly subscsibers. We feel sure 


Spring Dump operating both pans at a time with the greatest ease, and prevent-|that you will feel fully repaid for the 
ing the covering of one’s self with dust in emptying; besides a hundred minor | labor of obtaining the twelve subscribers, 
features each adding its part to the durability and perfect working of the sweeper. | when you receive this beautiful work as 


They are offered for sale at $3.00 each, sent by express. a premium, 


(ZRAND- PRAPIDS 
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We are offering it 





sesses all the | 


‘‘Bissell’s Grand Rapids’’ teaching of his bosom friend, the gro- | 


, if you feel that you can-| 


Ramona. 


By HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 

Given for only 8 
subscribers at 5ocents 
each per year; or for 
only 6 subscribers and 
25 cents extra; or for 
only 4 subscribers and 
50 cents extra; or for 
only 2 subscribers and 
75 cents extra. 

A famous book by 
a famous author. Ev- 
erybody reads Ramo- 
j na, and large edi- 
" tions have been sold. 

This is the book 
that made Mrs. Jackson famous. Since 
| her death it has been read by thousands. 
The story is laid in Southern California. 
Ramona, a child of the Santa Barba- 
ra Mission, and Alessandro, a native In- 
dian sheep-shearer, are the heroine and 
hero. 

The adventure is very thrilling, the 
descriptions of scenery graphic and 
true, and the moral noble and instruct- 
ive. 

The book will interest all ages. Near- 
ly 500 pages. Cloth-bound. 

We offer it for sale for only $1.25 and 
send it postpaid to any address. 











LINEN DOYLIES. 


We offer One Dozen of these Doylies for the 
names of 1o new subscribers at 50 cents each per 
year; or eight names and 25 cents; or six names 
and 50 cents. 


—— ——4 





They are 
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with a one- 
af 
each corner 
subscribers at 50 cents each per year ; or 
en of the Doylies for five new subscri- 


of linen ofa 
inch hem. 
Designs for 

small, graceful sprays of flowers. The 

prettiest, most delicate things imagina- 

eight subscribers and 25 cents; or six 

subscribers and 50 cents. 

| bers at 50 cents each per year. 


Cae beautiful 
DRE wer quality, 
re SEB 
em broider- 
ing are 
ble—just the thing to set off a handsome 
finger bow?, 
We will sell them for $1.25 per dozen 
and pay the postage. 
Felt Bannerettes and Panels, 
| Given for ony, 2 Subscribers at 50 Cente 


: 1 , hemstitched 

stamped in 

Thes€- we send fostpaid for only 10 

| We will, if desired, send one half doz- 
er Year Each. 


Long pieces 
of Felt or Sat- 
in, embroid 
ered and trim- 
med top and 
bottom with 
plush and sus- 
pended from a 
brass banner 
rod, make 
handsome 
pieces to be 
hung in appro- 
priate places 
upon the walls. 
Shorter pieces 
finished in the 
same way may 
be used as lamp 
shades, etc. 
We send them 
at the follow- 








ing prices : 
9x18 inches, any color felt, and 
stamped as desired for 4 subscribers. 
814x24 inches, any color felt, and 
stamped to order, for 3 subscribers. 


All our premiums are for sale at prices 
named, which is considerably lower than 
‘the same quality goods can be bought at 
‘stores for. 


not afford the money for it, we offer it 


A copy of the LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
will be given free for one year for a club 
of only 4 subscribers, instead of a pre- 


|mium, if so desired. 


Taine’ 
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‘For THe Lapies’ Howe Jougnat.] 


SOCIETY MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

During the past winter my attention has 
been especially attracted to the mothers and | 
daughters of our ultra fashionable society, | 
and grieving for the latter, find so much to 
blame in the former, that I feel impelled to 
speak of it. The drawing-room side of the | 
picture is very pretty so far as manner is 
concerned. There the mothers and daughters | 
seem to be in perfect harmony, and “my dear | 
child” responds to “dear mamma's’ tender | 
solicitude in gentlest tones. Shift the scene | 
to the private side of their lives, and one sees | 
a homely rather than a homelike picture. | 
There, one finds a barrier between them, an | 
unscalable wall builded by the mother through 
years of neglect and carelessness. There are} 
no confidences between them, no sympathy, no 
dependence upon the mother. The daughter 
thinks and acts for herself, and the mother sits 
by helpless and lonely with a pain at her 
heart that only death can relieve. 

Most mothers think if they provide their 
children with proper food and clothing, nurses 
and nurseries, have them taken out for an air- 
ing and taught lessons either by a governess or 
at school, they have fully discharged their duty 
and need have no farther care of them. Alas! 
such mothers are sure to pay the penalty some 
day, for such criminal carelessness. 

By the way, one of the most pitiable sights in 
the world is to see a fashionable little one out 
for her daily promenade. I watched one for} 
two hours on Fifth avenue recently. The nurse 
with cap and floating ribbons wheeled an in- 
fant in a silken lined carriage. Beside her 
toddled a wee girlie of perliaps three years. In 
a starched, elegantly embroidered dress, inno- 
cent of wrinkles, the little creature walked up 
and down, up and down the weary monotony 
of a brown stone block, carrying a parasol} 
over her head always at the same angle ; never 
a word from her nurse, never a smile upon her 
face until my heart ached and I longed to go 
out in the street, take the tiny woman in my 
arms and see if I could not bring back her 
babyhood to her again. Thus these unfortu- 
nate children start out in life; tanght conven- 
tionalities almost exclusively, they become the 
living exponents of our fashionable code of 
morals and manpers, and are lost to all theam- 
bitions which would awaken the higher nature 
and make them manly men and womanly wo- | 
men instead of dudes and dolls. 

Instead of finding the study of her child’s| 
disposition a pleasure, and trying to mould it 
into a beautiful character, to the society moth- | 
er of to-day it is a tronble to teach and per- | 
suade; she is too preoccupied to answer the | 
baby questionings, and so she thrusts her child 
from her, and as the years go on the breach | 
widens until at last all sympathy is gone and | 
mother is no longer needful. If she would} 
stoop to the child's level, try to think as_ it! 
does, give it assurance of her sympathy, she 
would win for herself its love and confidence, 
that sublime faith which makes obedience a 


pleasure and the companionship, of mother 
and child a joy forever. A hod Saf friend- | 
ship established between them when Tue child 
is young will make all tasks. easy; and 
when the mother is old and forsaken by the 
gay world, she will find a blessed compensa- | 
tion in the high esteem and loving care ac- | 
corded her by her sons and daughters. 

If mothers could be made to realize that pro- 
viding for the material wants of their children | 
can be Jargely entrusted to other hands, but | 
that the duty of arousing and directing their 
mental perceptions belongs to them; if they 
would not permit the demands of society to | 
consume their time to the detriment and cost | 
of all home intercourse between them, they | 
would retain their daughters, at least, as their 
companions to the end, and one would not so 
often hear the pitiful wail, “ Iam of no use to | 
my children !”’ 








| 
| 
| 


“O mothers sweet, if cares must ever fall, 
Pray do not make them stones to build a 
wall 
Between thee and thine own; and miss thy | 
right 
To blessedness,.so swift to take its flight! 
While answering baby questionings you are 
But entertaining angels unaware; 
The richest gifts are gathered by the way 
For darkest day.’ 
Auice Cowan. 
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